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SIOUX INDIAN TRIBES, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

Fort Yates, N. Dak. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:40 a. m., in the high 
school building, Hon. James A. Haley (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Hater. The committee will be in order. 

I might state at this time that I am very happy to be here in your 
grand State. And I am very happy to have here with me, of course, 
my good friend and your good neighbor, Congressman Berry, from 
South Dakota in your friendly neighbor to the south. 

Mr. Berry is an outstanding member of this committee. And I 
would like to assure the people here that not only does he look after 
the interests of the Indians and other good citizens of South Dakota, 
but he is also interested in the welfare of the people of North Dakota. 
While I realize that they probably have good representation, I am 
sure the good people would not mind him once in a while giving a 
helping hand. 

As I say, he is an outstanding member of the committee. 

I am happy to be here this morning. Mr. Berry and I hope we 
will have a good meeting and that in this meeting you will present 
to this delegation any problems that you think we might be helpful 
in solving. We have come here and thrown this meeting open to you 
to let you present to the members of the delegation anything that you 
would like to talk about. Our time is somewhat limited. We want 
to see that everyone is given an opportunity to be heard. 

With those brief remarks, adh again saying to you that the people 
of South Dakota are very fortunate in having a man of the caller 
of Mr. Berry. And I am sure the people of North Dakota have 
profited considerably from that fine representation that he has been 
giving his great State and Nation. 

At this point in the record I would like to insert a brief history 
of the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, as prepared by the Library 
of Congress. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The history referred to follows:) 


STANDING Rock INDIAN RESERVATION, N. DAK. ANpD S. DAK. 


THE RESERVATION 


Standing Rock Reservation is named after a rock which was the seat of an 
Indian legendary event. The rock was known to Indians as Sitting Woman 
Rock until 1873 when the United States Government changed its name to Stand- 


1 
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ing Rock and this is the name which the reservation now bears. The resident 
Indian population of the reservation was 1,585 in 1950 and the area totaled 
1,064,122 acres. Probably more than half of these Indians are fullblood Sioux. 
Many enrolled Indians are off the reservation. 


ECONOMY 


The reservation economy is based on livestock and grazing with some corn and 
wheat cultivation. Grazing and share-crop leases constitute most of the income 
on the reservation other than livestock. The grazing leases are primarily to non- 
Indians. There are also oil and gas contracts. The majority of these Indians 
live in log houses and the remainder in frame houses, shacks, and tents. The 
greater part of the reservation has been trust allotted and much of this is in 
fractionated heirship status. 


ACCULTURATION 


In the matter of acculturation a large proportion of adults are elementary 
school graduates and very few are unable to read and write or to speak English. 
Religious affiliations are predominantly Roman Catholic with some Congre- 
gationalist and Episcopalian. A reservation court of Indian offenses handles 
domestic relations and delinquencies. Although the tribal government has been 
existence since 1914 (new constitution adopted in 1944) the Indians of Stand- 
ing Rock are reported as deficient in administrative and business acumen. Rec- 
ords of operations of the tribal government are not well kept. The general pic- 
ture is not too good in terms of self-sufficiency and ability to handle their own 
affairs. 

HISTORY 


An act of Congress, March 2, 1889, divided the great Sioux Reservation into 
Six reservations including Standing Rock. Subsequent legislation has been con- 
cerned with allotments and the disposal of surplus and unallotted lands. The 
Indians voted to accept the Indian Reorganization Act and have had the trust 
period on their lands extended indefinitely. 


Sources: R. Rept. 2503, 82d Cong.; H. Rept. 2680, 83d Cong. [Wm. H. Gilbert, 
History and General Research Division, August 17, 1955.) 


Mr. Berry, have you anything you would like to say ? 

Mr. Berry. I certainly thank you, Congressman Haley, for this op- 
portunity. I want to express my appreciation to you for the time that 
you and the other members of the committee have given. 

J think probably it would be well to tell the people here that some of 
the other members of the committee who have been with Congressman 
Haley since this committee tour started—and Congressman Haley has 
already driven more than 4,000 miles on this tour—have had to go 
home. ‘Two of the members remained in Montana yesterday to com- 

plete hearings that Congressman Haley was not able to complete 
ae a coming on down here. 

I probably should give you just a little background of Congressman 
Haley. As all of you know, he is from Flor ida. I think he said the 
other night, i in his State they have 780 Indians. His interest in the 
Indian problem is not so much from his own State but because of the 
fact that he is interested in people. He has done a grand job, as you 
people know who were in Washington last year for these hearings. As 
a matter of fact, Governor Sharpe asked if Congressman Haley was 
a lawyer because he did such a grand job of conducting these hearings. 

In behalf of the people of Standing Rock, Congressman Haley, I 
want to express our appreciation to you. 

Now, the testimony that will go into the record today is supple- 
mental testimony, supplemental to what was taken in Washington on 
H. R. 5608, which is the bill providing settlement to the people of 
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the Standing Rock for the lands and the property and the damage 
that is to be done to our reservation. : 

I have had prepared and passed out a summary of the bill for the 
benefit of the committee and those here today. ' 

With that, I think, Chairman Haley, we are ready to proceed. 

Mr. Harry. Congressman Berry, I wonder if this—this seems to be 
quite an explanation of the Standing Rock settlement bill. I wonder 
if you would not like to make this part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Berry. If you will, please. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


INFORMATION FOR THE COMMITTEE ON H. R. 5608, STANDING Rock SETTLEMENT BILuL 


This bill will compensate the Standing Rock Tribe for both the direct and in- 
direct damages they will sustain by virtue of the loss of 55,994 acres of the 
best and most valuable land on their reservation which will be buried forever 
under the reservoir created by the Oahe Dam. 

The bill is divided into three major sections, as follows: 

First: It asks for $1,613,454 for payment of the actual value of the lands, 
improvements, standing timber, etc. This figure is based on a $50 per acre 
value. 

North Dakota district court transcripts offered at the hearing prove that at 
Garrison Dam the court allowed an average of $63 per acre. The South Dakota 
district court transcripts prove that in the Fort Randall Dam Reservoir the 
average allowed by the court was more than $50 per acre. 


I IS i. abi hs ieee cies egies eines tain aia aneeadaahea aia a kaa 55, 994 
MEBIC ($28.81) .....-.- elec ev aiennls bebes ees Seer 
I I ih cae aa eesemnn ivan te caches aio aica Sanatndain cnt aac ty ok accinaepsec a la $2, 799, 700 
i a cacansial athena ediciones emit ancl neseateal lanai ayeaaheaaetianiiiedaiiaibaan $1, 613, 454 


Second: The bill provides payment for intangible damages to the tribe as a 
whole. These intangible damages arise as a result of treaties, communal hunt- 
ing and fishing rights, as well as the loss of timber both for fuel and shelter, 
and for the annual harvest of lumber, as well as the permanent loss of wild 
fruits, nuts, hunting and fishing rights, etc. This figure is arrived at as follows: 


1. Wild life, game, fur-bearing animals, ete. (annual harvest $86,160 
capitalized at 4 percent......._......__- sil lence nati cele actin iad a 
2. Fruit, vegetables, and similar wild products ($20,000)__________ 500, 000 
SS. Poel valve (annual harvest $80,160)... cen 2, 229, 000 
4. Timber value (commercial harvest $130,944.40) __.-____________ 3, 273, 610 
Ca i 5 Bisa wah siniet ct iecaaincis allan cine ah caeacselinideniconstetceatile Minti ciemmiaeeas acai 8, 156, 610 


Third: The bill establishes a rehabilitation program based on the fact that 
by removing from 50 to 100 families from the taking area and crowding them into 
the remaining reservation area, the result will be a serious disruption of the 
life and economy of all of the families living on the reservation—not just those 
who are being moved from the taking area, but everyone who now lives on the 
reservation. The tribe have computed the cost of such a rehabilitation program 
based upon settlements made by the Congress with the Indians at Garrison 
Dam in North Dakota, Cheyenne River Reservation, and the Yankton Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, The bill asks for $16 million for these purposes. 

The tribe proposes to allocate the funds provided in H. R. 5608 in the following 
manner : 

First: Section 1 funds will be used to pay the owners of allotted lands for 
the actual value of the lands so taken. Most of the allottees will probably use 
the money from their land sale to purchase other land or to reestablish themselves 
on or off the reservation in some business or trade. The tribe itself must deter- 
mine what use shall be made of the funds received from the purchase of tribal 
lands. It must decide whether it wishes to reinvest its money in other tribal- 
owned lands, or whether it wishes to use such money for a per capita payment, 
or both. 
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Second: Funds from the settlement on intangible damages which involve the 
future loss of grazing rights, timber, shelter, wild fruits, hunting, fishing, and 
other treaty rights, will be used by the tribe to improve their own tribal condi- 
tion. This will include the deposit of a substantial portion of the settlement 
for intangible damages with the Federal Treasury, the interest from which will 
be used for relief purposes for those members of the tribe who are too old to be 
included in the rehabilitation program, and yet too young to be eligible for old 
age assistance. It will be used to provide improved housing for the older members 
of the tribe, through either loans or grants to modestly remodel existing homes. 
Some of it may be used to provide dormitory facilities for children of tribal 
members who reside some distance from school. Some of it will be used for a 
program of wildlife conservation, for a program of reforestation along the 
reservoir high water mark; some of it will be used to provide adequate domestic 
water supplies; some of it to establish an arts and crafts shop, and similar 
community activities. 

Third: The rehabilitation fund will be used to help every Indian family of 
rehabilitation age to make themselves independent and self-supporting. About 19 
percent is being set up for agricultural and livestock loans. Twenty percent is 
being set up for loans or grants to those who wish to go to school or to those 
who wish to learn a trade and to then help them to become located either on or 
off the reservation and to assist them in buying the tools of their trade. <A pro- 
posed schedule is as follows: 

















| | 

Project | Amount Percent 
ee OL! a a ey ee ee | $3, 200, 000 20 
Agriculture loans. .-......-..-..- Saisie scene aeiesnclniada ice eee aaa ea | 8,000, 000 | 19 
Loene fee individual fend parchaee................-..222-0-2. cece ca eencee 2, 500, 000 16 
MONO MB i dc ktbcdkilastbnn cn deen 2,000, 000 | 12.8 
a Be m 1, 050, 000 | 6. 72 
Old people housing (individual) 830, 000 §. 31 
NONI afi Riis cbs vbw Re wnicicoamhs State chk eethe Lobes winanseeecuddak | 750, 000 4. 80 
hase a ed ed ee vecenmawanncimen 400, 000 | 2. 06 
Domestic water. __...- EES 360, 000 2. 30 
I ILI SOE ES ME LEBEL RTOS CAT ES RE SPE 400, 000 | 2. 06 
I ee ie ee Pe abcei scandens 250, 000 | 1.10 
CHO MONIOOIOS. isis ssh ols ck dtd itle nb beditinb Mien Sedbiccee | 300, 000 1.42 
a | 200, 000 1. 28 
Law and order and wildlife conservation _______- hebamscpake seubeaeciaeenEon 190, 000 1, 21 
CUE PR iid Sih ob ae big uc ducwiis coccsticebeaebtindmaent | 150, 000 . 960 
Se, 9 htt rs he ed eg es ee Be | 150, 000 . 960 
NG SI po th dentetisiind nin agiaenebendiagebanblens 90, 000 - 576 
I tno oaks on tuxacdsasaeaahcebannaataiaeabeas ont 100, 000 - 640 
cn REE ITN RS | | 80, 000 . 512 

SEE bediticn aes dandisin cenbtwieat hes dtu aubiewe cae oer 16, 000, 000 100 





Mr. Hatey. The first witness we have, I believe, is Dan Howard. 
Dan, if you will come up and state your name, please. 

You have appeared before these committees before. State your 
name, and sit down if you want to. 


STATEMENT OF DAN HOWARD, VICE CHAIRMAN, STANDING ROCK 
TRIBAL COUNCIL, MORRISTOWN, S. DAK. 


Mr. Howarp. My name is Dan Howard. Residence is Morristown, 
S. Dak. I am vice chairman of the Standing Rock Tribal Council. 

Mr. Haury. Have a seat if you want to, and proceed with any 
statement you would like to make at this time. We are glad to see 
you. 
~ Mr. Howarp. I was a member of the delegation that went to Wash- 
ington and testified on behalf of our House Resolution 5608. At this 
time I do not care to repeat the statements that I made in Washington. 

We are glad to have the subcommittee out here and see the land 
and try to witness and see the land that we based our justifications on 
in our testimony in Washington. 
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I think that is the main purpose of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hatey. That is right. 

Mr. Howarp. To come here and see the land. 

Mr. Hatey. That is right. That is a case of trying to bring the 
Congress to the people so that we can hear from them and also view 
the situation, which, by the way, I might say, is approximately the 
same as the presentation as made by the delegation in Washington, 
who made a fine presentation. 

Mr. Howarp. We are still interested in getting the best possible 
settlement that we can get for our people. We need this rehabilitation 
program to see that—it does not take much looking to see our sub- 
standard living conditions. 

Mr. Berry. Dan, primarily, the bill is broken down into three parts; 
is it not? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. Payments to the individual trust allottees; second, pay- 
ments to the tribe for the land that belongs to the tribe; and, thirdly, 
settlement for the intangible damages, damages for our treaty rights, 
for our future rights in this timber that is all going to be covered, for 
hunting, fishing, wild fruits, and so forth that will be lost forever to 
the tribe. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. Those are the three principal sections of the bill. 

Then there are three provisions for use of this money: First, to 
make settlement with the allottees for their land; eisinll’, the tribe 
must decide how they want to use the funds from the intangible dam- 
ages and for the payments for the tribal land; and then, thirdly, a 
program of rehabilitation of the entire tribe. Is that correct? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Berry. Is there anything else you want to add to that, Dan? 

Mr. Howarp. No; there is not much else I care to add because I 
think the statement I made is about as complete as I could make it 
at that time in Washington. 

Mr. Berry. Your proposed rehabilitation is as set forth on the 
back of this sheet. 

Mr. Howarp. Them are the main items and we thought we could 
make subdivisions under there to make a more complete rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Mr. Hater. Dan, this project, as you want to call it, has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed by the members of the tribe. And they seem 
to be pretty much in harmony as to the distribution of this, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, there are some pro and con, but generally I 
think it is acceptable what the governing body is trying to do for the 
people. They have worked hard—been working hard compiling— 
we have compiled for the last 4 or 5 years. 

Since we came back from Washington we started a house-to-house 
survey again to see what the people want us to do, each one, first 
and second choices. 

Mr. Hatry. So you think there is substantial agreement. Of course, 
all the minor details, I realize, is something you all have to work 
out out here. 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Hatery. You are in substantial agreement on this overall project. 
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Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you very much, Dan. 

The next witness is Clayton Brown Otter. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. While Clayton is coming up, I want to introduce to 
the group who are gathered here today the members of the staff of 
the Indian Affairs Committee who have accompanied Congressman 
Haley on this tour. 

I want to first introduce Dr. Jack Taylor, who is a North Dakota 
product. He was born and raised up here in the northeastern part 
of the State. He is the consultant on Indian Affairs of the committee. 

I also want to introduce one of the top attorneys for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, that is, a man whom the committee relies upon a great 
deal for its opinions on bills; and the Department relies upon for 
his judgment. 

Mr. Sigler, of the Legal Department of the Department of the 
Interior. 

One of the very important people here today and the man who 
played an important part when your negotiating committee was in 
Washington for the hearing is the man who takes the record. And 
I would just like to introduce the reporter, Mr. Veley. He is going to 
take down everything that you say today, too. 

Your own State is represented by the secretary, I believe his official 
title is, of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, John Hart. 

John, will you stand up. 

Now, recently we have had, I think, the great privilege of having 
elevated to the position of area director one of our own Sioux men, 
a man who through his own efforts put himself through college, has 
a doctor’s degree, and is a very capable man, a man who is doing 
more, I believe, to sell to the white man the problems of the Indian 
than any other man that I know of. And I want to introduce Ben 
Reifel. He needs no introduction. 

Also today, Senator Mundt was unable to be here but he has his 
assistant here to represent him, to take notes, and to take back to Sen- 
ator Mundt a report from these meetings. And I want to introduce 
Fritz Behrens, of Senator Mundt’s office. 

Mr. Hatry. I wish the gentleman would convey to his distinguished 
Senator my warm regards and express to him my appreciation of 
the cooperation we have received from him here and will continue 
to receive in the future. He is a fine gentleman and I am sorry he 
could not be here. 

Mr. Benrens. Thank you. 

Mr. Berry. He will be with us tonight. 

There is one other visitor I want to introduce—and he does not 
need any introduction here on the Standing Rock, but he is chairman 
of our neighboring tribal council, a man who is right in the middle 
of a program identical to the program that we are developing here 
on the Standing Rock, a man who, I think, is doing as good a job as 
is being done in the United States. 

I want to introduce Frank Ducheneaux of the Cheyenne Agency. 

Stand up, Frank. 

There are many other distinguished folks here today, Chairman 
Haley, but that is the staff and the principal guests. 








Aaa anaesRs 
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Mr. Hater. I am sure we have a lot of distinguished people here 
but we also realize, I am sure, we are kind of working against time 
even today. That is one of the things we apparently have to do all 
the time in the Congress, is work against old Father Time. 

So, Mr. Otter, if you will come forward and present your statement. 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON BROWN OTTER, COUNCILMAN, BULLHEAD 
DISTRICT 


Mr. Brown Orrer. Clayton Brown Otter from the Bullhead 
district. 

Mr. Harey. Proceed in any manner you want to. 

Mr. Brown Orrer. Members of the subcommittee and Mr. Ben 
Reifel and other members, I know that your time is limited and that 
vou have a schedule to follow. I would like to make 2 report at this 
time of the Bullhead district. Due to the limited time I will cover 
briefly some of the highlights of the report which I am submitting 
to you. This report is based on the things which I have learned and 
seen during the past few weeks when I have been visiting all of the 
homes in my district. During this time I have been serving as a guide 
to a member of the Missouri River Basin investigations staff who is 
making a social and economic survey of the reservation. 

Bullhead is one of the seven districts which comprises the Standing 
Rock Reservation. Bullhead district is remote and isolated. It is 
surrounded by hills with the Grand River to the south. Places are 
so camouflaged that you will never notice the village until you have 
passed it. It is about 17 miles west of McLaughlin. The closest other 
town is 25 miles away—MclIntosh. So far as I know we have had 
only two white families living in this village—the white storekeeper 
and the schoolteacher. The people in Bullhead seldom are visited by 
a white person. Agency staff members rarely come to Bullhead. 
Until last year when the road was improved the road was impassable 
when it rained and during most of the winter. Most of the people 
in Bullhead are fullblood Sioux. 

I have visited 107 families in my district during the past few weeks. 
More than 30 of these families have no homes of their own. They are 
living with relatives or in someone else’s house. 

This picture I have here will show you the typical house in which 
the Indians are living today. It is a 1-room house with as much 
occupancy as 1 to 10 persons. That is the interior finish of the house. 

Then we have here another picture showing the privies, which ones 
need quite extreme attention. 

We have another picture here of families who are really wanting to 
go off the reservation to make their living on the relocation program. 

Here is another picture of additional places where other people live. 
That is a room where two people sleep on a single cot there. 

Here is another picture of persons living in tents. 

Most of the houses are made from the native poplar trees. Some 
of the logs are peeled and others are flattened. The cracks are chinked 
first with logs and then plastered with mud, clay, or mud and grass. 
The roofs are made of whatever rough lumber the family can afford. 
Only a few have shingles. At least 80 percent use dirt to cover the 
rough boards. Almost all of the families say their roofs always leak. 
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In the spring the weeds grow on the dirt roofs. Someone told me of 
the visit of a Senator. He came to see what the living conditions are. 
He visited several homes, took out a scrap of paper and made several 
notes, then went back to Washington. A few days later the people 
started asking what the effects of his report were. One old man 
finally said, “I heard it all. He said that you people were very intel- 
ligent and ambitious—that he had never before seen a garden on every 
roof.” The pictures in my report will show you some of the roof 
gardens in Bullhead. 

The houses are old and have passed from one generation to another. 
Windows are unscreened. Some of the floors are of dirt and others 
have rotten board floors. The houses are poorly finished inside 
though some have tried to cover the walls with paper or plaster. 
There is little furniture. Almost every person we visited said that 
the thing they need most is a good home and proper furniture. They 
are doing the best they can with what they have. Most of the houses 
and premises are clean. This indicates that they are doing the best 
they can with what they can afford but that money is needed to im- 
prove the living conditions and standard of living of the people in 
my district. 

Houses are crowded. Fifty-six of the houses we visited were 1-room 
houses with from:1 to 10 persons living in this 1 room. There was an 
average of 4 persons living in the 1-room houses. Pictures Nos. 1 and 
2 are of the same house, inside and out. This is the usual house with 
1 room and 5 occupants. You can see the roof garden has dried up. 
Nineteen houses are of 2 rooms with an average of 6 persons in each 
house. Only 4 houses have more than 2 rooms. 

In the whole Bullhead district there are only five WPA sanitary 
privies. The rest are made of whatever material that can be gathered. 
Picture No. 3 shows one of the extremely poor makeshift privies which 
is used by a family of 15 persons. There are only two wells in the 
Bullhead Village. In the rural areas some families have to get their 
water from springs or the river and haul it as far asa mile. If pos- 
sible, these conditions should be improved. We need funds for lum- 
ber and the services of someone to advise on sanitary conditions such 
as seepage. We need more wells. Usually the 2 in the village go dry 
after 4 pails are drawn. 

The principal sources of income during the past year in the Bullhead 
district have been as follows: 

1. Twenty-three families have depended on seasonal work. The 
average income for these families totals only about $500 for the year; 

2. Twenty-seven families receive their income from the State aid- 
to-dependent-children funds; 

3. Eleven families receive old-age assistance ; 

4. Fourteen families receive a Federal grant because they are not 
eligible for old-age assistance or other relief but are unable to work; 

5. Only nine received most of their money from lease rentals. ‘These 
families received an average of about $300. Most families receive 
only $50 to $100 for grazing leases. 

Sixty-five families have no one who isemployable. The head of the 
family is old, disabled, or is a mother with small children. Most of 
these families would like a better home and if possible a chance to 
have a few chickens or a garden so that they can get along on the small 
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income they receive. Some of them cannot move to their allotments 
because of the lack of domestic water. 

Thirty of the able-bodied family heads which I visited would like 
to obtain credit to buy livestock or equipment so that they could use 
their own lands and become self-supporting. During the past some 
of these have received loans of about 20 heifers and were unable to 
get enough to make expenses. The loans were too small and they had 
to liquidate so that they could go to work and buy food for their 
families. Enough credit should be made available so that loans can 
be made big enough for those who are interested in ranching or some 
other enterprise to succeed. 

Twelve fetnilies said that they would like to relocate and find per- 
manent jobs. They say that there is no future for them or for their 
children on the reservation. The funds for relocation on the Standing 
Rock Reservation are smaller than they were last year and more fami- 
lies are interested in going to jobs. More money is needed for reloca- 
tion of families. Picture No. 5 is of a family from Bullhead who 
have applied for relocation. ‘This man has attended college under the 
GI loan but has been unable to get money to complete his education. 
More money is also needed for those who want to continue their 
education. 

Only a few Bullhead families own cars and there is no other means 
of transportation to the agency which is about 50 miles away. People 

‘annot afford to hire cars to go to towns to shop or to the agency to 
take care of their business. Because women cannot afford to go to 
the agency they do not attend the prenatal clinics. Seventy-five per- 
cent of all of the babies born during the past 3 years have been born 
in their own homes without a doctor. A field nurse in the district 
would help the expectant mothers by telling them how to care for 
themselves, when to go to the hospital, and how to care for the baby 
afterward. Transportation should be provided for the sick who need 
hospital care. 

Fifty percent of the total population of the Bullhead district is 
under 16 years of age. In addition to these there are several 16-, 17-, 
and 18-year-old children who are still in school. Most of the parents 
of Bullhead children have had fewer than 6 years of schooling them- 
selves, but all of them want their children to have enough education 
so they can live a better life, equal to that of other people, so they 
can meet anyone. Most of them said they want their children to attend 
college. The first thing necessary is that the parents realize that the 
future lies in the hands of their children. This future is through 
education, learning to do the things as their fellow neighbors and to 
qualify themselves to undertake anything they need to make a liv- 
ing. Children should learn to speak English before they start to 
school so they can understand the teacher and learn to read. Many 
children would drop out of school because they get too far behind 
while they are learning English. The teacher should tell the local 
police to find out why children are not attending school. Sometimes 
this is because he does not have clothing or is sick. These problems 
should be taken care of and then the parents forced to send the chil- 
dren to school, The Bullhead school should have more teachers, more 
rooms, and teachers’ quarters. There were 85 children in the school 
last year, with 36 children in 1 trailer. Because of the crowded condi- 
tions more children have been sent away to boarding schools this year. 
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The people of the district want the day school to have 8 grades instead 
of 6 so more children can stay at home to go to school. This will re- 
quire more classrooms, more teachers, teachers’ quarters, additional 
playgrounds, sewage disposal, and modernizing the buildings. Funds 
are greatly needed to enable these upcoming students to continue their 
education beyond high school so that they can compete with their 
fellow men and take a job anyplace. 

I do not need to tell you that Congress has appropriated billions of 
dollars for foreign aid. Now is the time to help our needy American 
Sioux Indians. I hope that the facts, figures, and pictures which I 
have presented of the Bullhead district of the Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion will cause you to recommend to Congress that the rehabilitation 
program in the Oahe bill will be given every consideration. 

Mr. Harey. I wonder, Mr. Otter, if you want to.also make these 
photographs—which, by the way, are very good—a part of the files of 
the committee ¢ 

Mr. Brown Orter. Yes. 

Mr. Hatsy. They will be made a part of the files of the committee. 

(The shatnglepie referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Hatey. Do you have questions, Mr. Berry ? 

Mr. Berry. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Orrer. You are welcome. 

Mr. Hatey. We appreciate your being here. 

Jim McLean, identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JIM McLEAN, SIOUX INDIAN 


Mr. McLean. I am 65 years old. I am a member of the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe of Indians and resided on this reservation prac- 
tically all of my life. I have prepared a short statement here I would 
like to read off as rapidly as I could. 

Mr. Harter. You may proceed in any manner you want to. 

Mr. McLean. Gentlemen of the committee and ladies and gentle- 
men, as a member of the Standing Rock Tribe and a member of the 
negotiation committee I think we had a law enacted whereby it was 
possible for us to present to this committee of Congress such as berries, 
timber, wild game, tangible and intangible claims. 

We think in the long run we are the losers, because here again we 
are losing a chunk of our best land. When I say “best” it is on the 
Indians who understand that it is the best. Under the Allotment 
Act we begin the losing of our land through sales of individual and 
tribal as well, as well as by legislative action. And the result is we 
have a great number of young men and women who are landless and 
if we received what we are asking for in the rehabilitation, we will 
rehabilitate our people to where they could become independent and 
self-supporting as well as educating the younger generation both 
vocational and high school of learning. 

That is all I have to say, gentlemen. 

Thank you for listening. 

Mr. Hatey. Are there any questions, Mr. Berry ? 

Mr. Berry. You live at Wakpala, do you not, Jim? 

Mr. McLean. Yes. 
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Mr. Berry. I think you have put in a great deal of time in working 
out this program, Jim. 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. At the time of the hearing you filed reports and state- 
ments, ai and everything, that ‘substantiate this rehabilita- 
tion program; is that not right ? 

Mr. a ater That is correct. 

Mr. Berry. And you will have that as a part of the record that 
this is supplementing. 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Jim. 

Mr. McLean. Thank you. 

Mr. Hauey. Mr. Jack [ron Boulder. 


Have a seat and tell us what is on your mind. 
STATEMENT OF JACK IRON BOULDER 


Mr. Iron Bovrper. There is only one thing I would like to add. 
I wish all the timber allotment, individual timber allotment, paid 
direct to the people right today, right now. [{ Applause. | 

Mr. Harry. Well, Jim, that is a direct statement. 

Mr. Iron Boviper. That is all I got, too. 

Mr. Hatey. Of course, as I say, this committee has come here to find 
out what you want. Of course, the subcommittee itself cannot take 
any direct action. It is probably a matter of discretion to some ex- 
tent, but we are certainly glad to know the way vou feel about things 
out here. And from the applause you received I think there are other 
people who believe just like you do. 

Mr. Iron Boutprer. Yes. That is all I got. 

I am 75 years old and I do not take too much interest anymore. 
I am too old and do not go to places. I know nothing about this bill 
and all that stuff and I do not read papers. Just what I hear, that 
isall. And lama Republican. 

Mr. Harry. Sometimes you are just as well off not to read the pa- 
pers, I think. 

Mr. Iron Bounper. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Berry ? 

Mr. Berry. No. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Jack. 

Mrs. Josephine Kelly. Come around, Mrs. Kelly. We are glad to 
have you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPHINE KELLY 


Mrs. Keiiy. Josephine Kelly from the Fort Yates District. 

Mr. Hatrey. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Keuxy. I am rather thankful that I am given this opportunit 
to say a few words. The records of our committee, Standing Rock 
tribal business committee, has given orders that we should have our 
speeches all written and we are to be given only 5 minutes. Of 
course that made me feel like I was not going to be able to speak. I 
was rather surprised and really pleased ‘when you told us to put our 
names down to say a few words. 
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I want to tell you that is really the best thing that happened. There 
is a lot of people here want to be heard. 

Mr. Hauxy. I hope we have the opportunity for them to say a few 
words because that is the reason we are here. And in regard to the 
5-minute rule, of course, we have it over on the House side in the 
Congress, you know. Our big brothers over in the Senate can just 
talk as long as they want to. And sometimes—and I might say this 
to Jack Iron Boulder—sometimes you would be surprised how quick- 
ly that 5 minutes can go, especially me as a Democrat talking, with a 
Republican presiding. [Laughter.] 

You may proceed. 

Mrs. Keiiy. I am certainly glad you came down along the Cannon- 
ball River and saw the beautiful scenery along the river. I was raised 
up north about 10 miles, where I spent my girlhood days and so forth. 
Of course, the house is burned down. 

People always used to live on their places years ago. Until of late 
years, we are all just like Mr. Brown Otter who brought those pictures, 
and most of us have no homes. He also mentioned the fact that they 
went from house to house survey, which is pretty nice ina way. But 
in my case, why the house-to-house survey went to all my neighbors 
but they did not come to me. That is why I was kind of insulted be- 
cause I have not got a home. I am just living in a shack over there and 
I thought would at least come to me to see what I wanted. But they 
never showed up at my house. I felt kind of insulted. 

What I want to say, majority of people feel the same way, what 
money is coming from the Oahe Tribe to the tribe should be divided 
in equal shares to every member of the tribe, and some of the indi- 
viduals that have money coming, that is their money and they should 
get it too. And I think it would be proper that every individual 
gets their share. People nowadays know how to spend their money. 
They say we do not. Sale is check day up at the office. You have 
to sign up and everything else before you get your money. And if it 
is not check day you have to wait until next check day. <A lot of 
people come a long distance to get money at the office and cannot 
do it. Some have come from outside of the reservation and so forth, 
and cannot get their money here. 

Everything is dictatorship on this reservation. I know it from ex- 
perience and I talk every day for Indians that want to get their money 
und so forth and they have a hard time. But that $16 million, they 
say, is a grant to the tribe. That is what it says, they be told. I do 
not know what a grant is. A gift, I suppose, is it, a grant to the tribe? 
If that is a grant to the tribe, we should each get our share. 

And maybe the ones that are in favor of long-range program, they 
can put their share in the long-range program, the council, for in- 
stance, because they are not representing all the people. I think it 
would be a good idea if council members and ones in favor of a long- 
range program should put their share in a fund where they can have 
a long-range program. 

But the majority of the people want their money. For instance, 
the old people, the old people that are living on old age, they are living 
in debt. Every mouthful they eat isa loan. As soon as they die their 
whole estate is tied up. That estate is tied up until their old-age debt 
is paid. 
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I think if this money is divided the old people will have a chance to 
spend their share of money before they die anyway. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. Now you understand that the land that is being taken 
was valued by MRBIC at $1,600,000 or thereabouts. The negotiating 
subcommittee is asking for "$2,799 000, which is $50 an acre. The 
white people who live up and down the river are getting only that 
amount, are they not? They are getting nothing for intangible dam- 
ages or anything else. They get only the pay for their land, do they 
te 

In addition to that, the bill asks for $6 million for intangible dam- 
ages so that actually, if the Congress approved this bill, they have got 
three sections to put their approval on, have they not ? ? Payment for 
the land is all the white person gets, then they have payment for the 
intangible damages, the loss of communal rights and privileges that 
are claimed for the Indian people. If there were to be a division, that 
would be all that we as Indians could ask for, is it not—what we claim 
under our treaty rights and what we claim for our land value? Would 
that not be right ? 

Mrs. Ketry. I tell you, with my way of thinking, all the land across 
east of the river here used to be ours at one time. We signed treaties. 
Never got a cent out of it. This is our land over here. Pushed us over 
here. Now we are settled here, taking the land away from us. No 
matter how much they are paying us, I think it is just that they give 
the Indians something now. 

Another thing I do not like is the idea of paying 2 lawyers $50,000. 
The United States Government has that much money to spend on two 
men, why do they not give the losers, the landowners and people and 
Indians a certain amount too? 

Another thing I want to say, one of those lawyers when I went to 
see him in Washington, D. C., told me I was the worst Indian on 
Standing Rock Reservation, I was the biggest crook, I was a thief, and 
what-not. That is Ralph Case. He told me that and told me to go out 
of his office. When a man treats an Indian, treaty-rights Indian, like 
that, he is not a very good lawyer. He could at least have been a 
gentleman. : 

Mr. Berry. The point I would like to make 

Mrs. Keiiy. That is too much money for United States Govern- 
ment to be spending on two lawyers. 

Mr. Berry. If these lawyers get the settlement that we are asking 
for or any way near the settlement we are : asking for, I am sure they 
are going to earn their money, because they have spent a great deal 
of time in the preparation of evidence and presentation of evidence 
tothe committee. And someone has to do that work. 

Mrs. Ketity. The Indians themselves can go and testify before 
Congress and I am sure the Congressmen and Senators—they are our 
only friends and are ready to listen to the troubles. If we go to 
Indian Bureau cannot get much satisfaction. All we get there is 
rules and regulations, rules and regulations. 

Mr. Berry. I agree with you that the money that comes for the 
Jand, the money that comes for the damages, to the tribe, should be 
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handled as the tribe themselves decide. But if Congress adds to that 
$8 or $10 million for rehabilitation of the people on this reservation, 
do you not agree that it will have to be used as Congress sets it up? 
In other words, it will not be paid out of the per capita payment but 
for the benefit of the children and the younger generation on the res- 
ervation, as well as has been set up here to help the older people, to 
build their homes up so they will have a better place in which to live. 

I think about 20 percent of this is being set up and deposited in the 
Federal Treasury, the Indian Office, which is to be used for relief on 
the reservation for people who are too old to rehabilitate, yet too 
young for old-age assistance. Do you not agree ? 

Mrs. Keiiy. I think we should all be treated equally. This is the 
United States of America where they say everything is equal, free 
speech and so forth. And the old people should be onan just the 
same as the young people. They should get their share equally. 
And I know the old people can use their money maybe more ae 
than some of us younger ones. I am not very young myself. I am 
only 67. But I consider myself still young. And I think I can use 
my money. 

I would like to have what money coming to my grandchildren, I 
would like to have that money put on deposit some place so they can 
draw interest. The way it is, the agency is the United States bank, 
keeps our money, but our money never draws interest. They can 
hold it and hold it and hold it for years but it never draws interest. 

I think I am taking up too much time but I am certainly glad I am 
given this opportunity to say a few words, 

Mr. Hatey. We are very happy to have you here, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much. 

(Statement submitted by Mrs. Kelly follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. JOSEPHINE KELLY, MEMBER OF STANDING Rock S1oux INDIAN 
RESERVATION, Fort YATES, N. DAK., on H. R. 5608 


The reason why we are offering our testimony on this bill belatedly is because 
our chairman of the tribal business council made the statement as follows: 

“On June 27 we will meet with the Congress in regard to the Oahe Dam legis- 
lation. Between May 18, 19, and 20 we went around to the different districts, 
and we talked to the people. This information we will take to the Senators 
and Congressmen to the hearings. When we come back we will go around to 
the different districts and tell them what we have accomplished.” 

We weren’t aware the hearings were scheduled for June 23 and 24, Thursday 
and Friday of last week, and appreciate being given the opportunity to present 
our testimony now. 

Most of the landowners are opposed to many of the provisions of the bill. The 
people in general do not like the long-range loan program they’re going to have. 
They aren’t in favor of hiring two lawyers at $50,000. That’s too much money 
for lawyer fees. Besides, this bill was redrafted by Ralph Case, the attorney, 
and many of the Indians really do not know the exact provisions now included 
in the bill. 

The money coming to the tribe from the Government’s acquisition of this land 
to build the Oahe Dam should be divided in equal share, and paid directly to 
every member of the tribe. Individual landowners should be paid their money, 
and also their share of the tribal funds. In this way, people can get started 
in their own businesses. 

Many Indians are capable of handling their own money. It has been said that 
Standing Rock Indians would do the same as Blbowoods, and other reservations, 
and go through their money, leaving nothing for the future. That opinion is a 
discredit to the Standing Rock Reservation. Due to the fact that many Indians 
are independent this thought that they aren’t capable of handling their own 
money has been disproved. Many have left the reservations; making homes for 
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themselves in other States and cities. They're raising their families among 
the white people. Their children go to schools. Just about every State in the 
Union has some Standing Rock Indians, and a good many cities have Indians 
from Standing Rock, working and earning their living. This has been the life 
of Standing Rock Indians for many years. 

It has been said that most of the funds under the rehabilitation program will 
be set up as a loan-type of program, and the Indians are opposed to this idea. 
For instance, the $16 million item providing for loans with which to buy lands; 
start in agriculture; business; homes. We dislike this idea of a loan provision 
very heartily. We’re giving up our lands. We aren’t loaning our lands and 
riverbeds. We're giving up the land now. It’s unfair that we should receive 
loans in return, instead of actual cash benefits. 

We feel landowners should and are entitled to receive their money immediately. 
They shouldn’t have to wait. The Government isn’t waiting for the land. 

Insofar as the provision for an old-age home is concerned, there are only a 
few people who favor this idea. The majority of the people are opposed to it. 
They feel there should rather be a program undertaken whereby the young people 
are encouraged and made aware of the moral and concrete obligation they have 
for the care of the old. The older people take care of the young ones when they 
are unable to fend for themselves. The young people should be shown their 
obligation to take care of the aged and infirm. 

We believe the educational provision is an excellent feature. But we object 
to the idea of it being made a loan. The money should be deposited in the bank 
to the account of the minor children, drawing interest meanwhile. When the 
young people are of age they can utilize these funds for educational purposes, or 
if they prefer to earn an immediate livelihood and begin business or agricultural 
operations they can use these moneys for that purpose. Or they may wish to 
invest itina home. They are entitled to have this option. 

I ask that the members of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee give careful study 
to all these aspects. This means a great deal to my people. 


Mr. Hatery. Stanford Many Deeds. Have a seat, Mr. Many Deeds. 


STATEMENT OF STANFORD MANY DEEDS, AS INTERPRETED BY 
BEN REIFEL 


Mr. Many Deeps. Stanford Many Deeds, 83 years of age; Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux tribal member. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Many Deeps. Two things I want to tell the committee. I have 
been here now 75 years. So I know the behavior of my people. 

Back in the days when a Mr. McLaughlin was superintendent of the 
reservation, even with team and wagon he visited the Indian homes 
and guided them in their activities. And as a result, the people were 
much better off. 

That was the way it was then. Conditions and times have changed. 
The young men who are returned veterans have no opportunity for 
work, jobs by which they might make a living, take care of their fami- 
lies. "And that is one of the big difficulties we are in at the present 
time. 

I know from experience in the Timber Lake community there are 
three young white boys that have returned as veterans : and they have 
three nice business establishments there. 

But the Indian boys do not have those kinds of opportunities open 
to them and they have a difficult time here on the reservation. 

They sacrificed their time for the freedom of our country, these 
Indian boys, the same as those white boys. Then I mentioned that 
the Indian boys do not seem to have the same opportunity as the white 
boys that I have just given as examples. 
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Over in the Timber Lake and Lemmon areas we have quite a few 
young men who are Second World War veterans that are Indian boys, 
pretty well established. 

Now our Indian young people can do just as well as the white neigh- 
bors if they had the opportunity and the funds with which to do the 
job. And I hope in my ane that this fine committee of men who have 
come here will help to get enough money through the Oahe legisla- 
tion to give these young people an opportunity to establish themselves 
and make a good living. 

That is, Mr, Berry and this fine committee, if they just had the 
time—I wish they had the time—they could go up and down the river 
and see the poor conditions of the homes in which the people live. I 
doubt that they would find even one decent home in which they could 
set foot this morning. 

We have a lot of good land and we ought to be the ones that live 
well on it. But it does not work out that way. The lands are used 
by somebody else. We get an opportunity to get a little money and 
it is just a small amount. We get it and eat it up and that is the end 
of it. If we could only have more so that we could get into produc- 
tion and that way make our own living, that is the thing that I hope 
can be worked out. 

I would just like to point out that the thing we are talking about is 
not something of 1, 2, or 3 years’ duration, but we stand at the edge of 
a period that goes down the years many generations, maybe 1,000 
years, and if we are to get help in just little, small amounts, we will 
always be hungry. We need a program thorough enough so that one 
day we can get on our feet. 

Those two things I wanted to tell you about. That is what I came 
here for. You were gracious enough to permit me to tell you. I have 
told you now, and I am through. 

Mr. Harry. The committee wants to thank you for your appear- 
ance here today. More and more as I travel through life I find that 
wise counsel comes many, many times from the older people who 
have lived a long time; and his viewpoints, I think, here, are very fine. 

I am glad you are looking forward to future generations and that is 
very commendable. 

Mr. Many Deeps. Thank you. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Mary Long Chase. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY LONG CHASE, BULLHEAD DISTRICT 
Mrs. Lone Cuase. Bullhead District; 73 years old. 


Mr. Haury. Have a seat and proceed. 

Mrs. Lone Cuase. I am not going to greet nobody because I see 
these people every day. But I am going to talk to this people that are 
here to hear what I have to say, my way of thinking. 

I have come a long ways, Mr. Haley. I used to live way out West 
with the white people, so if I see one and he is good, I know it. But 
you seem to be interested in the Indians, I see, so I am going to tell you 
what I think about this dam business. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Lone Cuase. Because we are going to lose some land, too, but 
mine is out West so I do not lose any. But the tribal funds what I 
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think from what I see all this time, in the future, maybe in the future 
we will save the future for our generations. Maybe they will not 
have no place to go. They are getting emigrated out of State for 
relocation. Some of them having hard time back there, asking for 
money to come back. So they want to emigrate us all out. Then we 
will not have the next generation here. 

But today the old people and middle-aged people and poor soldier 
boys of World War II and III, they are all landless Indians, and most 
of them have families and they have no place to live, as Mrs. Kelly 
and Mr. Many Deeds said this morning. That is true. We see it 
every day. So I think this money from this tribal funds that we are 
going to get—it says here per capita payment—that is what I like to 
see for once before we all die, us old people, that we try to do what is 
right before. 

If put this in rehabilitation, will drag along like I do not know how 
many years. We have rehabilitated with stock and everything. 
Where did they go to? The white people keep coming in and land is 
crowded up and the stockmen are having a heck of a time trying to 
keep their cattle together. How are we going to be rehabilitated 
again when all of this land will be taken ? 

So that is my way of thinking. That is what I think should be 
done. Before we all die we should see a few dollars. Right now the 
Indian Bureau is not looking after me. I am living under the State. 
The State is helping me and my husband to live. So I think the State 
is a very good people. That is what I always say. Otherwise, if 
they did not give me that I would have starved to death long ago, 
because this relief they give, just a little bit. My only wish is you 
people, when you get back, if we could get a good per capita payment 
once so that some of these people can go ahead and buy their homes. 

But one thing that I am very sorry to see is that we got two liquor 
stores in this town and our poor Indian boys are going the other 
way. So if you try to rehabilitate them they will drink it all up. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you. 

That is all the names of witnesses that we have here. 

Is there anyone here in the audience that feels they could add or 
contribute something to this hearing? After all, this is your meeting. 
We have come a long ways. If you have something you want to say 
now is the time to say it. 

Mr. Berry. I want to say what I should have said, Mr. Chairman, 
at the outset, that the purpose as much as anything else is to give the 
chairman of this committee and the members of the staff an oppor- 
tunity to see this country, to see what is going to be covered up and 
to see what we are losing. 

When your committee was in Washington for the hearings they 
brought pictures of the homes, the saw mill, the timber, the fruit, the 
wildlife, and so forth that was to be covered up. But no one can 
get as good a picture from photographs as they can by coming out 
here and seeing this Missouri River as it was and by getting an idea 
of what it is going to be like after it is covered up. That is the reason 
I felt so strongly that as many members of the committee as could 
should come here and see what the damage actually is going to 
amount to. 
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This afternoon we are going to follow the river all the way down 
to Pierre. We are going to stop at the Cheyenne Agency and there 
we are going to see Frank Ducheneaux and some of the other people, 
and we are going to see how the people at Cheyenne are setting up 
their program and how they are going to carry through on the money 
they have received in settlement. They have already received their 
money. The bill was passed at the last session, the appropriation 
was made at this session of the Congress. 

Tomorrow we go on down to Lower Brule and across to Crow Creek 
to see the damage that those reservations are going to receive by 
covering up their lands under the Fort Randall Dam. 

Then at 4 o’clock tomorrow afternoon we get back to the airport at 
Pierre, and we are going to be picked up there by an Air Force airplane 
and we are going to fly up and down the river to see from the air the 
damage that is going to be done. Then we are going to fly out over 
the aerial gunnery range so that the members of the committee can 
have an opportunity to see the damage that was done to the Pine Ridge 
people when that area was taken away from them during the war for 
the aerial gunnery range. Then the following day, Monday, we go 
down to Pine Ridge and Rosebud for brief hearings. 

And we will be joined this afternoon by Congressman Miller of 
Nebraska who was chairman of the full committee last year before the 
Democrats took over. Congressman Miller will join us this afternoon 
either at Cheyenne Agency or Pierre, and tonight Senator Case and 
Congressman Lovre will join us. 

So this trip is really a trip to see, instead of just being required to 
hear. 

But we did want you people here who want to have an opportunity 
to say something, who did not get an opportunity during the hearings 
in Washington. And with your consent, Chairman Haley, I am sure 
that those of you who have not had an opportunity to be heard orally 
today, if you will put in writing the statement that you would like to 
make, it can be filed for the record which is being taken here today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you. 

I neglected to state that anyone who has a written statement that 
they want to file now or later on, they may mail it to me in charge of 
the committee in Washington, D. C., and we will be glad to include it 
in the proceedings here today. 

If that is all, the committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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SIOUX INDIAN TRIBES, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
Meeting With the Cheyenne River Sioux Indians 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1955 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Cheyenne River Agency, 8. Dak. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 4 p. m., at the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Agency, Congressman James A. Haley, of Florida, pre- 
siding. Present, in addition to Congressman FE. Y. Berry, of South 
Dakota, were Dr. Ben Reifel, area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Mr. Noralf Nesset, C heyenne River Agency super- 
intendent ; Mr. Lewis Sigler, Associate Solicitor, Department of the 
Interior ; Mr. J. L. Taylor, Indian affiairs consultant, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and about 100 members of the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Tribe. 

The following statements were made a part of the record: 


CHEYENNE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME 


This South Dakota Reservation is named after the Cheyenne River which in 
turn got its name from the Cheyenne Tribe which according to tradition once 
camped on its banks. The Cheyenne were an Algonquian Tribe whose name is 
derived from the Sioux language and means “people of alien speech.” Cheyenne 
River Reservation is inhabited by Sioux Indians and has no present connection 
with the Cheyenne Tribe which occurs at Northern Cheyenne Reservation at 
Tongue River in Montana and with the Cheyenne-Arapaho in Oklahoma. It is 
a bit confusing, however, to find the Cheyene River Reservation having its head- 
quarters at the town of Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


The total area of Cheyenne River Reservation is approximately 2,812,022 acres. 
The resident Sioux Indian population in 1950 was 2,717. Probably less than half 
of these were fullbloods. The census or roll of 1934 showed most of the Indians 
having surnames which consisted of translated Indian names. Some had regular 

‘nglish or French surnames and a few no surnames at all. 


ECONOMY 


In 1950 the annual average income per family was noted at $2,000 but the 
tribe was regarded as better off in terms of income than the individual families, 
especially when compared with 1934. Over half of the reservation was trust 
allotted in 1950 and of this perhaps a third was in fractional heirship status. 
A high percentage of the cash income of the reservation was obtained from leases 
and grazing permit rentals. There are also agricultural leases, and oil and 
gas contracts. About 60 percent of families live in log houses, and the remainder 
in frame and other structures. 
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CULTURE 


Culturally, the Cheyenne River Indians appear to be well off with none reported 
as illiterate or unable to speak English. Church affiliations are mainly Episco- 
palian with some Roman Catholic and some Congregationalist. Although stand- 
ards of living and income of individual families need improvement these Indians 
have shown a fine cooperative spirit in Government programs designed for their 
benefit. There is a tribal government organized under the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act which has shown real promise. There is a very progressive minority 
in the tribe which has made great progress in handling their own affairs. The 
tribal business transactions have not been recorded as efficiently as they might 
have been. 

HISTORY 


The Cheyenne River Reservation was created by act of Congress, March 2, 
1889, which divided up the Great Sioux Reservation into 6 smaller reserva- 
tions, of which Cheyenne was one. Subsequent legislation has been concerned 
with allotment, sale of surplus lands and acceptance of the Indian Reorganization 
Act. More recently the United States has purchased Indian tribal lands for 
the reservoir area to be created by Oahe Dam, on the Missouri River. 


Sources: H. Rept. 2053, 82d Cong., and H. Rept. 2680, 83d Cong. (William H. Gilbert, 
History and General Research Division, August 17, 1955). 


Pustic Law 776—83p CONGRESS 


CHAPTER 1260—2p SrEssIon 
H. R. 2233 


AN ACT To provide for the acquisition of lands by the United States required for the 
reservoir created by the construction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River and for 
rehabilitation of the Indians of the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this agreement between the United 
States of America and the Sioux Indians of Cheyenne River Reservation in 
South Dakota, Witnesseth, That this agreement when enacted by Congress and 
when confirmed and accepted in writing by three-quarters of the adult Indians 
of the Cheyenne River Reservation in South Dakota, as shown by the tribal 
rolls of the said reservation, does hereby convey to the United States all tribal, 
allotted, assigned, and inherited lands or interests within said Cheyeune River 
Reservation belonging to the Indians of said reservation, which lands are re- 
quired by the United States for the reservoir to be created by the construction 
of the dam across the Missouri River in South Dakota, now known as Oahe 
Dam, including such lands along the margin of said proposed reservoir as may 
be required by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for the construction, 
protection, development, and use of said reservoir all as described in part II of 
this agreement, subject, however, to the conditions of this agreement hereinafter 
set forth: Provided, That the effective date of this Act shall be the date when 
the Secretary of the Interior shall by proclamation declare that this agreement 
has been ratified and approved in writing by three-quarters of the adult members 
of said Indians as above defined. 

Section II. The United States agrees to pay, out of funds appropriated for 
construction of the Oahe project, as just compensation for all lands and improve- 
ment and interests therein (except the agency hospital) conveyed pursuant to 
section I of this Act; and for the bed of the Missouri River so far as it is the 
eastern boundary of said Cheyenne River Reservation, the sum of $5,384,014; 
which sum shall be in final and complete settlement of all claims, rights, and 
demands of said Tribe or allottees or heirs thereof arising out of the construc- 
tion of the Oahe project, and shall be deposited to the credit of said Tribe in 
the Treasury of the United States, to draw interest on the principal thereof at 
the rate of 4 per centum per annum until expended: Provided, That the said 
Tribal Council with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior shall distribute 
the sum of $2,250,000 in accordance with the revised appraisal of the Missouri 
River Basin investigation staff of the Department of the Interior. 

Section III. The United States further agrees to appropriate, and the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized and directed to make available from sums so 
appropriated to be charged against the cost of construction of the Oahe project, 
further additional appropriations for the special purposes of relocating and 
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reestablishing the Indian cemeteries, tribal monuments and shrines within the 
taking area for said reservoir described in Part II of this Act as the Tribal 
Council of said Indian Tribe shall select and designate, which sums shall be 
expended on the recommendation of the Tribal Council with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Section IV. The United States further agrees to appropriate, and the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized and directed to make available from sums so 
appropriated to be charged against the cost of construction of the Oahe project, 
further additional appropriations which shall be expended for the relocation 
and reconstruction of Cheyenne River Agency, relocation and reconstruction of 
schools, hospitals, service buildings, agents and employees quarters, roads, 
bridges and incidental matters or facilities in connection therewith. 

Section V. In addition to the sum set out in section II hereof, the United 
States further agrees that it will appropriate and make available a further 
sum in the total amount of $5,160,000 which shall likewise be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of said Indian Tribe to draw interest 
on the principal thereof at the rate of 4 per centum per annum until expended for 
the purpose of complete rehabilitation for all members of said Tribe who are 
residents of the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation at the time of the passage of 
this Act, whether or not residing within the taking area of the Oahe Project, 
and for relocating and reestablishing members of said Tribe who reside upon 
such lands conveyed to the United States to the extent that the economic, social, 
religious, and community life of all said Indians shall be restored to a condition 
not less advantageous to said Indians than the condition that the said Indians 
now are in: Provided, That said fund provided for in this section shall be ex- 
pended upon the order and direction of the Tribal Council of said Tribe, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purposes set forth in this 
section: Provided further, That the authorization contained in section XVI here- 
of shall remain available for a period not to exceed ten years from the effective 
date of this Act. 

Secrion VI. The United States agrees that all mineral rights of whatsoever 
nature at or below the surface within the taking area as described in Part II 
hereof shall be and hereby are reserved to said Indian Tribe or individual owners 
or holders of lands or interests in lands as their interests may appear under 
section I hereof, subject to future extraction and use by said Tribe or said mem- 
bers thereof or their heirs, successors, or assigns, but also subject to all reason- 
able regulations which may be imposed by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, for the protection and use by the United States of the taking area for 
the purposes of the Oahe Dam and Reservoir Project. 

Section VII. The members of the said Indian Tribe shall have the right with- 
out charge to cut and remove all timber and to salvage any portion of the im- 
provements within said taking area either by demolition or removal, and the 
owners of the land whereon said improvements stand shall have a prior right to 
such salvage but if said right is waived or not exercised before the date of the 
notice provided for in section IX hereof, the Tribal Council shall have the right 
to designate others to demolish or remove said timber and improvements or in 
the discretion of the Tribal Council, said demolition or removal may be under- 
taken and carried out by said Tribal Council: Provided, That the salvage per- 
mitted by this section shall not be construed as “double compensation” as set out 
in section 2 (b) (2) of Public Law 870, Eighty-first Congress. 

Section VIII. The United States and the Indian parties to this agreement 
recognize that a hazard to livestock is created by the rise and fall of the waters 
to be impounded in Oahe Reservoir. They also recognize that said hazard is not 
subject to exact determination at this time, therefore the parties to this agree- 
ment agree that all hazards which may develop when the annual rise and fall 
of Oahe Reservoir can reasonably be determined shall be met by the United 
States by such protective measures as may be necessary to minimize losses to 
the Indian parties hereto as to livestock only. 

SEcTION LX. Members of said Indian Tribe now residing within the taking areg 
of the project shall have the right without charge to remain on and use the lands 
hereby conveyed as said lands are now being used from and after the effective 
date of this Act to the point in time where the gates of Oahe Dam are to be 
closed for the impoundment of the water of the Missouri River. The Chief of 
Engineers shall give public notice one year in advance of the prospective date 
of the closing of said gates for said purpose and all improvements of whatever 
nature, all timber of whatever kind or class shall be salvaged or removed or 
else shall be considered as abandoned by the Tribe or by the individual owners 
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at a date six months subsequent to the date of the notice given by the Chief of 
Engineers. All individuals and personal property shall remove or be removed 
from the taking area before the expiration of the one year’s notice given by the 
Chief of Engineers as aforesaid. And the United States shall not be liable for 
any loss of life or property not so removed from the taking area from and after 
the expiration of said notice. 

Secrion X. After the Oahe Dam gates are closed and the waters of the Missouri 
River impounded, the said Indian Tribe and the members thereof shall have the 
right to graze stock on the land between the level of the reservoir and the taking 
line described in Part II hereof. The said Tribal Council and the members of 
said Indian Tribe shall have, without cost, the right of free access to the shore- 
line of the reservoir including the right to hunt and fish in and on the aforesaid 
shoreline and reservoir, subject, however, to regulations governing the corre- 
sponding use by other citizens of the United States. 

Section XI. The United States through the Department of the Interior shall 
render all aid and assistance to individual members of said Tribe whose lands 
are within the said taking area for the purposes of purchasing land in the name 
of the United States for said individuals and the United States shall reconvey 
said lands under trust patent to the individual owners upon the selection by said 
owners of the land which they decide to have purchased for them. The said 
trust patents shall be in form and effect the same as corresponding trust patents 
heretofore issued to said individuals. The holders of exchange assignments 
within the said taking area shall be regarded as holders of trust patents and 
shall be accorded the same privileges and procedures as holders of land held in 
trust as in this section provided. 

The funds for the purchase of such substitute land in all cases shall be provided 
by the individual applying for such purchase and reconveyance as is herein 
described, out of monies placed to his credit for the transfer of his lands, improve- 
ments and timber under the authority of this agreement and the subsequent Act 
of Congress herein provided for but no service charge shall be made by the 
United States in addition to the cost of the substitute allotment. The lands so 
selected and purchased as substitute allotments may be either within he bound- 
aries of the Cheyenne River Reservation as diminished by this agreement or 
outside said reservation as may meet the desires of the individuals involved 
in the several transactions: Provided, That no purchase of lands outside the 
Cheyenne River Reservation shall affect the existing status of such lands, interests 
or rights therein, or improvements thereon, with respect to taxation. No prior 
Act of Congress or Departmental regulation shall be held to be a bar to the 
full operation of this section, nor shall the Tribal Constitution, ordinance or 
resolution thereunder be held to be a bar to the full operation of this section, 
numbered XI. 

SecTION XII. No part of any expenditure made by the United States under 
any or all of the provisions of this agreement and the subsequent acts of ratifica- 
tion shall be charged as an offset or counter claim against any tribal claim 
which has arisen under any treaty, law, or executive order of the United States 
prior to the effective date of taking of said land as provided for in section I 
hereof and the payment of Sioux benefits as provided for in section 17 of the 
said Act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. 888), as amended, shall be continued under 
the provision of section 14 of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat. 984), on the basis now in operation without regard to the loss of tribal 
land within the taking area under the provisions of this agreement. 

Section XIII. The United States agrees to reimburse the said Tribal Council 
for expenses incurred by it and caused by, or incident to, the negotiations which 
have led up to the making and ratification of this agreement: Provided, That 
such reimbursable expenses do not exceed in the aggregate $100,000, of which 
not more than $50,000 shall be payable as attorney fees. The Tribal Council 
shall send a statement to the Secretary of the Army setting out said expenses 
up to the date of the proclamation to be issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
declaring that the Act of Congress approving this agreement is in full force 
and effect. The Secretary of the Army shall forward said statement to the 
Congress for appropriation together with his recommendations. 

Secrion XIV. Holders of inherited lands or interests in lands may consoli- 
date their interests by and between themselves and the total proceeds in the 
hands of any individual held by such consolidation of interests may be used by 
any individual holder of the same for purchase of substitute lands as in section 
XI provided. 
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SEcTIon XV. The right of any individual member of said Indian Tribe to reject 
the final appraisal made on his land and improvements shall be preserved and, 
if any individual does reject such final appraisal, he shall file notice of such 
rejection by notice in writing to the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
who shall thereupon file a proceeding in the United States District Court of the 
District of South Dakota as in a condemnation proceeding and jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon said Court to determine, by procedure corresponding to 
a condemnation proceeding, the value of said land and improvements and the 
said Tribal Council shall deposit with the clerk of said court the full amount 
set out in the final appraisal which was previously offered to said individual, 
which fund shall be used in payment in full or in part of the final judgment of 
said United States District Court. Cost of such proceedings shall be borne by 
the United States and the individual involved shall be entitled to counsel at 
his own expense. In the event the amount of the appraisal so deposited in said 
Court is not enough to cover the final judgment in said proceeding, the United 
States shall pay such difference from the fund of $5,384,014 established under 
section II, hereof, into the hands of the clerk of said Court and thereupon title 
shall vest in the United States. 

SEcTION XVI. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$10,644,014, as provided by sections II, V, and XIII, exclusive of the sums to 
be charged against the cost of construction of the Oahe project as provided in 
sections III and IV hereof, 


Mr. Frank Ducheneaux, chairman, Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal 
Council, explained the purpose of the hearing and discussed the prog- 
ress being made in em omar Public Law 776 of the 83d Congress. 
A résumé of Mr. Ducheneaux’s remarks follows: 


TENTATIVE REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR CHEYENNE RIVER RESERVATION UNDER 
Pusric LAw 776 


BACKGROUND 


There are 576 family units on Cheyenne River Reservation eligible to partici- 
pate in the rehabilitation program under section V, Public Law 776. The act ap- 
propriates $5,160,000 which is to rehabilitate all eligible members of the tribe. 
(Rehabilitation is defined as developing individual and family plans, relocating, 
reestablishing, and providing other assistance designed to help improve the 
economic and social status of.) We must then break down and examine the in- 
dividual families and place them in categories which will meet the requirements 
for rehabilitation. 

There are approximately 50 families who are at present operating a self-ruan- 
aged unit which meets the average norm of the area as to income. Another 25 
families are employed either by the Government or the tribe. These two groups 
will not receive aid from the program as we may assume that they have let 
acceptable standards socially and economically. 

There are 218 families receiving categorical assistance grants at the present 
time. Rehabilitation of this group will consist of providing improvement of 
present housing and living conditions. 

The remaining families are the group which will receive the major aid from 
the program. The individual family desires and plans will be developed and 
aided toward standards of living which will meet the norms of the area in which 
they live. 

In February 1955 a survey sheet was sent to each of the 576 families soliciting 
information as to their desires for rehabilitation. Replies were received from 
approximately 60 percent of those contacted. These replies showed that the main 
interest of the people was in a program of cattle production. A much smaller 
group wished to develop a business or engage in farming. The answers received 
are the basis of the plan developed for rehabilitation of the people of Cheyenne 
River Reservation. 


TRIBAL COUNCIL ACCOMPLISH MENTS AND ASSETS 


The constitution and bylaws of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe, approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, December 27, 1935, article IV, section G, authorizes 
the tribal council “to administer any funds or property of the tribe * * *.” Pub- 
lic Law 776, section V, states “that said fund provided for in this section shall be 
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expended upon the order and direction of the tribal council of said tribe, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose set forth in this 
section.” The tribal council must therefore submit a plan which will fulfill the 
intent of the Congress in the passage of Public Law 776. 

The Tribal Council of Cheyenne River Reservation has operated under the 
constitution since 1935. Through experience gained from 20 years of self- 
government, the tribal council has been able to develop a program for the triba! 
members which will meet the intent of the Congress of the United States. 

Among the programs developed and carried out by the tribal council is a 
cattle enterprise which has brought some members to financial independence 
from tribal or governmental control. The assets of the tribe, due to this pro- 
gram and above individual gain, now amounts to approximately one-half million 
dollars. The income from tribal land leases amounts to approximately $250,000 
yearly. This amount enables the tribe to carry out the tribally operated law-and- 
order program, a welfare program, and an individual loan program in addition 
to paying a staff of 22 members to carry out the tribal government program. It 
also pays the council members for services rendered and mileage traveled. The 
business of the tribe is carried out in an orderly manner and the credit rating 
of the tribe is recognized as outstanding by all who have business with them. 

Before the Oahe taking, the members of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
owned 798,482 acres of land. Tribal ownership amounted to 813,185 acres. 
After the Oahe taking is completed the individual ownership by tribal members 
will be 754,741. Of the land both tribally owned and individual allotted, ap- 
proximately 40 percent is used by Indians; 60 percent is used by non-Indians. 
The development of a program which will materially increase the use of their 
greatest asset, the land, is imperative. The soil of the reservation is recognized 
as the best grassland in the area. It has been wisely used, soil-conservation 
practices are followed and the value for cattle is very high. 

The tribal members desire to make use of their land. They have been handi- 
capped in the past because of limited means and organized and administered 
programs. The program advanced to carry out the objectives of Congress under 
the provisions of this act will be tribally developed, tribally administered, and 
tribally supervised. No one can expect that all recipients in the program will 
be successful; however, the members of the tribe will determine their future on 
the successful fulfillment of the plan. 


THE PLAN 


The administration of the plan will be carried out by the tribal council. It is 
believed that, in order to be successful, a staff of the following members will need 
to be recruited by written examination from available tribal members: 


Anticipated annual cost of administration 


Salary Total 








SN Bn 5. whi tsteidiniand sain nneihevatidl benedies andiiedabiendiial $6, 000 $6, 000 
te EE TENNIS. 3 1:02 <ncinmnenand camgh ages wenrieernesaaindaecneeinmuneanaiianee 3, 000 12, 000 
ONG is ic ao cece ccccn na cucudwncnoncuvenccsvabensscsesncbusbusuncceselaaauetenen 2, 400 7, 200 
Cara, teavel, chevicnl engeplies; O00 5 56d i iio nd dctdatin do bicsinwndddcénes, ethdsspenne oust 4, 800 

RIE Oe 8 NEES es SEEN Sot ey eS ee ee ee ULE | 30, 000 


| Nontribal member may be selected if no tribal member is qualified. 


The rehabilitation committee of the tribal council, together with representa- 
tives of the Secretary of the Interior, will prepare programs, determine policy, 
and make recommendations to the tribal council concerning individual programs 
and procedures. Should the rehabilitation committee as described above fail 
to make recommendations or agree on policy, it shall be the duty of the tribal 
chairman and the reservation superintendent to make suitable adjustments. 
These will then be considered by the tribal council. Should full agreement still 
not be possible, the item shall be referred to the Secretary of the Interior for 
recommendation and determination. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Students 


The tribal council is on record as believing that education and the benefits 
thereof are the greatest possibility for the rehabilitation of the members of the 
Cheyenne River Reservation. It is also felt that education above high school 
is necessary for its members. Most parents on the reservation are unable to 
provide the high-school graduate with necessary funds to continue his education. 
It is believed that these students should receive assistance in the form of an 
educational grant. These grants will be given to students who show by a 
practical plan that they can become self-sufficient at the completion of their 
course. They will submit their plan to the rehabilitation committee and, upon 
its approval, they will be advanced one-third of the estimated year’s cost. The 
reservation superintendent will make a report each 3 months concerning the 
success of the student. If recommendation is made, the grant is continued until 
the student completes his education. The estimated yearly cost per student is 
$1,000. Total cost of the program to be $300,000 for 10 years. 


ADULT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


An adult-training program will enable adults to learn a trade and subsist 
until income has begun. This program will care for those who can show a 
plan which will lead to self-scpport. It will also be a grant as the individual 
should not be compelled to pay for training which will bring about his rehabili- 
tation and separate him from the reservation. It is expected that the training 
period will be short. It will also be rather expensive, as in most cases the 
grant should enable the recipient to care for his family during training. It 
is estimated that $2,500 per case will be needed, with probably 40 cases during 
the 10 years of the program. Total cost, $100,000. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


A recent rehabilitation survey indicates that there are approximately 150 
families who require partial rehabilitation in order to bring them to a satisfactory 
standard, or who wish to develop small businesses either on or off the reserva- 
tion. Many of this group are families who have been started in the cattle 
business by the tribal cattle enterprise but are unable to reach suitable social 
or economic standards due to the limitation of their present operation. It is 
estimated that this group can be placed on a satisfactory level by investments 
of from $5,000 to $10,000. An average of $8,000 per family for this group has 
been agreed upon. The plan would be to increase the production stock, provide 
needed machinery, and repair present housing or build new housing. Water 
development for livestock and domestic use would also be considered. Some 
families of this group wish to start small businesses, either on or off the 
reservation. The loans made to members of this group will be secured by a 
mortgage to the tribe. The interest rate will be 3 percent. Loans made to 
tribal members to establish businesses off the reservation will be made by banks 
and the loan guaranteed by a deposit at the bank making the loan. This will 
secure the loan and avoid developing tribal holdings off the reservation where 
control and direction would be difficult. The total cost of this phase of the 
program will be $1,200,000. 


COMPLETE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


There are 100 families who will need establishment of complete cattle units. 
These families have some land and can acquire other lands either by tribal 
allocation or lease from allottees. The average need of this group would be— 


EEVOCOs COD CO kikectticnniitmmikie $10, 000 

REINO CE IO aos csc cedicincesstisnnsitnietettHantceaiteiiaial Es 

Water development, fences, buildings.__.._......._._ 7, 000 
Total required for each family____.._________ 20, 000 


Total required for this group__..._..._.______ 2, 000, 000 
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REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC WELFARE CLIENTS 


The 218 families now receiving public-welfare assistance have little if any 
chance for rehabilitation under the generally accepted meaning of rehabilitation. 
Improvement of their social and economical status is desirable and necessary if 
all eligible tribal members are to be considered. These individuals receive 
from State or Federal sources enough funds for a meager living. Housing is 
their greatest problem. A low-cost-housing project and/or a home-repair project 
should take care of the needs of this group. It is estimated that $2,500 per case 
will be needed to carry out this program. Total cost of the program would be 
$545,000. If rent is a part of the budget of the assistance client, he will pay 
rent to the tribe. The tribe will protect its investment in housing and home 
repair by taking as security the material investment itself and the trust prop- 
erty of the individual and/or the income therefrom. 


REPAYMENT 


The repayment of production items (cattle) of the loan will be “in kind.” 
Experience has shown that fluctuations of cattle prices can cause undue hard- 
ship to borrowers if cash payment is required. The cattle repaid on loans will 
be used for reissue to other families desiring rehabilitation. The program of 
repayment follows: 


1st year, none. 6th year, 20 percent of loan. 
2d year, none. 7th year, 10 percent of loan. 
3d year, 10 percent of loan. 8th year, 10 percent of loan. 
4th year, 10 percent of loan. 9th year, 10 percent of loan. 
5th year, 20 percent of loan. 10th year, 10 percent of loan. 


The borrower will have repaid the loan at the end of 10 years. The addi- 
tional 20 percent of repayment represents interest on the loan and will enable 
the tribe to keep the principal intact. Principal and interest will be reissued 
and in very rare instances converted to cash. 

The nonproductive portion of the loan will be paid off in 20 years in cash 
payments. A low rate of interest, probably not exceeding 3 percent, will be 
charged. ‘The length of time and low interest rate are justified because the loan 
is secured by trust property. The improvements made with the loan will re- 
main under tribal management as additional security. 

It is anticipated that some of the families will wish to leave the reservation 
and seek residence and employment in cities. These people will not have es- 
tablished credit ratings so it is proposed that their loans be guaranteed by de- 
posits in the banks making the loans. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Baescation:mboré Nigh meloplsii. Jo. 2osc ee $300, 000 
Baucntion, wiuit levelos.. 2.28 oe. cuss de et Be ee nn 100, 000 
Partie) nebabiiitat ibn promt. es a 1, 200, 000 
Gemplate rehabilitation! peogrém.. 22010 sous) Se oe 2, 000, 000 
Program for public welfare clients_..........--.-___---_-.---_.-. 545, 000 

TIRE: isin so aascs ca tc inh hc niceties Ee 4, 145, 000 


The administrative costs of the operation will come from interest on loans 
to individuals participating in the program. All loans and cattle contracts now 
in effect will be continued and incorporated into the new rehabilitation program. 

A copy of resolution No. 118-54 which provided for the transfer 
of certain funds from those allocated for damages to the reservation 
to make up the difference between the MRBI appraisal and the tribal 
appraisal was submitted for the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows: ) 


RESOLUTION No. 118-54 


Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, through the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, has directed that a vote be taken for the acceptance of Public Law 776 
which authorizes a settlement with the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe for the 
taking of Indian lands for the Oahe Dam and Reservoir; and 
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Whereas the tribal council had first expressed its opposition to the acceptance 
of the law in its present form for the reason that it felt that the tribal funds 
provided for by the law were not sufficiently protected ; and 

Whereas the tribal council, after deliberating for 2 days to arrive at a solu- 
tion to the problem presented by the directive from the Secretary of the Interior 
which at first seemed to be contrary to the wishes of the tribe, now believes that 
it has arrived at a solution which will be acceptable both to the people who 
have lands in the taking area and those whose only interest is in the tribal 
funds; and 

Whereas the solution arrived at is that a sufficient sum, which should approxi- 
mate $273,138.95, be shifted from the money to be paid for damages to the reser- 
vation as a whole under section II of Public Law 776 to the fund of $2,250,000 
to make up the difference between the MRBI appraisal and the tribal appraisal 
in order to satisfy the individual owners so that they would be less likely to 
ask for a court determination as to the value of their lands; and 

Whereas the tribal council at the evening session on December 11, 1954, con- 
tacted Tribal Attorney Ralph H. Case by long-distance telephone to seek his 
advice as to the validity of such an action by the council; and 

Whereas Mr. Case advised that he would guarantee that it could be done 
within the law, and recommended that the tribal council take this means to 
make the law acceptable to all groups and still protect the tribal interests; and 
that we accept the law by as strong a majority as possible, but not less than 75 
percent, then we would be in a better position to ask for amendments as to the 
language of the law; and 

Whereas Mr. Case further advised that the chances are too great to disregard 
the advice of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, of, particularly, Senator Case, 
and of Senator Mundt; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of the members of the tribal council 
that the foregoing recommendations be approved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council this 11th day of De- 
cember 1954 That the sum of $273,138.95 be shifted from the money to be paid 
for damages to the reservation as a whole under section II of Public Law 776 to 
the fund of $2,250,000 to make up the difference between the MRBI appraisal 
and the tribal appraisal; and be it further 

Resolved, That the foregoing recommendations of Tribal Attorney Ralph H. 
Case are hereby approved; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Mr. Case with the 
advice that the members of the tribal council have adopted his recommendations 
unanimously by rolleall vote, and will stand or fall on that recommendation. 

Approved by the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council this 11th day of Decem- 
ber 1954 by a rolleall vote of 15 for and 0 against. 

ALICE BOWKER, 
Secretary, Cheyenne River Siour Tribal Council. 


A copy of the acceptance of appraisal and release and conveyance 
of property form was discussed and placed in the record. 
(Form referred to above follows :) 


ACCEPTANCE OF APPRAISAL AND RELEASE AND CONVEYANCE FOR 
LAND, ETC., PUBLIC LAW 776 


This Acceptance is in regard to Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, South 
Dakota, as affected by and under the provisions of a Statute of the United States, 
Public Law 776, 88d Congress, approved September 3, 1954, which has been 
ratified by the adults of said Cheyenne River Reservation and proclaimed by the 
Secretary of the Interior as in full force and effect on April 6, 1955. 


soci da ah tan alla Ml a . owner (Ss) OE en CO Ni ose tdci cnnka 
Cheyenne River Sioux Indian Reservation, Missouri River Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir Project, South Dakota, described as follows: 


said tract(s) together with the timber and all improvements thereon, being 
shown on the final appraisal made by the negotiating committee of the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Indian Tribal Council, to be of the total value of $________________ 
and said appraisal being satisfactory to said owner(s). 
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NOW THEREFORE, said owner(s) waive the option allowed the landowner 
under Section XV of Public Law 776 to reject said final appraisal, and do hereby 
accept said appraisal and accept said sum of $___--_-__-__-___________ from 
the United States of America and acknowledge receipt of the same when credited 
to owner’s individual money account as final payment in full for the above 
described property, and in consideration of said payment do hereby release and 
discharge said United States from any and all claims of every kind now existing 
in connection with the taking and use of said property for the project above 
mentioned. 

Said owner(s) do further hereby confirm the conveyance of said lands to the 
United States as provided in said Public Law 776 and do hereby convey and quit 
claim all their interest in said lands and property to the United States forever. 

DEE OES pian uenii® GT OR ince beisiista oom ec » 1955. 
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STATE OF SOUTH na eee 
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& NOGRET © Or iCs DETROIT COINING pit eden snineeminnninenn , known to 
me to be the person whose name —__----_-__ subscribed to the within instrument 
and acknowledged that ~----------_- OE eae eed executed the same for the 


purpose therein contained. 
In witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand and official seal. 


By CMRI CIOS OR nce tetcctncennn ces nransenn 
(Seal) 


Mr. Philip Black Moon spoke on behalf of the Red Scaffold Dis- 
trict and submitted two plans which are outlined briefly below. Mr. 
Black Moon felt that the Indians of his district were not entirely in 
sympathy with the rehabilitation procedures being followed by the 
tribal council. A letter addressed to Congressman E. Y. Berry by 
Philip Black Moon was inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to above follows :) 


Rep Scarroitp DIstkRIct, 
Howes, 8S. Dak., Septeniber 8, 1955. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
Congressman from the Second District, South Dakota. 

Dear Mr. Berry: I, the undersigned, have been appointed from my district 
of Red Scaffold, Howes, S. Dak., in a district council assembled and delegated 
to me with authority to present any tribal view or problem affecting the district 
and convey to you while you are here at Cheyenne River agency. 

I, therefore, present to you plan No. 1, of our own design, as follows: 

That under section 3, of the Oahe Act, that the rehabilitation fund of $3,134,014 
be prorated to each member, men, women, and child of this reservation, and 
that their funds so prorated may be deposited to IIM account in this, their 
respective agency * * * and plan No. 2, that a certain portion of the funds 
appropriated under section 2 of the Oahe Act be set aside for educational purpose 
to be used for our young people who may require higher studies in learning 
or for vocational and colleges. 

Respectfully yours, 
Puiiie BLAcK Moon, 
Delegate from Red Scaffold District, Howes, 8S. Dak. 


The following letter was also made a part of the record : 
Dupree, S. Dak., December 13, 1955. 


Mr. J. L. TAYLor, 
Consultant, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Taytor: Putting the Indians on reservations has created many 
problems for the Indians. Work in industries is not available in most places. 
The economic resources of the land are small, as the land, in most instances (at 
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least in South Dakota) is the most unproductive of all lands. The Indians who 
stay on the reservations are separated from the mainstream of the American 
way of life, rather than integrated into the American culture. 

The economic conditions on the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation and the 
other reservations in South Dakota are ter-ible. I believe that over one-half 
of the Indian people on the Cheyenne Reservation live in 1- or 2-room log cabins, 
with as many as 8 to 10 people. The cabins are cold in the winter and hot in 
the summer. Many of the little children have pneumonia of some sort at some 
time during the winter. 

Drinking water is often obtained from a cattle dam from one-quarter to 10 
miles away. I have seen Indians dipping water from a dam while cattle are 
drinking the same water and standing in the dam just a few feet away. Wells 
producing good drinking water are scarce and I have not seen any well at any 
Indian home since I have been on the Cheyenne Reservation the past 2 years. 
There may be a few wells, though. Once I traveled about 25 miles up and down 
rugged draws and gullies near Bridger Community, Howes, to get water from a 
spring. 

The economic problem is basic to the other problems of the Indians. If they 
don’t have the proper food and good healthy living conditions, they cannot work 
properly. Yet, employment is seasonal and the Indians have really not learned 
to work steadily. 

Mentally, the Indian feels defeated. Sometimes after I have worked and 
struggled so hard in the Indian churches I reach the same point as many In- 
dians do; what’s the use! I just don’t seem to be getting anywhere in develop- 
ing leadership, in getting the Indian people to lift themselves to better them- 
selves economically, educationally, and spiritually. To overcome this mental 
or psychological barrier, the Indian people must see their own worth as indi- 
viduals. Many Indians have proven their abilities and have been accepted as 
individuals in the American culture. The average Indian on the reservation 
ust realize that he can be as good as anyone else if he will but trv. 

He, too, can be a responsible citizen. Then the white people must accept the 
Indian for what he is, a human being who has feelings, desires, longings, and 
needs like any other person. People who say, “The only good Indian is a dead 
Indian,” are neither Christian nor human. 

Moving toward tribal government and control of Indian lands by the Indian 
people themselves is good. The Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council, comprised 
of members elected by the Indian people, control some of the land on the reserva- 
tion. I think that the Federal Government should turn complete control of all 
Indian land to the tribal council. At the end of a definite period of time, perhaps 
20 years, the land would be placed on the tax lists of the counties and taxed at a 
certain percentage each year until over a succession of years the land would be 
taxed at full rate as any other land in the counties. Let the tribal council handle 
the leases of land and the oil leases. The tribal council is now running a good 
cattle program in which 2-year heifers are given to responsible parties and pay- 
ment is made in like kind over a period of 8 years. 

Gradually the State should take over control of the health, welfare, and 
school programs, and work through the counties. The Indian children need to 
be in public schools rather than segregated as many now are. Law enforcement 
should come under the State, for now three governments have laws—Federal, 
State, and tribal. 

The greatest help the Indians need now is in using the economic resources 
they have—cattle, land, and manpower. Extension clubs in homemaking and 
4-H Clubs for youth are vital. Night schools in cattle raising and use of land 
are good. The relocation program of the Federal Government in which families 
are helped in getting work in the bigger cities is good. Bring industry to the 
reservation, as proposed by Senator Harold Case and Representative E. Y. Berry, 
is greatly needed. 

Let the Indian people run their own affairs, insofar as possible, through the 
tribe! council. I believe that too much control by the Federal Government takes 
the initiative away from the Indian. The sooner the Indians are on their own 
the better off they will be in the long run. Some Indians say that, too. Giving 
the Indians free medical care, free food, free schooling, free this and that, tends 
to make many of them lazy and shiftless. With giving the Indians freedom also 
comes the need to assume responsibilities and to use the available rescurces of 
education, land, cattle, work, and the like, as a means of bettering themselves. 
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The churches can help by giving the Indians the moral and spiritual founda- 
tions to better themselves and to find their part and purpose in life. To have 
faith in them, to encourage them, to love them, to understand them as they meet 
the conflicts of living in two cultures at one time and really never a part of 
either, and to accept them for what they are as individuals, such is the work of 
the church. 

I am grateful to have this opportunity to present some facts and beliefs. Last 
May, I briefly attended a meeting of the committee in Washington during the 
discussion of payment for a bombing range on the Pine Ridge Reservation. To 
know of the painstaking care and consideration to the needs and problems of 
the Indian people as given by the committee is heartening. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. JAMes L. SELMSER. 


At 5 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until September 9, 1955. 
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SIOUX INDIAN TRIBES, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
Meeting With South Dakota State Commission of Indian Affairs 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1955 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SuspcomMMITrEE ON [nprIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

Pierre, S. Dak. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 p. m., in the St. 
Charles Hotel, Hon. E. Y. Berry, presiding. 

Mr. Harry. The committee will come to order. 

Bishop Roberts, Your Honor the Mayor, Senator Mundt, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy to be in 
your great State after being in your capital. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hatey. I am very shortly going to turn this meeting back to 
your very able C ongressman who is a ‘member of the Indian Affairs 
Committee, one of the ranking members of the committee. He prob- 
ably knows more about Indian affairs than I will ever know. 

It is true, as he says, that we do not have many Indians in Florida. 
As a matter of fact, my entire State has 984. I think I have about 
10 voters in my congressional district in the little town of Brighton 
who are Indians. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hatey. At this time I will turn over this meeting to a man 
who has been interested in not only your problems here in South Da- 
kota, he has been interested in the problems of the Indians of America. 
He is a fine man, and I say again, that about the only thing that I 

‘an find wrong with him is ‘that he is up here. I suppose he has to be 
a Republican, otherwise he would not be in the Congress—just like 
I have to be a Democrat down south or I would not get up there 
either. 

So I am going to turn this meeting over to your Congressman 
Berry, member of the committee. And Senator, I hope that this 
does not bring any senatorial investigation of the House, because I 


know it is unusual. But I have a lot of confidence in this man. | 
know that he is doing a good job. I know he is interested in the 
problems. 


So, Mr. Berry, if you will take over from here, I will appreciate it. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Berry. Bishop Roberts, do you have people here who would 
like to present things of interest to the committee / 
Bishop Roprerts. Yes, we have. 
31 
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STATEMENT OF BISHOP W. BLAIR ROBERTS, MEMBER, STATE 
COMMISSION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Bishop Roserts. I thank you very much. In the first place, I would 
like to explain for the benefit of the members of this committee just 
a word about our South Dakota commission. 

We feel it is the most representative State commission on Indian 
affairs that you can find for this reason: That it is made up of equal 
numbers of Indians and non-Indians. At our meetings every Indian 
is invited to attend and so far as there is opportunity to express any 
wishes or any opinions that he might wish. We have one objective 
in view in our commission here and that is to abolish for all practical 
purposes the terms “Indian” and “non-Indian.” In other words, 
what we want to do and what we have been trying to do is to make 
equal rights for all in the way of education, the way of health, law 
enforcement, social security, and help in that way. We want it to 
be, here in South Dakota, that there is no difference between one 
kind of a man and another kind of a man; that it is not the pigments 
of one’s skin that make the difference, it is the fact that we are all 
members of the human family. That, Congressman, is what we are 
trying to do here in South Dakota. 

There have been a great many abuses. We have had a great many 
cases where Indians are not given the opportunity or education that 
other children have. There are places where law enforcement is such 
that it would not be tolerated in any non-Indian community. There 
are cases where medical facilities are at the very worst. 

What we are trying to do, in short, is to make the Indian people 
not Indian people but South Dakotans and Americans. And our 
hope, our aim, all the way through in whatever branch of work we 
are engaged, or whatever problem we are tackling—the whole thing 
is to try and make our people one here in this State. And that, I 
know, is what the Indian Department wants and what your committee 
wishes. 

Also, I will say, too, I would like to say, that we have received the 
greatest of cooperation from our congressional Representatives and 
Senators in Washington. They came out here at one of our very early 
meetings and we tried to work—tried to make a working contact 
with them. The whole trouble in the entire Indian country, as I see 
it—and I think as our commission sees it—is the fact that we do not 
know who is responsible for what. And I take that especially in the 
way of law enforcement. I was telling Congressman Lovre and Sena- 
tor Mundt just a few minutes ago that in the matter of law enforce- 
ment we had a hearing one time up here at which we invited the 
United States district attorney, Leo Flynn. 

At that time we had a circuit court judge; we had a county judge; 
as I remember it, we had members of the tribal court, trying to figure 
out who is responsible for law, in what way, what power the tribal 
court has. And whatever power they have should be stuck to and 
respected instead of overruled as at least one decision that we remember 
was overruled. 

And that is our effort here in the South Dakota Commission of 
Indian Affairs. We meet twice a year at least, sometimes 3 or 4 times. 
But at our meetings the two races are equally represented and every- 
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body has a chance to say his say and visitors are always welcome. 
And just as long as we are introducing members of the commission, 
that 1s, others have been introduced here, and our visitors have, I 
would like to ask those who are here to stand up as I give their names 
so that you will recognize who they are. dese 

Just one word, though, about certain members of the commission: 
According to law, according to the ruling of the legislature when it 
was established, when this commission was established, I think they 
did one of the smartest things they could have done. They took the 
heads of our four departments and made them ex officio members of the 
South Dakota Commission of Indian Affairs, the department of 
health, the department of public welfare, the department of education, 
and the department of law and order, the attorney general. 

Those are four members of the commission who are members of the 
commission no matter who the personnel may be, they and their suc- 
cessors, because those represent the four particular departments that 
have to do with our common problem in the State. 

I am going to ask Dr. Van Heuvelen, who is the head of the depart- 
ment of health. 

Judge Saunders, who is the attorney general. 

Mr. Freeman, Harold Freeman, who is the department of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Matthew Furze, who is the department of public welfare. 

I also want to introduce a man who is the best secretary that any 
commission ever had and I hope neither Democrats nor Republicans 
will entice him away, and that is Mr. F. R. Wanek, who is the record- 
ing secretary. 

Then Ben American Horse. Is he here? Ben is not here. 

Elmer Compton, I know, is not here. 

Joe Renville is here. There he is down there. 

Mrs. Clara Whitesell. You see we believe in woman suffrage on 
this commission. We have women as well as men, and she is a most 
valuable member of the commission. 

And John Gates. 

Also, at the very beginning, when the commission was organized 
some 6 years ago we asked that the area director of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Aberdeen be a consulting member of this commis- 
sion. And at the present time, I am very glad that they have chosen 
our good friend, Ben Reifel—Dr. Ben Reifel. 

So I wish that you would know, that is, your own committee, that 
anything that you wish to suggest to us, any way in which we can co- 
operate with you, anything that we can do that you think would 
a our work in carrying out what I saw is our objective— 
to make A #1 people our Indians just the same as we do the Germans, 
the Scotch, the Norwegians, and the rest of them—anything that we 
can do we pledge you our cooperation and we thank you for coming 
tous. [Applause. | 

Bishop Roserts. I want to call John Artichoke from the depart- 
ment of education. Mr. Artichoke, by the way, is more responsible 
than anybody else for the publication or the gathering together of 
that pamphlet, Indians in South Dakota, which you have probably 
seen, which we think is a good one. : 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN ARTICHOKER, SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Articnoker. Chairman Roberts and members of the South 
Dakota delegation, Congressman Haley, and ladies and gentlemen, 
in 1949 Mr. Freeman signed South Dakota’s first contract with the 
Department of the Interior as authorized by the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act of 1934. The purpose of this act, as most of you know, is to 
help provide school districts with funds for educating Indian children. 

This program has done a great deal to help in the withdrawal 
program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs by placing more Indian 
children in public schools. 

Mr. Wanek has just passed out two charts which show the trend 
of enrollment in the various schools in the State of South Dakota. 
Indian children in our State attend private, public, and Federal 
schools. I had information available from fiscal year 1939 to fiscal 
year 1954, which shows the trend of the enrollment. We did not 
have information available for fiscal years 1947-48, and that is in- 
dicated by the jagged line on the chart. 

The vertical line on the chart represents the year that South Dakota 
first signed its Johnson-O’Malley contract. You will note in 1949 
the Indian enrollment in the Federal schools was approximately 3,750. 
And that has remained relatively the same over that 4-year period 
with approximately 3,767 Indian children enrolled this past year. 

There has been a tremendous increase in the number of Indian 
students in the public schools, In fiscal 1950, the Indian enrollment 
was approximately 1,893 and this last fiscal year it jumped to 2,841. 
The enrollment in the private schools in fiscal 1950 was 1,585, and 
has decreased a little bit through the years, and last year it was 1,415. 

That shows pretty much the enrollment of the Indian youngsters 
and the trend toward the increase in the number of children attending 
our public schools. 

Chart No. 2 shows a little bit better the increase in the number 
of Indian children in our public schools, 

In fiscal 1950, 51.8 percent of Indian children enrolled in schools 
in South Dakota were in Federal schools. In fiscal 1954, 47 percent 
of the Indian children were in Federal schools. In fiscal 1950, 26.2 

ercent of the Indian children were in public schools and that has 
increased over that 5-year period to 35.4 percent. And as you will 
see, the trend of enrollment in the private schools has decreased. 

The reason that I made up these charts was to show you that we 
are getting more Indian children into our public schools. This has 
been made possible largely through the Johnson-O’Malley program. 
We have always taken the stand in the State that Indians are citizens 
and have the right to attend whatever public schools are in their 
school district. We pay for the cost of educating Indian children 
in public schools on the basis of the amount of nontaxable Indian 
land in the Indian district, the number of Indian youngsters en- 
rolled, the mill levy of the district, and the type of program that 
is covered by the schools and their ability to meet those needs. 
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The Johnson-O’Malley program for providing education for Indian 
children in public schools has been fairly satisfactory. There is 
hardly a school district in the State of South Dakota that educates 
Indian children that receives 100 percent of the cost of education. 
This results because of the formula that we have worked out and 
because of the fact that the Indians are entitled to go to the public 
schools. 

The financial burden for educating Indian youngsters in the public 
schools rests largely with the local districts. About 87 percent of the 
revenue used for school purposes comes from school district levels and 
you can see what a problem it is to a local taxpayer when we have some 
school districts that have as high as 500,000 acres of nontaxable Indian 
land in the districts. 

We have been fairly well satisfied with the Johnson-O’Malley pro- 
gram since it began in 1949. However, as yet we have never had 
enough money to reimburse the school districts to the full amount 
which they are entitled to receive. Last year we had to prorate ap- 
proximately $10,000 and by rounding out figures at the beginning of 
the school year, say the district was entitled to receive $110, rounded 
out at $100. Last year the district that enrolled some 6,600 children 
forfeited some $47,000. 

That has resulted because we have never been able to budget ac- 
curately enough because we have had to budget 2 years in advance of 
it. We have closed some Federal schools in the last 3 or 4 years in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. And we have never 
been able to make up the difference. 

Tlie fact we have not been able to receive enough money from the 
Johnson-O’Malley program is one of the complaints we have with this 
program. 

The other complaint that we have is with the criteria that the 
Bureau set up for governing the Johnson-O’Malley program. Article 
I, item 6 of our contract with the Bureau states that we can allot funds 
provided under this contract only to school districts that (a) have 
eligible Indian children attending schools—that is, youngsters of one- 
fourth or more Indian blood, (6) maintain standards of educational 
service equivalent to those required by the State, (¢) levy school taxes 
at a rate not less than the average for all school districts in the State, 
and (d) justify assistance under the approved State plan. 

Most of that item is satisfactory except the one that states “levy 
school taxes at a rate not less than the average for all school districts 
in the State.” As a result of the nontaxable lands, in the 67 school 
districts that receive aid under the Johnson-O’Malley program being 
in an area where there is a lot of this nontaxable land, it increased the 
tax rate and therefore the average mill levy of those districts and it 
makes it difficult for us to meet that one part of item 6. 

Another article which we are not satisfied with is item 7 : 

To include for consideration in justifying funds under this contract only 
eligible Indian children, who are those possessing one-fourth or more degree of 
Indian blood and whose parents live on tax-exempt Indian-owned land, pro- 
vided residence on tax-exempt Indian-owned land shall not be required in 
determining pupil eligibility for contract payments in the districts listed under 
special provisions. 
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It is not necessarily the place where the Indian people live in the 
district but it is the fact that the nontaxable Indian land in the dis- 
trict is depleting the tax of the school district and causing the problem. 
There are some cases where districts which contain large acres of 
Indian-owned or tribal-owned land and Indian people are not living 
on that land but on deeded property. As far as our contract is con- 
cerned, we are basically satisfied, but we do need more money to 
satisfy the people in the local districts and to help them assume part 
of the costs so it is not too great of a burden, these two criteria that 
are set up in this contract. 

Just the last part of last month Mr, Freeman signed our contract 
for the coming year. We signed this contract under protest because 
we felt that we are approximately $100,000 short of the amount we 
needed to educate some 1,800 children. 

I would like to read a paragraph in that letter to explain what your 
hopes are for the coming year. 

We realize that providing us with additional funds at this time would necessi- 
tate depriving other States of funds which are sorely needed, and we would 
not wish to be party to such an action. However, in view of our situation, 
we request that every effort be made to secure sufficient funds for South Dakota 
in line with the thinking of the supplemental appropriations bill for 1956, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, House Resolution 7278, wherein we have asked the 
Interior Department to study the needs for the Johnson-O’Malley program with 
the thought of submitting a supplemental appropriation to meet these needs 
during the early part of the next session of Congress. 

We are fairly well convinced that the most lasting solution to our 
problems our Indian people face is through the medium of education, 
And we think that the publi school is the place where these youngsters 
should get their education, not that the Federal schools are bad, but 
because there is a little more required than just getting an education. 
But there is also a great deal of learning needed from the white young- 
sters. And we hope that we can get enough funds to operate a pro- 
gram for Indian hildres in public schools that will not dissatisfy the 
taxpayer on the district level and help to cause problems in the local 
school district, such as the instance, you remember, Congressman 
Berry, at St. Charles. 

We hope that this committee will help the State of South Dakota 
with its problem of the lack of funds—I know that the same problem 
exists in other States—by giving us every consideration in a supple- 
mental appropriations bill early next session. 

Thank you. 

Bishop Roserts. Thank you very much. [Applause. ] 

Are there any questions that any of the visiting delegation would 
like to ask? 

Mr. Berry. I do not think there is any question I would like to 
ask. I would just like to commend John on a very fine presentation. 
And I would like to say that I think there is no one that does not 
appreciate the very exceptional work that John is doing. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Harry. All I can say, my friend, is “Amen.” 
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Senator Munonr. I can begin to see now why I am at this meeting, 
because I happen to be a member of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations. And what you are talking about, John, goes to our com- 
mittee rather than the committee of which Jim is chairman. Because 
it is up to us to try to find this money. I would like to commend you 
for a very convincing and a very intelligent and persuasive statement. 

When we passed the appropriations on Indian education this year, 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, two things occurred which 
are a little bit unusual. One was that we did make some exploration 
of the Johnson-O’Malley Act and the manner in which it was work- 
ing, and instructed the staff of our Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions during the recess to work with the Indian Bureau to find out 
what were its inadequacies, what it needed in order to make it work 
more effectively. And I certainly am going to see to it that this 
statement which you made tonight is presented to our staff to supple- 
went their efforts in trying to find the ultimate answers. 

The other thing was something which really astounded me. We 
were in the process of exploring with the Indian Bureau pee we 
people how this Johnson-O” Malley Act was operating. I asked the 
question innocently enough, “How much does the Indian Bureau 
spend for higher educ: ation for Indian children above the high-school 
level?” And to say I was shocked was putting it mildly when they 
told me the great Government of the United States was spending an- 
nually for higher education of Indian children $26,000 a year. And 
in fact, it took me a half day to recover my breath. And the next 
morning I am afraid I abused the people who should not have been 
abused. I should have been abusing ourselves for the fact of such a 
disgraceful approach to the Indian problem. Because in many, many 
instances to educate an Indian child just at the high-school level and 
then stop, is to deprive him of the opportunity fully to develop his 
resources and to find his way into the position of leadership to which 
he is entitled. As a consequence of the ruckus we had the next morn- 
ing, we virtually doubled that amount in 1 year and appropriated 
$50,000 instead of the $26,000. I think that we raised enough hulla- 
baloo so perhaps we can double it again next time. And, Bishop Rob- 
erts, let me say to you and your Indian Commission that you can ren- 
der one very fine service, as can John, by helping us to find the avail- 
able Indian high-school graduates with a desire to go to college. 
Because I am perfectly convinced that that committee now realizes 
the shameful neglect which we have been engaging in as far as higher 
education is concerned. And the best rejoinder that the Indian Bu- 
reau people could make was that there were not too many Indian high- 
school graduates who were available and who had the desire to attend 
college. 

I am sure that can be corrected by organizations like yours, and in 
other States similar organizations. 

Since you directed your shot in the direction of appropriations, 

John, I thought I should say this, and I can say it with hopefulness 
and I can say it with confidence, because I know that the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Indian Affairs in its appropriations operation, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee dealing with Indian affairs, is cognizant 
of the point that you make, that the Johnson-O’Malley Act has been 
inadequately financed, that it does have some of its criteria which 
tend to handicap those who are already handicapped the most, and 
certainly we have fallen down in providing higher educational oppor- 
tunities for Indian children. 

Mr. Berry. I would just like to supplement what Karl has said 
with a statement made by Frank Ducheneaux this afternoon up at 
Cheyenne Agency when he was explaining the rehabilitation pro- 
gram for Cheyenne Agency under the bill that gave them nearly $11 
million settlement. 

Of the roughly $5 million that has been appropriated for rehabilita- 
tions they are taking roughly 20 percent of that and setting it aside 
for higher education and trades training and so forth, adult educa- 
tion and higher education, 

Karl, instead of $50,000 for the whole United States, the Cheyenne 
people are setting aside v irtually $100,000 for the children and adult 
education on the Cheyenne Reservation. I am informed it is $300,000. 
I am happy to stand corrected. That is the kind of job that is being 
done today on the Cheyenne Reservation. That is the kind of job 
we hope to be able to do, Jim, when we get these other three Missouri 
River settlement bills through. 

Mr. Lovee. E. Y., just for information, John mentioned they were 
roughly $100,000 short this year. What is the total amount that they 
received this year from the Johnson-O’Malley Act? 

Mr. Arricuoker. We signed the Johnson-O’Malley contract for the 
coming year for $278,000. 

Mr. Lovre, You say you are $100,000 short. 

Mr. ArticuoKer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lovee. That certainly does need correcting. That percentage 
is awfully high it seems to me. 

Bishop Roserts. Would you like to say something, Congressman ? 

Mr. Lover. Not other than that. I was amazed at that deficiency 
John mentioned—$100,000 short for 1 year. And here he tells the 
total amount is only $278,000. Certainly there is a great deficiency 
that should be corrected. 

Bishop Roszerrs. We in South Dakota have a fund for higher edu- 
cation. That is, the State legislature appropriated $7,500 a year 
which the State Legislature of South Dakota gives in schorlarships 
for higher educ ation among our Dakota people. I want you to know 
the $2 26, 000 you spoke about for the Nation is a little bit cheap. But 
that is what we are doing in South Dakota. 

This was done at the request of the State legislature, I mean the 
commission. 

Mr. ArticHoKER. I would like to say that this year we have approx- 
imately 100 applicants for the 50 scholarships we have available. 
Last year we had 76 young Indian people in our South Dakota col- 
leges. 
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Bishop Roserts. Thank you very much. 

I am going to ask now, the State director of child welfare, Mrs. 
Grace Martin. 

Mr. Berry. Before you start, Grace, without objection, and with 
the approval of the chairman, I would ask that this chart and this 
report be made a part of the record tonight. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


INDIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


In the State of South Dakota Indian children attend public, private, and Fed- 
eral schools. The following chart shows the number of Indian children en- 
rolled in public, Federal, and private schools in South Dakota from fiscal year 
1939 to fiscal year 1955. There was no information available for fiscal years 
1947 and 1948. The first year that the Johnson-O’Malley program began in 
South Dakota was fiscal year 1950. 
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The following statistics have been received from the Amerdeen area office of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This information is contained in charts I and II. 


Number of Indian children enrolled in public, private, and Federal schools in 
South Dakota from fiscal year 1939 to fiscal year 1954 
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Percentage of the total number of Indian children enrolled in each of the various 
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Mr. Berry. Mrs. Grace Martin, State director of child welfare, 
South Dakota. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE MARTIN, STATE DIRECTOR OF CHILD 
WELFARE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. Martin. Bishop Roberts, congressional delegation and friends, 
I think my heart would beat less fast if you had not brought me clear 
up here. 

I am going to speak very briefly and very seriously from the stand- 
point of the meaning of child welfare in South Dakota and our work 
with the Indian children. 

I want first of all to take just a moment to talk about the thing 
which Congressman Haley mentioned, that after one hundred-some 
years you did not think we had done very well and I agree with you. 
I do not think we have done very well. 

I want to review just a little bit of why I think we have done so 
badly. There is a lot known today about human behavior. There 
is a lot known about what makes people tick as individuais and as hu- 
man beings. And it seems to me so little of that is being used in the 
Department of Indian Affairs. 

Friends, our boarding school system through the years has been a 
system which has disrupted family life. The United Nations, the 
World Health Organization, the United States Children’s Bureau, 
the Yale Institute of Human Affairs and Child Development—lI could 
name a dozen other worldwide and nationwide institutions which have 
studied through the years what makes people tick as people. And 
there are two things which stand out in that as basic principles. One 
of them is that every human being has certain basic fundamental need 
for a family, for being loved, for knowing who they are and what they 
are. 

I do not believe there is any one of us who as parents can raise our 
children with them being gone 9 months out of every year and with us 
2 months and 3 months and feel that those children are growing into 
a real knowledge of family life, a real knowledge and a real feeling of 
who they are and where they belong. That is one of the things that 
has happened to our Indian children. 

I think that today we can take a good long look at the results of the 
policies of the Indian Department through a hundred years of time. 
And today we are working with the mothers and the fathers who are 
the product of the policies of the Indian Bureau, in education, in land 
policies, in the whole gamut of the administration of our reserva- 
tions and the affairs of our Indian people. 

When Senator Mundt talked about the importance of jobs—it is 
important to have jobs, but jobs do not do any good for the individual 
who has not had the background, who has not had the training, who 
has not had the emotional development that they can hold a job and 
can compete with other people. 

The thing which I commend to you people is a good hard look at 
policy, at how much the dynamics of human behavior are being studied 
and applied to the policies of the Federal Government in regard to 
the Indians. 

The other thing I want to talk briefly about is the hard facts of 
what we are running into in the policy of the county, the State, 
and the Federal Government for the Indian who is living off the 
reservation. 
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We have a whole group of people, Indian people, who are in a no 
man’s land so far as having any taxing bodies behind them. We live 
in a society that puts a tremendous value on material success. It is 
very difficult for an economically disadvantaged and inadequate group 
to achieve a place of respect in a society where they themselves are 
not able to acquit themselves materially. 

I am going to speak for a moment about Pennington County, 
where Rapid City is located and where you people are going. Penning- 
ton County is a place where there is a high aggregate of Indian people. 
I think probably some 5,000. They are wanted there because their 
labor is needed. But along with the ones who can work come this 
group of dependent people. The tax base of Pennington County is 
not large enough to possibly meet the relief needs of those people. 
Our attorney general’s office has said that the Indian working becomes 
a citizen, becomes a legal resident of a county when they have ful- 
filled the State laws regarding residence. The Indian Department 
said that the Indian off of the reservation is no longer the respon- 
sibility of the Indian Department. The result of that is—I will back 
up a moment. Our State law also says that the boards of county 
commissioners of the various counties may extend relief to needy 
people within their boundaries. That statute is permissive and it is 
not mandatory. 

The result of that is this: That we have Indian children all over 
this State for whom the Department of Indian Affairs is not respon- 
sible, for whom the county will not be responsible, and for whom we 
cannot get medical care, we cannot get food, we cannot get milk, the 
child simply is without any taxing body responsible for it. 

It seems to me it would be impossible for us to ever integrate and help 
the Indian people to become a part of the society of South Dakota until 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Congress will say that we stand be- 
hind the Indian person wherever he lives, through whatever period 
of time is necessary, until they can be self-supporting. I thank you. 
[ Applause. | 

Bishop Roserts. I am going to ask Congressman Haley if he would 
like to ask any questions. 

Mr. Harry. No, thank you. I think she covered the situation very 
nicely. 

Bishop Roserrs. I want to thank you very much, Mrs. Martin. 
Those things are giving us the view of just what the committee 
really needs, 

I am going to ask now Dr. Ben Reifel, who is the area director, if 
you will say whatever is on your mind, Ben. 

Come up here and do it. We are very glad to have you as a con- 
sulting member of this committee now, our own State committee. 
We are very happy to have you. 


STATEMENT OF BEN REIFEL, AREA DIRECTOR, SOUTH DAKOTA 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rerret. Thank you very much, Bishop. 

I have a little bit of stamina but it does not equal that of our dis- 
tinguished visitor from Florida. I was with this group and his staff 
last night until midnight, and they got me up early this morning and 
had breakfast at 7:15 on our road down, at Standing Rock, too, a 
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meeting at Cheyenne River, and now here at midnight again. They 
ran stand it but I cannot. I want to get to bed because we are going 
to be up on the road again at 8 o’clock in the mor ning. 

So if you do not mind, gentlemen, I am going to cut my remarks 
very short. I think that these gentlemen have got the pitch, so to 
speak, of our Indian problem, our problem of the citizens of Indian 
descent in the Dakotas. I think you got that very vividly from our 
good Senator Mundt’s remarks about opportunity and the concern 
that has been expressed here by our own delegations to the Congress 
of the United States. I do feel that there is a responsibility on our 
part—and that is an Indian Commission that is really an Indian Com- 
mission, Congressman Haley—there are Indians actually on the In- 
dian Commission of South Dakota. There happens to be an actual 
Indian who is director of Indian education on the State staff here in 
South Dakota. And myself, being of Indian descent, too, I think that 
I would like as a consultant of the Commission to say that we as 
Indians—we as Indians—have a responsibility. It is up to us to 
help these folks who want to help us. 

Today I heard a story told to me by an Indian as Congressman 
Haley was riding in the front seat with Congressman Berry to our 
left. This expresses, I think, and in this is something that stands in 
our way to make this adjustment the great opportunity that is Ameri- 
can. I want to pass it on to you who are Indians so that we can carry 
it back to our children. 

The story is about an Indian girl up on the Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion. Sheisdrunk. She is drinking up and living up the oil money 
that has come in there recently. <A ‘Protestant minister goes to this 
girl and says, “You are on the road to hell.” And the Indian girl 
turns to the Protestant minister and said: 

You came, you white people, and took our land. You were not satisfied with 
that. You pushed us off on reservations. Then you came along, you were not 
satisfied with that. You wanted our land. You were not satisfied with that. 
Now you flood our lands. And then all we have left is hell. And when I get 
down there you will probably come and take that away from us. 

I think that is just dramatic. I think it is dramatic because I think 
it tends to express a kind of deep indignation toward something for 
which the white neighbors today are not responsible. Our white 
neighbors today have ‘their hand out to help us, as it is expressed here 
tonight. 

And so long as we as adults can cook up stories of that kind in our 
own language and impart them to our children and our grandchildren, 
my heavens, we can have the finest communities in the land, the finest 
homes built for us, the finest school building, and they would not 
mean athing. So, for us as Indians, we must return and inspire our 
children. Let us get out of our own hearts a racial prejudice that we 
ascribe to the white people against Indians, because I do not think 
it is there. It is for us to realize that we are Americans, one and all, 
and the opportunity is here, and if we can inspire our kids they will 
go to school, they will go to church, they will behave as needs be to be 
a part of this great land in a sad world. | Applause. ] 

Bishop Roserrs. I am going to ask Congressman Berry if he would 
like to say anything more now. It is getting toward the late hour. I 
would like to ask Congressman Berry if you would like to say any- 
thing now. 
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Mr. Berry. Thank you, Bishop Roberts. 

I would like to say this: I know that for the record we should have 
a statement from the Attorney General, so far as law and order is con- 
cerned—from the Department of Education, from the Department of 
Social Welfare, and the Department of Health. 

If time permitted, I know that you could add a great deal not only 
for the benefit of those who are here but for the benefit of those of the 
congressional committee. 

But it is after 11 o’clock. 

I am going to ask, with your permission, Chairman Haley, that 
these four Departments file for the record a statement of their prob- 
lems on law and order, education, health, and welfare. If you folks 
will do that, we will have it in the record for what I feel will be and 
is a very worthwhile record tonight. 

Thank you very much, Bishop Roberts. 

Bishop Roserrs. Congressman Haley, would you like to say any- 
thing before we close the meeting ? 

Mr. Harry. No, sir, Bishop Roberts; I have not got much to say. 
I know that the people here are conscious of the problems. I think 
that your delegation, as you can see here, are conscious of those things. 
You saw how quickly your distinguished Senior Senator arose to 
the occasion. I might say, Senator, they will probably be over there 
for some appropriations. I think you are going to need them, so you 
might as well get busy and get them up for them and let’s get this 
show on the road, so to speak. 

The distinguishel Senator seemed to be somewhat disturbed about 
the two Members of the House. I am going to make him this kind of a 
proposition tonight : Senator, if you will come down to Florida about 
a year from now and make the same speech about the gentleman from 
Florida you just made, because I will be having Republican opposi- 
tion [laughter], I will be very happy to give you a periodical report 
on the distinguished gentleman over here. You will have to keep up 
with him yourself. [Applause. ] 

Bishop Roserts. I want to thank the delegation which has come 
here tonight. I think we have had a good meeting. I believe it has 
done a lot of good. I believe it will do a lot of good. And I want to 
thank you for taking the trouble and the time in the middle of a very 
busy schedule to come and listen to us and meet with us. And I do 
want to again assure you of our cooperation on this Commission, that 
anything we can do—because we believe, as I say, that we have all got 
to work together. It isnot our problem. It isnot your problem. It is 
the Nation’s problem. And we are working toward that one end to 
make everybody citizens with all equal rights here in the State, 
regardless of race. I want to thank you, Congressman Lovre, and you, 
my good Senator, for coming and showing your interest and your 
cooperation in this meeting. 

Without any further ado, the meeting is adjourned. 

Mr. Berry. The meeting will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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(The following letters are included at this point because they ex- 
press opinions on 1 the Sioux Indian Tribes in South Dakota. ) 


MoTHerR BUTLER CENTER, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., October 20, 1954 
Dr. JAcK TAYLOR, 
Staff Consultant, 
House Committee on Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Taytor: Mr. Ben Reifel, area director, tells me that you wish me 
to submit our viewpoint on the conditions of the Indians here in Rapid City, and 
any suggestions we might have toward the solution of some of the problems. 

We appreciate this opportunity of expressing our opinion on the above matters. 

As you know, we here in Rapid City are concerned with the Indians who have 
already left or are still to leave the surrounding reservations, and who are seek- 
ing employment and living quarters in Rapid City. There seems to be no official 
census of the Indians in Rapid City, but it is considered by those who have con- 
siderable contact with them that the number would range between 2,500 and 
4,000. This is quite a large representation in a city of 38,000, and it raises 2 very 
serious problems—that of year-round employment and decent housing. 

Much of the manual labor in building operations and outside works is sup- 
plied by the Indian men. This work is available only in open weather, hence, 
wintertime finds many unemployed. The number of Indians arriving from the 
reservations who are trained in specialized fields, such as carpentry, masonry, 
mechanics, painting, etc., is very limited because such training facilities are prac- 
tically nonexistent on the reservations. Some of the younger men are taking 
advantage of the GI bill and securing such training here, but this number is very 
limited. 

The problem of suitable housing is most acute. It is difficult for every new- 
comer to find suitable living quarters, and you can imagine that the problem is 
much more serious for our Indian people. 

If some of the industrial projects being considered by the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee are realized this would go a long way toward providing employment for a 
certain number of Indians. It still would not provide the specialized training 
needed by the young boys and men. 

The housing problem is such that we do not feel able to make any constructive 
suggestion as to a solution. All we can do is to help our people in individual 
cases to find suitable places to live. 

It is our purpose, in a center like ours, to assist our Indian people in every 
way possible to take their rightful place in the community and to help them 
become assimilated. With this in view our prog ram provides opportunities for 
social and athletic activities, health clinic daily, facilities for laundry and bath- 
ing, spiritual activities—all for men, women, and children—and for young girls 
seeking employment and a place to live, we have a boarding home next door 
to the center. All we can do is so little compared with what needs to be done, 
but we know our people appreciate what is being done, and many have taken 
advantage of the facilities offered. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of the efforts of the committee to help our 
Indian people, and hoping that some concrete results will soon be forthcoming, 
we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 








Rev. F. J. Cortrns, S. J. 


Gorpon Pustic ScHOOLs, 
Gordon, Nebr., October 21, 1955. 
Dr. JAcK TAYLOR, 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Dr. TAYLor: Ben Reifel, area director, Aberdeen, S. Dak., has suggested 
that I send you a statement expressing my views on the local Sioux Indian 
problems. 

Naturally, I am mainly concerned with the educational problems. I strongly 
feel that the Indian will never adjust, or be assimilated, into the white group 
until a strong compulsory-education program is enforced and maintained on the 
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Indian reservations. This will require many years before the desired results 
are accomplished. It will also require many dollars and the type of leadership 
that is sympathetic to the problems of this minority group. 

I question the present policy of distributing the Indians in various cities 
throughout the country. To me, it is almost inhuman to ask the Indians to leave 
the reservation and try to be absorbed by a complex society. If the Indian had 
the educational and vocational qualifications, making it possible to compete on 
an equal basis, he could adjust and be accepted by all groups. 

Due to the very few miles between Gordon and Pine Ridge, many Indian fami- 
lies establish semipermanent or temporary homes in Gordon, in order that they 
might have a better opportunity for employment. In that they do not meet the 
legal-resident requirements, the Indian children are not eligible to attend the 
local schools without paying tuition. Through the assistance of Ben Reifel, the 
Nebraska Department of Public Instruction has agreed to budget $9,000 to assist 
our local school district on a tuition obligation of about $18,000. I definitely feel 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should accept the full-tuition obligation of all 
Indian children who are attending schools outside the district where their par- 
ents have a legal residence. At the present time the Department of the Interior 
has avoided this obligation, by quoting an antiquated law that carries a “non- 
taxable Indian land” phrase. Sound thinking indicates to me that many prob- 
lems involved in attending a white school should be given every consideration, and 
not feel that they are an educational liability. There is no justifiable reason 
why nonresident Indians should not pay the same tuition as white children. 

We require the Indians attending school to meet the same standards as white 
children, namely, cleanliness, physical examinations, and regular attendance. 
In that they are not legal residents we cannot enforce the 16-year compulsory 
attendance law. We have a large number of dropouts ut the sixth grade. Most 
of the Indian children are 1 to 5 years older than the white children in their 
grade. 

To me, the best solution to the many Indian problems is a strict compulsory- 
education requirement. I realize the Indian who is continually moving his fam- 
ily from one labor area to another will have a difficult time educating his children. 
I also know their present problems will continue until they reach a much higher 
educational level. 

Very truly yours, 
J. G. Burareson, Superintendent. 


COMMUNITY Service CENTER, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., November 28, 1955. 
Dr. Jack TAYLor, 
House of Representatives, Interior Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. TAYLOR: Sometime ago, I was asked by Dr. Ben Riefel to write a 
brief commentary on my own personal view and opinion on Indian problems and 
my suggestion for possible solution. We have so much to do and since writing 
takes time, I’m’afraid it has been pushed to one side. At this time, I'd like to 
attempt this bit of writing by informing you first of all, that this will be on the 
Sioux people here in South Dakota. 

After Indians were placed on reservations the program laid out was to make 
all of them agrarian. To some extent they succeeded as in the case of my own 
reservation where the families lived on their-allotments and were fairly success- 
ful in small-scale farming or ranching. I am speaking of the Standing Rock 
Reservation in North and South Dakota. No other program was ever laid out for 
the Indian. No one consulted the Indian to find out his views or wishes on 
anything. As the next generation grew up and had more education, the desire 
for farming or ranching was more absent than present. And when the drought 
era came and everyone suffered losses, the white farmer pulled stakes and left 
the country, but the Indian was more or less forced to stay. (In all of this, I 
make mention of the average Indian on the reservation, who was not prepared 
for life in a mixed American society.) On my reservation, we were troubled 
with insects for a number of years before the drought arrived. After many 
crop losses our people were destitute, yet, they did not move away. 

With the inauguration of the CCC and the WPA programs, the.Indians dis- 
covered for the first time the taste for wage earning. Many never did go back 
to farming or ranching. Small numbers moved out for the seasonal farm labor 
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and would return in the fall. It was not until the Second World War, when 
the Government encouraged all citizens to work in defense industries that large 
numbers moved out. 

Showing an aptitude for hand skills, they were to be found all over the United 
States in all kinds of work and proved themselves good dependable workers. 
But with no preparation on the reservation level for life in urban communities 
they found themselves at a loss when troubles arose as to housing, social 
problems, and lack of church affiliation. These troubles never stood out in the 
public eye as long as the Indians remained widely scattered but as more and 
more settled closely together in places such as Rapid City, Winner, and Pierre, 
the people began to notice and to bring to the public by way of newspapers, etc., 
the arising Indian situations. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Bureau, following to some extent treaty agreements, 
continued its paternalistic approach in aiding the reservation Indian. When 
responsibility is taken away from a people, that group goes down. ‘This is what 
has happened to the Sioux. What should be done to restore this loss? The 
solution of the Indian problem lies with the Indian. 

The program planned in years past, and to a large extent still applies to today, 
has been an all-Indian program. In short, we have Indian schools, Indian 
churches, Indian arts and crafts, Indian cattle programs, ete. Is this the thing 
in a democracy? Is this completely separated program the thing which would 
bring about the eventual readiness of the original American to feel at home in 
a mixed group? 

Since World War II Indian centers have been started in widely scattered cities 
such as Los Angeles, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; and Rapid City, S. Dak. With the exception of our community 
service center here in Rapid City these centers have set up an all-Indian program. 

More and more I have been of the opinion that it is time we do away with 
the above segregated type of program. With this in mind, we do not even have 
the word “Indian” in our title. Our program here has been for a mixed group. 
We serve not only minority groups but all low-income people, thereby, including 
white people. We have encouraged, in our counseling, for our people to 
think of themselves as American citizens in an urban community and not neces- 
sarily Indians coming in here like they were aliens. If we are citizens, then, 
we come ready to assume responsibilities just like anybody else. Then, we try 
to direct them to see what these responsibilities might be, such as being law 
abiding, taxpaying, good neighbors, keeping the children in schools, paying their 
bills, carrying the necessary insurances, being active church members, enlarging 
their education by joining homemaking clubs or attending night schools for 
adults, etc. This is not an easy way out but I feel strongly that it is the right 
way and the only way. The children growing up here in town, attending public 
school will fit in anywhere so I do not worry about them too much. Our school 
attendance here is very encouraging. We have about 4,000 Indians that are 
living here in Rapid City. 

If the Government is going to continue on with the Indian-school program for 
some years yet, then, I would recommend that schools like Haskel, Sherman 
Institute, and Santa Fe be made into colleges to continue the curriculum setup, 
This will give more Indian students the chance to finish college. Not many In- 
dian school high school graduates are in colleges. Or perhaps, I should also 
say that a young person going to college from an Indian school so often cannot 
make the grade. The changeover from an Indian situation to a mixed group from 
a public school background is too drastic. ; 

Anything, where we remind the Indian that he is an Indian all the time makes 
him feel inferior. If we treat him like a human being, he responds but if we 
treat him like he was different then we deal with inferiority complex. I have 
been much in favor of Indian Bureau withdrawal program. 

In brief, I would also recommend that a survey be made on the real property of 
our Indians. If any Indian is holding down a year-round job paying over 
$3,500 per year he should be considered capable of handling his own money and 
property. 

If it ever comes to the time that the Indian trust status be transferred to their 
respective States, my suggestion would be that a bill be passed where the property 
would remain tax exempt until the individual would be earning $3,500 per year. 
While this transition is going on the Government pay the school districts tuition 
for all Indian children attending public and day schools. In this way, no dis- 
trict need suffer from lack of taxes which should come from Indian landhold- 
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ings. In this way, those Indians who desire to stay on the reservations to ranch 
or farm may do so and the rest can move into urban areas for wage earning, 
This type of procedure will take pressure away from congested reservations 
where there is not land enough for all. 

Many of our Indians desire to remain on the reservation and are contented with 
conditions as they are. We can, however, encourage them to improve themselves 
where they are. 

As I have said before, the thing which has caused the Indians to. lose all 
initiative and ambition is the paternalism of our Indian Bureau. I have heard 
many an Indian leader say in the council meetings, “I made a treaty with the 
Government that as long as I live and my heirs and as long as the waters flow 
the Government is going to take care of us.” Did you know that this attitude 
has been rooted down with the Sioux from the beginning and that the reserva- 
tion superintendent is called Ateyapi, or our father, and the Commissioner in 
Washington Tukansinayanpi, or our grandfather. This thought has. existed 
through several generations. 

In closing, may I say that with the above-mentioned condition program after 
program has been tried on the Indian by the Government. The last one was 
the Reorganization Act of 1984. Most of the people have gone back instead of 
forward in their cattle program. The situation has not changed and will never- 
change until the individual has a personal desire to change and do his own 
thinking and planning. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCY TIBBETS. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMirTree ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Lower Brule, S. Dak. 

‘The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a. m., in the school- 
nouse, Lower Brule, Hon. James A. Haley (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hater. The committee will be in order. 

I am very happy to be here in your coid State today, the Congress- 
man coming from the great sunshine State of Florida. Of course, 
we do not have this kind of cool weather down there. The sun always 
shines and everything is all right. However, I presume after a while 
you get used to this cold climate and probably you think it is a very 
fine day. The gentleman from Florida is about to freeze. 

This committee is the subcommittee of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. We have come here today 
to chiefly, I believe, discuss with you the bill H, R. 3544, which, I be- 
lieve, is a bill introduced by Mr. Berry. We also want to bring this 
committee here to you so you will know that we are interested in your 
problems. We want to see if you have some suggestions that you can 
pass on to the committee that we in turn could pass on to our colleagues 
in the Congress. 

We are aoe today to discuss anything that you want to, but, as I 
say, chiefly this particular bill. 

We are very happy to have with us practically all of yeur congres- 
sional delegation. We are very happy to have your very able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from this State with us. He joined us 
last night. Up until that time, I presume that his senatorial duties 
have carried him other places. However, he did join us immediately 
after getting into your great State of South Dakota here. 

You people are very fortunate, I think, in having the splendid 
representation that you have in both Houses of the Congress. All of 
your delegation is very sympathetic to your problems. They ag- 
gressively present your problems to both of the Houses and are deeply 
interested. 

I think at this time there is no need for me to introduce him be- 
cause I am sure that you know him. If you do not, you better get ac- 
quainted with him because I think he is going to be representing you 
in. Washington for a longtime. At least I hope so. 

I would like to introduce to you your Senator and my good friend, 
Senator Karl Mundt. [Applause. | 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KARL E. MUNDT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Munpr. Thank you very much, Congressman Haley. 

I am not going to take much time except to tell you how glad I am 
to be here and how interested I am in these problems which we have 
met here to discuss. 

We want, of course, to get your viewpoint and to have you make 
your suggestions so that when we get back to Washington we can more 
faithfully and adequately represent you. 

I do want to point out, however, that when the Congressman talks 
about the cold climate and when he talks about the fact that he is not 
accustomed to rain as much as we are having, that the only raincoat 
in the place belongs to the Congressman from Florida. It rains down 
there almost perpetually, and when I was down there to visit him 
in his district on Memorial Day, if I had stayed another 2 days I 
am sure I would have come home with webfeet because it really is a 
wet climate down there in addition to being a very beautiful climate. 

I do want to say, seriously, though, that we out in the Indian coun- 
try are mighty happy over the fact that the chairman of the Indian 
Affairs Committee of the House is Congressman Jim Haley, because 
he has done a great job for the Indians and while he lives clear down 
in the southeastern tip of the United States, before going to Congress 
he had been in every State of the Union, due to the fact that he was 
the president of a great American institution, of which you have all 
heard, called Ringling Bros. Circus. And he brought his circus out 
to our area, and I am sure some of you out along the line have either 
seen a circus parade or a circus and if you did, it was undoubtedly the 
“oreatest show on earth,” which was the Ringling Bros. In fact, 
it was so great it has practically gobbled up all the little circuses. 
It is the great American institution. 

We have traveled down from Pierre this morning, stopping along 
the line, and we were taken up and shown the area that is to be flooded 
to show us what would happen if Big Bend is built. And they have 
given us a visual picture of the fact that these gray bottom lands of 
yours which have meant so much to the Indian so long have a great 
economic value. And we are here now to listen to you with your 
suggestions on this legislation or any other suggestion that you have 
concerning the advancement of the Indian. Because the only reason 
that Mr. Haley has come with his staff and his group clear up from 
Florida—and he tells me they are going to complete when they get 
home a 7,500-mile trip through the Indian country—is to find out 
what the Congress of the United States can do and what they can 
urge the Indian Bureau to do to advance the Indian, expand his op- 

ortunity, make better education available for his children, and a 
setae economic situation available for the adult Indian. And we 
want to hear you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, Senator. 

Before proceeding further, I would like to make a part of the 
record of this hearing a brief history of the Lower Brule Reservation 
in South Dakota. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
LOWER BRULE RESERVATION, S. DAK. 
THE RESERVATION 


This reservation is named after the Lower Brule Band of the Teton Branch 
of the Sioux Tribe. The name Brulé is a French word meaning “burned” and is 
a translation of a Sioux name which was applied by these people to themselves. 
In 1950 there were 400 resident Sioux Indians on this reservation of 152,640 
acres. In the census roll of 1934 the majority had either English surnames or 
translations of Indian names used as surnames. The number of fullbloods is 
relatively minor. 

ECONOMY 


A very small amount of the land is in tribal ownership and the greater part 
of it is in trust allotted status. Surprisingly enough only a comparative fraction 
of the allotted land is reported in fractionated heirship status. Livestock, 
cereals, and hay crops are the principal sources of income. The average annual 
income per family is approximately $1,814 of which less than a third is unearned 
income. More than half of these Indians live in frame houses. 


EDUCATION AND ACCULTURATION 


In terms of education and acculturation these Indians seem rather well off. 
There are very few adults unable to read or write or to speak English and a small 
proportion of those of school age not in school. The tribe has a government 
organized under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 and maintains a tribal 
court and tribal police to handle minor infractions of the law. The largest re- 
ligious affiliations are Episcopal and Roman Catholic and there are some Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. In the census roll of 1984 almost all had surnames, either 
English names or translations of Indian names. 

In terms of moral conditions and attitudes toward participation in active citi- 
zenship the Lower Brule people are reported as similar to the Crow Creek. 
There are mixed attitudes regarding steady work habits as in the case of Crow 
Creek. 

HISTORY 

This reservation came into existence by act of Congress, March 2, 1889, which 
split up the Great Sioux Reservation into six smaller reservations, including 
Lower Brule. Subsequent legislation has been concerned with allotments and 
their status. 


Sources: H. Rept. 2503 of 82d Cong. and H. Rept. 2680 of the 83d Cong. (William H. 
Gilbert, History and General Research Division, August 17, 1955.) 

Mr. Harry. Of course, there is very little need for me to attempt to 
introduce the next member of our congressional delegation here this 
morning. You should know him. He is a very valuable member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. He probably is as well informed 
as most any man in the Congress on your problems. He has intro- 
duced many bills to help solve those problems. 

So without too much time here, I am going to introduce to you 
Congressman Berry, and ask him to proc eed with this meeting. And 
I would appreciate it, Congressman Berry, if you would introduce 
your colleague over there and the members of the staff. 

It is your meeting. Here is the bell. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Congressman Haley, and neighbors of the 
Lower Brule. 
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As you know your negotiating committee was in Washington this 
past year testifying in favor of your bill, your settlement and relo- 
cation and rehabilitation bill. The committee, especially the chair- 
man from Florida, did not have much idea of what this country 
was like. None of the members of the committee had who had not 
been here. And so I asked them to come out here and see what this 
land is actually worth, see what it is like, see the timber that is being 
lost, see the wildlife and the wild fruit and all these other intangible 
damages that we are claiming in our bill, to get an idea of what the 
monetary value of that property is. 

Yesterday up at Standing Rock we had quite a unique dinner. They 
served us everything that is grown up and down the river. We had 
venison, we had grouse, we had pheasant, for meat; we had potatoes 
and corn; we had sarvis berry pie; we had buffalo berry jell; and all 
of the oldtime Indian foods made from the fruits and so forth. It 
really was quite a thing for the folks from the East and South, and 
for me from the West as well. 

But that is the reason that the committee is here. And in addition 
to that, to give the rest of you people who live on Lower Brule an 
opportunity to come into our own community and testify as to how 
you feel this bill will work. 

Your committee did a grand job this past spring when they were 
in Washington. They did a grand job of presenting your case. But 
you people out here on the reservation have not had an opportunity 
to put in your ideas, and that is the reason why Congressman Haley 
is here today, that, in addition to the fact that as Senator Mundt 
said, Mr. Haley has only a very few Indians in his district. He has 
about 800 in his State. He has made this trip of some 8,000 miles 
because he is interested in people. He is interested especially in the 
Indian people, in the hope of being able to do something to help their 
situation. That is why he is here. That is why he has made this trip. 
And I want to tell you it has been a rough trip. If he has been Satie 
ing the highway as hard all of the way as he has since I have joined 
the group up at Bismarck, I know he has been through some pretty 
rough stuff the last couple of days. 

There are some people here I want to introduce to you folks. 

First I want to introduce the attorney for the Indian Department, 
the counsel for the Indian Department, Lewis Sigler. 

Mr. Sigler, will you stand ? 

I also want to introduce the consultant on Indian Affairs of the 
committee, who, you folks know who were down there last winter, 
handles this work for the committee, prepares the reports, and so 
forth, Jack Taylor, formerly of North Dakota. 

We are going to have all of this in writing, of course. That is 
being done today, is being taken down on this little old machine over 
here. I do not know how he works it, but he does. And the man 
that is doing it is Karl] Veley, reporter for the committee. Mr. Veley. 

There is one more man that is in the group who is a new man so 
far as the area office is concerned. I was just as happy as you were 
when Glenn Emmons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, appointed 
Ben Reifel area director. Ben Reifel, who was born down ak on 


Rosebud, who was raised in this country, educated himself, has a 
doctor’s degree, one of the most capable men I know. 
Ben, will you stand up ? 
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Now, we are fortunate in having with us today the Congressman 
from the First Congressional District of South Dakota, across the 
river, in other words, a man who has been very much interested in 
Indian problems not only on the east side of the river but on the west 
side of the river as well, a man who has given up some of his own 
appointments to be with the committee, Congressman Harold Lovre. 
| Applause. | 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Lovers. That is very kind. 

I do want to say I am very happy to join E. Y. and Jim Haley 
and Senator Mundt for this tour over here in this Second Congres- 
sional District. Although it is outside of my jurisdiction, there is 
one thing I want you folks to know, and that is this: That there is 
no division as far as South Dakota is concerned. We have got the First 
Congressional District. We have got the Second. But we always 
work as one big happy family, and any problems that E. Y. has, I 
consider them mine. I help him, and vice versa, too. The problems 
that I have, E. Y. joins in and helps me.. So we work as one unit. 
And I can say that also for our United States Senators. We only 
have 4, of course, in the South Dakota delegation, but it is a happy 
4. We join hands. We work together. And every other week we 
get together at a breakfast in the Capitol and we discuss our various 
problems, we discuss your problems. So we work together for a com- 
mon goal. 

I just want to say this and then I want to sit down, because we 
are here to listen to you. I think perhaps the greatest concern as far 
as the Indians are concerned are these little girls and these little 
boys. They are the ones. They are the main concern to all of us, 
and we want to give them the best of everything. The best is none 
too good for them in the way of education, in the way of health, in 
the way of bringing up in family life. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, we owe them a great debt of gratitude and we are going to 
do everything we can for them. 

I also want to express my appreciation to Jim Haley for coming 
out here from Florida because, as E. Y. says, he does have a vital in- 
terest in your welfare. The fact that he is here certainly is evidence of 
‘ that. 

In closing, I just want to say this: Jim, it is not always warm 
down in Florida, so do not try and fool these people here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lovre. Jim, we are mighty glad to have you with us. You are 
entitled to a pat on the back for coming out here and visiting with 
us. Thank you very kindly. [Applause.] 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berry. The first witness this afternoon—I am going to say 
this: We probably will not take too much time on each of these. I 
hope we will not, because if there is anyone that has anything that they 
want to add or say and do not have a chance today to do it, if you 
will just put it in writing and send it to me or to Chairman Haley, it 
will be made a part of this record. So if you have any ideas after we 
have gone, within the next week, if you will send it to either Chairman 
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Haley or myself, we will have it made a part of this record being 
made here today. 
The first witness on the list is Richard LaRoche. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD LaROCHE, MEMBER, TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. LaRocue. Mr. Chairman and friends, I did not draw up any 
statement. 

There is not anything new that I can say that you have not heard 
on the other reservations covering the problems that have arisen from 
the dam projects that have been started. You have a program that we 
filed with you last summer in Washington. Then I see here where 
Mr. Berry kind of broke it down. You notice the figures we proposed 
here to use. There is none of this money that is going to be wasted 
in any way. 

We all know that here under educational loans we have better than 
a million dollars we want to use for educational purposes. There is not 
too many children on the reservation. So that could go a long way. 

Our road construction. You have seen that as you came down. 
That is, how rough it was. Of course, I did not drive as fast as I 
should have. 

The land-buying program that we have here. We have a small one 
that we have been operating for the last 3 or 4 years. That is, trying 
to buy more land for the reservation, so that we can have more land 
for the cattle operators that are here on the reservation. 

Our credit loans. We have some money set aside for credit. We 
also have some available now. 

The papers the last couple of weeks have been making statement 
that they are wanting to plan a Big Bend project now. In the past 
when we appeared before the committee we never had put that as a 
reason for asking for more money for our land in the Fort Randall 
Reservoir. 

The Fort Randall Reservoir takes a good portion of our timber 
which we use for supplies and housebuilding and fencing and so forth. 
If the Big Bend project goes in that will take all of the timber on the 
reservation and all of our bottomland. We have never used that as a 
reason for asking for more money. 

I would like to state now that the proposed site is in the area that 
they have already surveyed to buy for this Fort Randall program. 

Mr. Haley on the way down was commenting on the stock water 
dams and stuff you saw along the road. We have in our program 
enough money set aside so that we could put a stock dam on every sec- 
tion of land on the reservation providing we get this amount of money 
we are asking for. We have got money set aside for tree belts and 
so forth. 

So all the reasons you see set down in here on this sheet Mr. Berry 
passed around are the reasons that we need the money. As I say, our 
educational program is the biggest one we have got here. And then the 
rehabilitation program. We feel that is our only chance, that we have 
an excuse for asking for that amount of money so we can go ahead and 
try to rehabilitate the people. 

Mr. Berry. There is one thing I would like to have you explain for 
the record, Dick. You have made settlement with the Government on 
part of the land, have you not? 
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Mr. La Rocue. That is right. 

Mr. Berry. Part payment for the land. 

Mr. La Rocue. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. What has been done with that money that was received 
for the partial payment of the land? 

Mr. La Rocur. The money that the individuals received from 
the—the people that was in the flood area were paid the amount of 
money that they had coming and they have all taken this money 
and built, remodeled their present homes, or bought new ones. And 
then there was some money that was left. I understand now that 
is on deposit to the account in the Indian office and they are getting 
out so much a month to live on, that is during the winter months. 

As I was saying coming down, I do not think—if I quoted a figure 
of $5,000 that was wasted, I think that would be pretty high. I doubt 
if there is that much money in this area that was wasted. 

Mr. Berry. You mean that has not been spent for improving the 
homes, or relocating the home, and so forth. 

Mr. La Rocue. That is right. The talk has been in the past when 
the Indian got any sort of money or anything he merely went out 
and purchased new automobiles and one thing and another. That 
did not happen. There is a few extra new cars around, but if there 
was that much money wasted here from that payment we received from 
the Corps of Engineers, I think that would be a pretty high figure. 
The fact is, I believ e, the office has a record of just about what cash 
money was paid out and what did not go into improvements. That 
is what happened to the money. 

I drove you gentlemen through the area where the homes were 
moved to. 

I do not think I have any more I can add to that, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hatey. No. 

Mr. Berry. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. Just one. I would like to ask Dick in this educa- 
tional fund, does that include some planning whereby you intend to 
send some of these Indian children beyond high school? 

Mr. La Rocue. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Off to college and universities so they can get the 
training required to carry out a profession or become leaders in the 
communities ? 

Mr. La Rocue. When this program was drawn up that figure was 
large enough to carry them all the way through. 

Senator Munpr. Good. 

Mr. La Rocnue. The whole group. We figured over a 25-year period 
that would be enough to carry them as far as they w tohrod to go. 

Mr. Berry. A part of that also would be for trade training for those 
who wanted to take that, adult education. 

Mr. La Rocue. That is right. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. C hairman, just following the statement the gentle- 
man just made, I have here 3 exhibits, 1 of them entitled “Lower Brule 
Reservation,” marked “Exhibit 1,” which shows roughly the grazing 
unit operators, the number of acres of land and so forth. I would 
like to make that a part of the record. 

Exhibit 2, which is headed, “Crow Creek Reservation 1954,” show- 
ing the submarginal land and so forth. 
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I think, also, Mr. Chairman, it would be very beneficial and very 
helpful to the committee to have a brief history of H. R. 3544 that 
you have prepared inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Berry. Having prepared that myself, I would have no objection. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


LOWER BRULE RESERVATION 
(130,240 acres) 


SN aE a a ces ad elas a ied em ag ane oom 82, 160 

WE UUNL TEIN on eg akc nce ne wean piece ae a hin aaa 48, 080 

prom nme 2 bea Ue ae ad eos 95, 217 

Gubmateinelisscius elise ss a lee ep ehenes 14, 291 

TIE UE ck solhecciasisstitnniaknchesdininnsedihini dah aidinbieaerebkebaaiada aoa cere 239, 748 

Acres, tribal 

and allotted 

36 grushing ustt operate il i i cla tL 102, 336 

18: Indies: : permitteoes.....k tink dnd beaciiewbasssasebneclacen 46, 211 

OE ier ERE POCO a dnl nd cid cn cten dices crensd denen eee snel 56, 125 
50 leases: 


7 to 6 Indians, 310 acres farm ; 600 acres grazing. 
43 to 25 non-Indian, 692 acres farm; 6,169 acres grazing. 
Additional Indians using their own allotments not listed. 


Me ieee aah, | I iL ih ices taitais ithe lies taalediss daisies niingsitapamsenlenieeill Mainline distances 118 
SUIT PU: CIC NO SO sachin tse cnn eeeetion 118 
Acres 
IIT x i285 nsvisdh since’ ctncctee phil Maacetianetetaens badiincite'n tacacesdcdliatia ian saceedaaiie emesis aaa 7, 997 
PI ao sised nretapcen ches oth pining pcs enes'aeeoels cee ieee ok eae Ae a ede a 4, 959 
gemroueee LS 02 Se Se ce) oe a ad 2, 244 
ass aii is ike aah ikki lasts cia aha laches btn catalase eal 793 
Crow CREEK RESERVATION, 1954 
Acres 
PIMRE DONS ih ee 104, 862. 66 
I I isin ns cits vice cics crete ingen eet seetelel vars 148, 512. 00 
IN ORE ei chicmcnebanulalditinmensntamdniminnnmeicinmietiialeles 21, 619. 00 
I ita tliat iii aac il ah i ta ote ein 394. 87 
IEE, Si oes as hinsthen tctactgncerasascctel nememenmanmeimartearnbemecaemmasninaune eae ane 10, 541. 67 
Original) Pemervethetis stands cciintcistinndibinditdinditti elec, 285, 930. 20 
Damier On TORNPVee ee Le 248 
Acres 
SVS Wie 3 I BSCE sh nk he hciibaicddieddenttotiine ae 809. 69 
ABotte® Aamd) Gn CeMING APOC ssi kis seed etitindbncsbiiatioba .. 8, 608, 24 
SE x sinesssisnsinnne tice catalan ic a al ha 9, 417. 93 
ANI ocala reateheenanieiiclintiniaa ie R inset itieetataiti esd cial Ecetiednah Biel cea 257 
Acres 
Tanned ned tip, DE TR ae En MRO hi enticed ocectcline tienen nmipes 10, 528. 43 
Land ueed Dy GZ DOR-TRGAS TR Se ncteentnesecmanseaniinecetawn 16, 738. 97 


Additional land being used by Indian landowners not listed as leased or 
permitted : 


Acres 
TG Oak I Cha ct ctnttrehb ct daldicibinhetbanstiaecitstnbihcbnciibabbiitieeds 104, 898 
SD DOT Oia ict khaltire cngplpiniitetlec cece neice tinea 91, 834 
ee yy haan desu Seiten tbtentiiedscmpndvniinn 13, 064 
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INFORMATION FOR THE COMMITTEE ON H. R. 3544—LoweEr BRULE SETTLEMENT BILL 


As H. R. 5608, this bill, H. R. 3544, will compensate the Lower Brule Tribe for 
direct and indirect damages sustained by virtue of the loss of 7,997 acres of 
land to be inundated by the Fort Randall Dam. 

This bill is also divided into three sections: 

First: It asks for $399,850 for payment of the actual value of the land, im- 
provements, standing timber, etc., which figure is based upon $50 per acre as 
follows: 


Acres taken 


MRBIC ($33.01) $264, 010 
Tribal ($50) 399, 850 


Difference 


Second: The Lower Brule Tribe has accepted the MRBIC appraisal of in- 
tangible damages as follows: 


Moving and relocating personal properties and persons 

Moving and reestablishing movable improvements_-_-_-_~. 
Extra cost of weatherproofing and equipping dwelling 13, 450 
Shelter for livestock 8, 000 
Domestic and livestock water 13, 800 
Additional fences needed under new ranching conditions_.__. 10, 400 
Reduced net income from ranches in adjustment period 16, 000 
Cost of repurchasing salvagable buildings and improve- 

hue ae Ag iat pt lll dls ascoaegi thar gate crete eee 8, 25 

Cost of rehabilitating tribal lands_._._..___...-__-._....---. 7, 999 
Cost of lands to replace land in taking area 171, 368 


Total cost of reestablishment 315, 421 
Less appraised value of lands and improvements taken__-__ 


Net additional capital needed for reestablishment $102, 915 
Timber, wildlife, and wild-product losses: 
Value to Indians of timber from taking area $308, 625 
Value to Indians of wildlife from taking area 161, 900 
Value to Indians of wild products in taking area 44, 600 
Less appraised value of commercial timber 42, 304 


Loss in excess of appraised value of commercial timber 472, 821 
Potential increase in value of irrigable land 14, 460 
All other damages, mostly intangibles___.._________-___-___---__--_- 48, 708 


Third: As was the case in the Standing Rock bill, H. R. 3544 asks for 
$6,348,416 for the rehabilitation of the families enrolled on the Lower Brule 
Reservation. 

The tribe proposes to allocate the funds provided in H. R. 3544 in the following 
manner : 

First: Section 1 funds will be used to pay the owners of allotted lands for the 
actual value of the lands so taken. Most of the allottees will probably use the 
money from their land sale to purchase other land or to reestablish themselves 
on or off the reservation in some business or trade. The tribe itself must de- 
termine what use shall be made of the funds received from the purchase of 
tribal lands. It must decide whether it wishes to reinvest its money in other 
tribal-owned lands, or whether it wishes to use such money for a per capita pay- 
ment, or both. 

Second: Funds from the settlement on intangible damages which involve the 
future loss of grazing rights, timber, shelter, wild fruits, hunting, fishing, and 
other treaty rights, will be used by the tribe to improve their own tribal condi- 
tion. This will include the deposit of a substantial portion of the settlement 
for intangible damages with the Federal Treasury, the interest from which 
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will be used for relief purposes for those members of the tribe who are too old 
to be included in the rehabilitation program, and yet too young to be eligible for 
old-age assistance. It will be used to provide improved housing for the older 
members of the tribe, through either loans or grants to modestly remodel exist- 
ing homes. Some of it may be used to provide dormitory facilities for children 
of tribal members who reside some distance from school. Some of it will be 
used for a program of wildlife conservation, for a program of reforestation 
along the reservoir high-water mark; some of it will be used to provide adequate 
domestic water supplies; some of it to establish an arts and crafts shop, and 
similar community activities. 

Third: The rehabilitation fund will be used as in the Standing Rock bill to 
help every Indian family of rehabilitation age to be self-supporting. Their pro- 
posal is as follows: 


Education loans and grants for higher learning____________-------- $1, 266, 000 
mead constraction; beldees: -ebe.- =. sc cc rer 1, 620, 000 
Land purchases for tribe and individuals__...-___.--_------------ 1, 300, 000 
Credit ioans tor:cattle Gnd: MeGRIMery .....<.. 20. nonsaennve seman 900, 000 
Do DEOviis BER Moma) Went TGR nn igen cen ncnnns newness 200, 000 
Development of domestic water, and stock water development__-_-__~ 193, 750 
Grants'iet Dame lieprevementee soo 2s ab hoe ee ee 300, 000 
Development of recreational facilities throughout the reservation___ 36, 850 
Business loans (arts and crafts, cafes, ete.)~.-___.---------------- 240, 000 
Shelter belts for cattle and farm operators___-------------------- 70, 000 
Shelter..-beits, 3 for- eae etree a a ee Se ok 13, 716 
A Sie a el a ER | RE 54, 000 
Placement; end relocation program. 20s. ee eb len co el 38. 500 
WT Ra Ta Bsc SAE eS eee 67, 600 
Overall expense to execute the entire program______--____-------_-_ 48, 000 

cli rca ache cca ep es cialechidc eas eed 6, 348, 416 


Senator Munpr. Speaking from a neutral corner, I would like to 
say that I would like to commend Congressman Berry on the very 
businesslike manner in which he has prepared this because it has got 
a lot of information which will be useful to us in Congress when it 
comes to presenting the justification of the proposal. 

Mr. Berry. The next witness that is listed is Clarence Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE THOMPSON, MEMBER, TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Tuompson. I am not going to take too much time because I was 
one of the members that went down to Washington and filed a state- 
ment and made a short speech. So I will just take over parts of it, kind 
of a general idea of the way I see it, and I will give most of the time 
to other members that have not had a chance to voice themselves. 

We all know that Fort Randall taking area has taken the heart of 
our reservation. It tends to push the people that were flooded out back 
into the hills, and it crowds the om that are already back there. 
For that reason we are asking a sizable sum of money to buy deeded 
land back into the reservation which was once the reservation. 

Along with that, when the people move back we are asking for a 
sizable sum of money to rehabilitate them and livestock industry, 
farms. And those that do not want to participate in that will have 
educational loans and loans that can be taken off the reservation as 
enterprises, such as stores or stations or whatever they like. 

These deeded holdings on the reservation would make ideal locations 
and property of some of our members which have not had a chance. 
Some of them never had a chance and some will have a second chance 
to get back on their feet. 
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So if this program goes through and the funds are available for 
us, I believe that we could better our people as a whole and hope that 
we can get back on our feet and be off the hands of the Government and 
less responsibility for the Government to take care of. 

I believe that is about all I will say right now. 

Mr. Berry. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Haney. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I merely would 
like to commend the gentleman for his statement, and especially the 
statement that he wants to be standing on his own feet. I think that is 
a good old American way and, of course, he is a good old American 
citizen, as a matter of fact, one of the original citizens. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you very much. 

I should add for the benefit of the people that are here today that 
both Dick and Clarence and others who went to Washington to present 
this case did a very exceptional job. They had everything well in 
hand. But their evidence is a matter of record already. And I 
thought today not to fill the record with the same material but to give 
the rest of you people an opportunity to include what you feel you 
want to say. 

The next witness on the list is Tom Two Hawk. 


STATEMENT OF TOM TWO HAWKE, AS INTERPRETED BY BEN REIFEL 


Mr. Two Hawk. My name is Tom Two Hawk. I am 65 years of 
age. I am a Lower Brule Sioux. I am a fullblooded Sioux Indian. 

I think the thing I want to say is this: It is well that a program is 
made out to help the destitute Lower Brule Sioux people. 

And you, my friends who have come here this morning, I am happy 
of that and look upon you as my friends. Occasionally, when a pro- 
gram is worked out it is not along the line that I hope it would be, and 
at that point then we part company, we are not friends. 

Along the river bottom we have buffalo berries, chokecherries, 
plums, other wild fruits, on which we depend for a living. And that 
is going to be taken away from us and that is the thing that I regret. 

Then when we have to leave the lands in the lower part of the reser- 
vation to go up to the upper lands, and then when we do get up into 
the higher reaches of the reservation it is going to be difficult to get 
domestic water. 

And neither is our reservation the type of soil that makes it good 
farmland, all of it. It is grazing land mostly. The one thing on 
which we could plan to make a living is livestock industry. And the 
education of our children. And the stock water dams and wells. 
Those are the things on which we could make ourselves self-support- 
ing. And in the hopes that we can get the fund to bring those things 
about is the thing that I bring to your attention as friends who we 
hope will help us to realize them. 

do not want to take up too much of your time, my friends. But 
those are the things I wanted to say to you, some. I am going to put 
others in my pocket. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Berry. Thank you for a very fine statement, precise and to the 
point. 

The next witness is Tom Eagle Thunder. 
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STATEMENT OF TOM EAGLE THUNDER 


Mr. Eaciz Tuunper. I was asked to witness in part, being a mem- 
ber of the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe. I happen to be one of the pre- 
vious councilmen for a long time at different times. We have worked 
on this project for a long while. 

At this time, in general, I would use the word “education” which 
would cover the whole program, the program which is now pending. 
And our people of the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe, those at home, have 
interest in this program. We are very anxious of this program to be 
such that it will be available for exercising the program in the future. 

All of whom we have spoke before, when we did the program, 
which program, especially in the near future—either education part, 
which we are very much interested in, the program that will advance 
our children in the future, and those who cannot advance themselves— 
we should at least take part in the rehabilitation and the grants and 
others such as cattle raising and other livestock, which I am sorry 
that our previous enterprise has liquidated. In time that we could 
have developed our enterprise most largely that it could have been 
benefit to us and to our younger people, which we nicely started at 
one time. 

By this program we are trying to advance our children through all 
education, which this program when passed—we are in hopes that 
our children advance themselves further in their education providing 
that our grades would be right up to where it should be. We under- 
stand that today it may not be as to where it should be. 

By doing this we have very much interest in our educational part, 
pretty much, because in time—that we, the members of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Tribe are still under tribal organization and we are try- 
ing to advance ourselves—in time that our own people could take over 
the place by exercising ourselves and self-supporting. 

I think that is about all I would say on the education under this 
program. The program isa very good program for our people, which 
will give us more chance and better chance, as I have said. It will give 
us a better start. But our taking area from the river backing up, 
we need more land and others, such as shelter and all of that. 

So I was just thinking if and when, if we all have to move away 
from the river and we still have a boundary line which lies right in 
the main channel of the river under the treaty, I was just wondering 
if we would have to be deprived of our wildlife along the river, if that 
boundary line is changed or changed sometime in the future. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Chairman, I presume that last statement of the 
gentleman was more or less of a question. 

While I do not know, I could not give you a legal opinion, my first 
impression is that you would not be deprived of any hunting or fishing 
rights that you now possess as far as the river is concerned. That 
would just be my opinion. 

Mr. Sigler is here. 

Mr. Sicter. Mr. Chairman, the bill has a provision in it that would 
preserve the hunting and fishing rights that the Indians have. 

Mr. Hatry. So you would lose none of the rights insofar as game or 
= are concerned. I thought I was correct. The bill preserves those 
rights. 

Mr. Berry. The next witness is Owen Good Face. 
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STATEMENT OF OWEN GOOD FACE 


Mr. Goop Face. Mr. Chairman, of course I have got a lot of things 
to say but today you are talking more or less on this program that you 
are taking in. Just like these other members here said, they said just 
about everything I had in mind to say. 

More or less on an education part, that is our main problem here on 
the reservation. If we do get that money, the money that the tribe 
has asked for, I think that the tribe here will put it in good use for 
educating the younger generation because we have to look upon them 
for our leaders when they grow up—and getting better schools here. 
[.ike this old building here. This is about 50, or 70 years old, closer 
tc. 100. About ready to fall to pieces and in wintertime gets pretty 
cold in here and not insulated. Whereas, if we had that money we 
could put a good building here and kids would have a better place to 
learn. 

Another thing, on the roads. If we had the money to do it, I believe 
we could have better roads around here. If you had stayed here a 
little longer now, I wish the rain would come, about 6 inches of rain, 
and you would find out how these roads are. 

Senator Munpr. We would be enrolled members of the tribe before 
we got out of here. 

Mr. Goop Face. You have good solid pavement and roads to travel 
on. We have nothing but muddy roads here, and we cannot get out 
when we want to get through. 

If this program goes through I think we will have good roads and 
better education. 

And on this cattle deal, this loan to set themselves up in business, 
which is a good thing. And this time I hope the Indians get the first 
chance, the fullbloods, I mean. I do not think you can go on this 
reservation here and I do not think you will find a fullblood that is in 
business right now. It is more or less on the other side. 

So I think if this program comes through and the loan deal comes 
through and everything comes out all right, I hope Mr. Indian gets 
first chance on it. Let them see if they can get on their feet. 

Before, when Mr. La Roche was speaking here, you asked if the 
money was put in good use. i think the biggest part of the money 
was put in good use and I myself wish I had a little more, and I could 
have put to good use. 

Mr. Berry. Were you moved back from the river ? 

Mr. Goop Facer. No, I had land in the taking area and built a new 
home up there and just did not have enough to swing it. And if I 
had more money I would have built up a little bigger. _ 

Mr. Berry. You may be able to get some more if the bill—when the 
bill passes. Let us not say “if.” 

Mr. Goop Facer. That is all I have to say. 

Senator Munpr. Are you a rancher, Mr. Good Face? 

Mr. Goop Facr. No, 1 work for the Government here on the roads. 

There is a lot of other things I would like to say but it is more or 
less on one subject, so I will take the rest home and drop you a card 
or so, 

Mr. Berry. If you will put it in writing, we will put it in the 
record. 


68957—56——-5 
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Mr. Goop Face. O. K. 
Mr. Berry. Thank you very much for a good statement. 
The next witness is Joe Two Hawks. 


STATEMENT OF JOE TWO HAWKS 


Mr. Two Hawks. Gentlemen, I want to say just a few words and I 
do not take much time. I want to say concerning this building, infor- 
mation for the committee on H. R. 3544, Lower Brule settlement bill. 

You all read what is in here. Here is a bill that we actually need 
on this reservation. It says all in this paper here. That is just what 
this reservation needs here on this reservation. And if all that 
money was available I think the people would be satisfied and pretty 
well set. 

The rehabilitation fund will be used as in the Standing Rock bill, to 
help every Indian family of rehabilitation age to be self-supporting. 
That is the one I meant. That is the actual need on our reservation. 

Mr. Berry. You feel, Joe, if we could get this amount of money 
and use it as it is set out here, it would do a very good job toward mak- 
ing the people on the Lower Brule Reservation ‘self- supporting ? 

Mr. Two Hawks. Sure. 

There is one thing—I am not going to make any complaints—there 
is one thing here, is pretty hard for any individual that has not got 
no cattle to :make aloan. You see, they ‘have not got enough security. 
[t is made so you have to have security in order to ‘get a loan, sufficient 
loan to buy what cattle you need. That is one thing we are up against. 

All in this paper tells what we need here on Lower Brule. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Joe. 

Mr. Two Hawks. That is about all I have to say. But I think 
they left out one thing. What they are going to do with old men 
like me. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Berry. The next witness is Gordon Smith. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON SMITH 


Mr. Smiru. I do not have much to add to it. I think it has been 
covered quite a bit. I can say, like if mineral rights—are they going 
to be preserved to us ? 

Mr. Berry. Now, I think they are permitting the reservation of 
mineral rights in the former owner. I think we should insist on 
it. Of course, in the bill it does provide that the mineral rights will 
be reserved. 

Mr. Smirx. That is about all I have to say, and like some of the 
boys, I will drop you a card. 

Mr. Berry. That is a lot, Gordon. 

There is one more witness, Mr. Long Fox. 

You just go ahead with the statement you want to make. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LONG FOX CHASE THE BEAR, 
AS INTERPRETED BY BEN REIFEL 


Mr. Lone Fox _CHASE THE Bear. I am William Long Fox Chase 
the Bear. I am 75 years of age. I am not from this tribe. I ama 
member of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe. I married here on the 
reservation. 
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The thing I want to make a statement about has to do with the 
old-age- assistance payments. He says Peter Norbeck—that was Sen- 
ator Norbeck—recalls that he had introduced a bill to provide assist- 
ance to individuals reaching the age of 60. 

I have been receiving old- age ‘assistance, but when my wife’s land 
was purchased in the taking, then I was taken off of old-age assistance 
and my budget revised and the assistance I am now getting comes 
out of this land-sale money that my wife receives, and I do not think 
that is right. I have not signed any statement where the old-age 
assistance that I have been receiving would be taken away from me 
and the help I have been receiving in that manner be made up with 
the income that my wife had received from the taking of her land 
in the reservoir area. 

Mr. Berry. Did they use this money or propose to use this money 
to fix up their home or anything like that, the money they got from 
the taking area ¢ 

Mr. Lone Fox Cuase 'rHe Bear. We had to use some of the money 
to prepare the home and then the windstorm destroyed the roof. They 
asked for more money to do some additional repairing, but they were 
refused. 

Mr. Berry. Is the money in the office / 

Mr. Lone Fox Cuasre tHE Bear. The money is now in the office. 

Mr. Berry. I would like to ask Mr. Beitzel, offhand, without your 
records, which, of course, you do not have, would you have any idea 
how much they received for their land in the taking area ? 

Mr. Berrzex.. I do not know theexact sum. It was in the thousands. 
And they were given permission to move their house, repair their 
house, and buy some furniture, and I think it came—I might be wrong 
on that—what was left after they made those purchases was turned 
over, that is, the county welfare was notified of the balance, and then 
from there on they divided the balance on monthly payments. ‘And 
he is right, they took him off and said as long as she had funds they 
would have to both live on her money until it was spent. 

But now, recently, her house has been moved down and the county 
agreed with me that part of that balance can be used to replace this 
house. And we did not refuse them any money to replace their house. 
That would not be charged against their old age. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Lone Fox Cuase tHe Berar. The place we are living now, the 
wind has blown the building down three times. My wife does not 
care to live there any more and we want to move over on the tribal 
reserve over here, but the authorities do not want us to move the old 
log cabin over there. They want us to put up a better building. If 
we do that and do move on the tribal lands, we would be required to 
pay a dollar a year. 

We also are supposed to agree that we will not have any abandoned 
cars sitting around the house. The authorities feel that ought to be 
done. Then we ought to have a cleanup around town here. It would 
be a good idea if they apply it uniformly all around. 

It seems as though we are just picked on as an old man and an old 
woman to keep our yard cleaned when the whole agency ground here 
needs a good cleaning up. 

Mr. Berry. I think he is probably right on the last part of it there. 
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But if you will explain to him that they can use these funds to build 
themselves a respectable home to live in in their declining years, and 
then, if all of these funds are used for that purpose, they would be 
able then to go back onto old-age assistance. 

Mr. Retrew. He said if his wife has money why should she be looking 
after them. I said our State laws apply to these things. Whatever 
member of the family gets any income, it has to take care of both 
members of the family. 

Mr. Berry. Thank him, Ben. 

Is there anyone else that has anything that they want to add? 

In a half-hour we are supposed to be across the river. But if there 
is anyone that has anything to add that will be beneficial to this record, 
either they can say it now or if they will write me or write Congress- 
man Haley, either one, we will get it into the record. 

Thank you an awful lot. 

Do you have anything to add on any of these points, Mr. Sigler? 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS SIGLER, SOLICITOR’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Sicter. Mr. Berry, I think the group probably knows that the 
bill that has been drafted by their attorney covers most of the items 
that they have been talking about. I believe that there is nothing 
that has mentioned here that is not covered in the bill as you have 
introduced it. 

Of course, the dollar figures are matters that your committee will 
consider further. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berry. Are there any further questions? If not, Mr. Chair- 
man, I turn it back to you. 

Mr. Hatzy. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned.) 





SIOUX INDIAN TRIBES, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
Meeting With the Crow-Creek Sioux Indians 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1955 


Hovsr or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Fort Thompson, 8. Dak. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m., at the Fort 
Thompson Elementary School, with Congressman James A. Haley, 
of Florida, presiding. ‘The entire South Dakota congressional dele- 
gation consisting of Senator Karl E. Muiudt, Senator Francis Case, 
Congressmen E. Y. Berry, and Congressinan Harold O. Lovre was in 
attendance. Other official members of the congressional party present 
included Mr. Lewis Sigler, Associate Solicitor, Office of the Solicitor, 
Department of the Interior; Mr. J. L. Taylor, Indian affairs consult- 
ant, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; Dr. Ben 
Reifel, area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Aberdeen, S. Dak. ; 
Mr. Graham Holmes, program director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Mr. C. H. Beitzel, agency superintendent; Fritz 
Behrens and Bert Tollefson, Jr., administrative assistants to Sena- 
tor Mundt and Congressman Berry, respectively. 

The following items were made a part of the official record : 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Crow CREEK RESERVATION, S. DAK. 
THE RESERVATION 


This reservation is named after the Crow Creek which flows through it and 
empties into the Missouri River. This name was given the stream because 
Captain Lewis shot a magpie at the mouth of this creek during the Lewis and 
Clark Expendition, 1804-6. The total area consists of 177,582 acres, and there 
were 793 resident Sioux Indians in 1950. Probably less than half are fullbloods. 
In 1934 the tribal roll showed partly English surnames and partly translated 
Indian names used as surnames. 


ECONOMY 


Hay and grazing seem to be the most important economic activities along 
with some cereal farming. The haying is mostly by non-Indian operators. Cat- 
tle and poultry are raised. Most of the families live in frame houses and a 
small number in log houses. All except a minor part of the land is trust allotted 
and of this the greatest part is in fractional heirship status. The annual average 
family income is $1,167 of which somewhat less than half is unearned income. 
Grazing and farming permits furnish a major item of income to the Indians. 
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CULTURE 


Culturally, the Crow Creek Indians seem well advanced with hardly any 
adults unable to read and write and to speak English. A very small percentage 
of children of school age do not attend school. The Crow Creek Tribal Council 
was organized with constitution and bylaws, April 26, 1949. Religious affilia- 
tions are mainly Catholic and Episcopalian with a minority Presbyterian, 
Jehovah's Witnesses and the Peyote cult. There is a considerable breakdown of 
morality on the reservation, and it is reported that the greater the degree of 
Indian blood the greater the degree of poor work attitudes and habits. 


HISTORY 


The congressional act of March 2, 1889, dividing up the Great Sioux Reserva- 
tion brought the Crow Creek Reservation into existence. Subsequent legislation 
and administrative action have been directed toward improving condition and 
to the extension of the trust period for allotments. 


Sources: H. Rept. 2503 of 82d Cong. and H. Rept. 2680 of 83d Cong. (William H. 
Gilbert, History and General Research Division, August 17, 1955.) 


[H. R. 3602, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the acquisition of lands by the United States required for the 
reservor created by the construction of Randall Dam on the Missouri River and for 
rehabilitation of the Indians of the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this agreement between the United States 
of America and the Sioux Indians of Crow Creek Reservation in South Dakota, 
Witnesseth, That this agreement when enacted by Congress and when confirmed 
and accepted in writing by three-quarters of the adult Indians of the Crow Creek 
Reservation in South Dakota, as shown by the tribal rolls of the said reserva- 
tion, does hereby convey to the United States all tribal, allotted, assigned, and 
inherited lands or interests within said Crow Creek Reservation belonging to the 
Indians of said reservation, which lands are required by the United States for 
the reservoir to be created by the construction of the dam across the Missouri 
River in South Dakota, now known as Randall Dam, including such lands along 
the margin of said proposed reservoir as may be required by the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, for the construction, protection, development, 
and use of said reservoir all as described in part II of this agreement, subject, 
however, to the conditions of this agreement hereinafter set forth: Provided, 
That the effective date of this Act shall be the date when the Secretary of the 
Interior shall by proclamation declare that this agreement has been ratified and 
approved in writing by three-quarters of the adult members of said Indians as 
above defined. 

Sec. 2. The United States agrees to pay, out of funds appropriated for con- 
struction of the Randall project, as just compensation for all lands and improve- 
ments and interests therein conveyed pursuant to section 1 of this Act; and for 
the bed of the Missouri River so far as it is the boundary of said Crow Creek 
Reservation, the sum of $1,817,589.62; which sum shall be in final and complete 
settlement of all claims, rights, and demands of said tribe or allottees or heirs 
thereof arising out of the construction of the Randall project, and shall be 
deposited to the credit of said tribe in the Treasury of the United States, to 
draw interest on the principal thereof at the rate of 4 per centum per annum until 
exnended: Provided, That the sum of $685,137.62 shall be distributed to the 
owners of the lands whether individual or tribal in accordance with the tract 
and ownership schedules prepared and submitted by Missouri River Basin inves- 
tigation staff with the approval of the tribal council and the Secretary of the 
Interior. Said distribution shall be computed on a percentage of the amounts 
shown for each tract and ownership by Missouri River Basin investigation staff. 

Sec. 3. The United States further agrees to appropriate, and the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to make available from sums so appropriated 
to be charged against the cost of construction of the Randall project, further 
additional appropriations for the special purposes of relocating and reestablishing 
the Indian cemeteries, tribal monuments, and shrines within the taking area for 
said reservoir described in part II of this Act as the tribal council of said Indian 
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tribe shall select and designate, which sums shall he expended on the recom- 
mendation of the tribal council with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. The United States further agrees to appropriate, and the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to make available from sums so appro- 
priated to be charged against the cost of construction of the Randall project, 
further additional appropriations which shall be expended for the relocation 
and reconstruction of Crow Creek Agency, relocation and reconstruction of 
schools, hospitals, service buildings, agents’ and employees’ quarters, roads, 
bridges, and incidental matters or facilities in connection therewith. 

Sec. 5. In addition to the sum set out in section 2 hereof, the United States 
further agrees that it will appropriate and make available a further sum in the 
total amount of $5,686,036, which shall likewise be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of said Indian tribe to draw interest on the 
principal thereof at the rate of 4 per centum per annum until expended for the 
purpose of rehabilitation for all members of said tribe who are enrolled mem- 
bers of the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe at the time of the passage of this Act, whether 
or not residing within the taking area of the Randall project, and for relocating 
and reestablishing members of said tribe who reside upon such lands conveyed 
to the United States to the extent that the economic, social, religious, and com- 
munity life of all said Indians shall be brought to a condition more advantageous 
to said Indians than the condition that the said Indians now are in: Provided, 
That, said fund provided for in this section shall be expended upon the order and 
direction of the tribal council of said tribe, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for the purposes set forth in this section: Provided further, That 
the authorization contained in section 16 hereof shall remain available for a 
period not to exceed ten years from the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The United States agrees that all mineral rights of whatsoever nature 
at or below the surface within the taking area as described in part II hereof 
shall be and hereby are reserved to said Indian tribe or individual owners or 
holders of lands or interests in lands as their interests may appear under sec- 
tion 1 hereof, subject to future extraction and use by said tribe or said members 
thereof or their heirs, successors, or assigns, but also subject to all reasonable 
regulations which may be imposed by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
for the protection and use by the United States of the taking area for the purposes 
of the Randall Dam and Reservoir project. 

Sec. 7. The members of the said Indian tribe shall have the right without 
charge to cut and remove all timber and to salvage any portion of the improve- 
ments, including agency structures, within said taking area either by demolition 
or removal, and the owners of the land whereon said improvements stand shall 
have a prior right to such salvage but if said right is waived or not exercised 
within nine months from and after the effective date of this Act, with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the tribal council shall have the 
right to designate others to demolish or remove said timber, structures, and im- 
provements or in the discretion of the tribal council, said demolition or re- 
moval may be undertaken and carried out by said tribal council: Provided, That 
the salvage permitted by this section shall not be construed to be double 
compensation. 

Sec. 8. The United States and the Indian parties to this agreement recognize 
that a hazard to livestock is created by the rise and fall of the waters to be 
impounded in Randall Reservoir. They also recognize that said hazard is not 
subject to exact determination at this time, therefore the parties to this agree- 
ment agree that all hazards which may develop when the annual rise and fall 
of Randal Reservoir can reasonably be determined shall be met by the United 
States by such protective measures as may be necessary to minimize losses to 
the Indian parties hereto as to livestock only. 

Sec. 9. Members of said Indian tribe now residing within the taking area of 
the project shall have the right without charge to remain on and use the lands 
hereby conveyed as said lands are now being used from and after the effective 
date of this Act to the point in time where the gates of Randall Dam are to be 
closed for the impoundment of the water of the Missouri River. The parties 
hereto recognize that the gates of Randall Dam are in place and can be used 
at any time. All individuals and personal property shall be removed from the 
taking area before the expiration of the time provided for in section 7 hereof 
and the United States shall not be liable for any loss of life and property not so 
removed from the taking area from and after the expiration of said time. 

Sec. 10. After the Randall Dam gates are closed and the waters of the Missouri 
River impounded, the said Indian tribe and the members thereof shall have the 
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right to graze stock on the land between the water level of the reservoir and 
the taking area described in part II hereof. The said tribal council and the 
members of said Indian tribe shall have, without cost, the right of free access 
to the shoreline of the reservoir including the right to hunt and fish in and on 
the aforesaid shoreline and reservoir, subject, however, to regulations governing 
the corresponding use by other citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 11. The United States, through the Department of the Interior, shall 
render all aid and assistance to individual members of said tribe whose lands 
are within the said taking area for the purposes of purchasing land in the 
name of the United States for said individuals and the United States shall 
reconvey said lands under trust patent to the individual owners upon the selec- 
tion by said owners of the land which they decide to have purchased for them. 
The said trust patents shall be in form and effect the same as corresponding 
trust patents heretofore issued to said individuals. The holders of exchange 
assignments within the said taking area shall be regarded as holders of trust 
patent and shall be accorded the same privileges and procedures as holders of 
land held in trust as in this section provided. 

The funds for the purchase of such substitute land in all cases shall be pro- 
vided by the individual applying for such purchase and reconveyance as is herein 
described, out of moneys placed to his credit for the transfer of his lands, 
improvements, and timber under the authority of this agreement but no service 
6 rge shall be made by the United States in addition to the cost of the substitute 
allotment. 

The lands so selected and purchased as substitute allotments may be either 
within the boundaries of the Crow Creek Reservation as diminished by this 
agreement or outside said reservation as may meet the desires of the individuals 
involved in the several transactions: Provided, That no purchase of lands outside 
the Crow Creek Reservation shall effect the existing status of such lands, interests 
or rights therein, or improvements thereon, with respect to taxation. No prior 
Act of Congress or Departmental regulation shall be held to be a bar to the full 
operation of this section numbered 11. 

Sec. 12. No part of any expenditure made by the United States under any or 
all of the provisions of this agreement and the subsequent acts of ratification 
shall be charged as an offset or counterclaim against any tribal claim which 
has arisen under any treaty, law, or Executive order of the United States prior to 
the effective date of taking of said land as provided for in section 1 hereof and 
the payment of Sioux benefits as provide for in section 17 of the said Act of 
March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. 888), as amended, shall be continued under the provi- 
sion of section 14 of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), on the basis now in operation without regard to the loss of tribal land 
within the taking area under the provisions of this agreement. 

Sec. 13. The United States agrees to reimburse the said tribal council for 
expenses incurred by it and caused by, or incident to, the negotiations which 
have led up to the making and ratification of this agreement: Provided, That 
such reimbursable expenses do not exceed in the aggregate $100,000, of which 
not more than $50,000 shall be reimbursable as attorney fees. The tribal council 
shall send a statement to the Secretary of the Army setting out said expenses 
up to the date of the proclamation to be issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
declaring that the Act of Congress approving this agreement is in full force and 
effect. The Secretary of the Army shall forward said statement to the Congress 
for appropriation together with his recommendations. 

Sec. 14. Holders of inherited lands or interests in lands may consolidate their 
interests by and between themselves and the total proceeds in the hands of any 
individual held by such consolidation of interests may be used by any individual 
holder of the same for purchase of substitute lands as in section 11 provided. 

Sec. 15. The right of any individual member of said Indian tribe to reject 
the final appraisal made on his land and improvements shall be preserved and, 
if any individual does reject such final appraisal, he shall file notice of such 
rejection by notice in writing to the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
who shall thereupon file a proceeding in the United States District Court of 
the District of South Dakota as in a condemnation proceeding and jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon said court to determine, by procedure corresponding 
to a condemnation proceeding, the value of said land and improvements and 
the said tribal council shall deposit with the clerk of said court the full amount 
set out in the final appraisal which was previously offered to said individual, 
which fund shall be used in payment in full or in part of the final judgment 
of said United States district court. Cost of such proceedings shall be borne 
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by the United States and the individual involved shall be entitled to counsel 
at his own expense. In the event the amount of the appraisal so deposited in 
said court is not enough to cover the final judgment in said proceedings, the 
United States shall pay such difference from funds appropriated for Randall 
project into the hands of the clerk of said court and thereupon title shall vest 
in the United States. 

Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $7,603,- 
625.62, as provided by sections 2, 5, and 13, exclusive of the sums to be charged 
against the cost of construction of the Randall project as provided in sections 
3 and 4 hereof. 

ParT 2 


The taking area referred to in this Act consists of the following land: 
IN BRULE COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


In township 105 north, range 71 west of the fifth principal meridian: 
In section 23: Lots 3, 4, 5, and 6; 
In section 24: That portion of lot 1 lying southwest of State Highway 
Numbered 47. 
IN BUFFALO COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


In township 106 north, range 71 west of the fifth principal meridian: 

In section 3: West half southwest quarter northwest quarter southwest 
quarter; southeast quarter southwest quarter northwest quarter southwest 
quarter; southwest quarter northeast quarter southwest quarter southwest 
quarter; west half southwest quarter southwest quarter; west half southeast 
quarter southwest quarter southwest quarter; southeast quarter southeast 
quarter southwest quarter southwest quarter ; 

In section 4: Southwest quarter northeast quarter; south half southeast 
quarter northeast quarter; southwest quarter northwest quarter southeast 
quarter northeast quarter; southeast quarter; lots 4, 5, and 8; lot 2 except 10 
acres, in the form of a square, situated in the northeast corner thereof ; 

In section 5: Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4; 

In section 9: Notheast quarter; each half southeast quarter; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5; 

In section 10: West half northeast quarter northwest quarter; west half north- 
west quarter; southeast quarter northwest quarter; souhwest quarter; west 
half west half southeast quarter ; south half southeast quarter southeast quarter ; 

In section 11: East half of northeast quarter southwest quarter; south half 
southwest quarter; northwest quarter southeast quarter ; 

In section 13: South half northwest quarter; north half southwest quarter; 

In section 14: South half south half northeast quarter northeast quarter 
south half southeast quarter northwest quarter northeast quarter; east half 
southwest quarter northeast quarter; southeast quarter northeast quarter 
north half northwest quarter; south half southwest quarter; northeast quarter 
southeast quarter; southwest quarter southeast quarter; southeast quarter 
southeast quarter except therefrom the following-described tract: Beginning 
at the southeast corner of said southeast quarter southeast quarter, thence west, 
along the south line of said southeast quarter southeast quarter, 660.0 feet 
thence in a northeasterly direction, to the northeast corner of said southeast 
quarter southeast quarter; thence south, along the east line of said southeast 
quarter southeast quarter to the point of beginning 

In section 15: Northeast quarter northeast quarter : west half southwest quar- 
ter northeast quarter ; south half northwest quarter ; west half southeast quarter; 
southeast a southeast quarter; lots 1 and 2; 

In section 16: Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4; 

In section 22: Northeast quarter west half west half southeast quarter ; 
west half east half northwest quarter southeast quarter lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; 

In section 23: West half northeast quarter; northwest quarter 

In section 27: West half southeast quarter southwest quarter; lots 1, 2, 4, and 

; lot 3 except the east 20 acres thereof; 

In section 33: Lots 1, 2, and 3; 

In Section 34: Lot 1. 

In township 107 north, range 71 west of the fifth principal meridian: 

In section 29: Southwest quarter southeast quarter southwest quarter; south 
half southeast quarter southeast quarter ; 
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In section 30: Southeast quarter northwest quarter; east half southwest 
quarter ; 

In section 31: Northeast quarter northwest quarter; lot 3; 

In section 32: East half; east half northwest quarter; northeast quarter 
southwest quarter; lot 2; 

In section 33: West half west half. 

In township 107 north, range 72 west of the fifth principal meridian: 

In section 7: Lot 4; the south half southwest quarter of lot 3; 

In section 16: Northwest quarter northwest quarter southwest quarter south- 
west quarter; south half north half southwest quarter southwest quarter; south 
half southwest quarter southwest quarter; south half south half southeast quar- 
ter southwest quarter; northwest quarter southwest qarter southeast quarter 
southwest quarter ; ( 

In section 17: South half southwest quarter northwest quarter; west half 
southwest quarter; southwest quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter: 
west half southeast quarter ; southeast quarter southeast quarter ; 

In section 18: Lots 1 and 2; 

In section 20: North half northeast quarter ; lots 1, 4, and 5; 

In section 21: Northeast quarter; north half northwest quarter; lots 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5; 

In section 22: Northeast quarter northeast quarter northeast quarter; south 
half southeast quarter northeast quarter; south half north half southeast 
quarter northeast quarter ; 

In section 23: Northwest quarter northwest quarter ; west half southwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter ; west half east half southwest quarter northwest quarter ; 
southeast quarter southeast quarter southwest quarter northwest quarter ; south- 
east quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter southwest quarter northwest 
quarter ; west half northeast quarter southeast quarter southwest quarter north-- 
west quarter; west half east half northeast quarter southwest quarter northwest 
quarter; northeast quarter northeast quarter northeast quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter; south half southwest quarter southeast quarter 
northwest quarter; south half northeast quarter northeast quarter southwest 
quarter; west half northeast quarter southwest quarter; southeast quarter 
northeast quarter southwest quarter; northwest quarter southwest quarter ; 
southeast quarter southwest quarter; south half south half northwest quarter 
northeast quarter southeast quarter; south half northeast quarter southeast 
quarter; southeast quarter southeast quarter; lots 1, 2, and 9; lots 3 and 8 
except the following described portion thereof: beginning at the northwest 
corner of said lot 3, thence east, along the north line of said lots 3 and 8, 
660.0 feet; thence south, 330.0 feet; thence west, parallel with the north line 
of said lots 3 and 8, to a point on the west line of said lot 3; thence north, along 
the west line of said lot 3, to the point of beginning, said exception being the 
same tract of land described in patent numbered 148461 issued to the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions dated August 15, 1910, of Record in Book B at page 
383 of the record in the county of Buffalo, State of South Dakota, as the north 
half northwest quarter northwest quarter southeast quarter ; 

In section 24: Southwest quarter northwest quarter southwest quarter; west 
half southeast quarter northwest quarter southwest quarter; south half south- 
west quarter; south half southwest quarter southeast quarter ; 

In section 25: West half northeast quarter; east half northwest quarter; 
northwest quarter northwest quarter; northwest quarter southeast quarter; 
lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; 

In section 26: Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8; 

In section 36: Lot 1. 

In township 107 north, range 73 west of the fifth principal meridian: 

In section 1: Southwest quarter ; 

In section 2: Lots 4, 5, and 6; 

In section 11: Lots 1, 2, and 3; 

In section 12: Southwest quarter southeast quarter northeast quarter; north- 
west quarter ; east half southeast quarter; lots 1 and 2; 

In section 13: Lots 2 and 3. 

In township 108 north, range 73 west of the fifth principal meridian; 

In section 1: Lot 5 except the east 20 acres thereof; lot 6 except 10 acres, in 
the form of a square, situated in the northeast corner thereof; lot 7; 

In section 2: Lots 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, and 16; lot 2 except the 
north 20 acres thereof ; lot 5 except the east 20 acres thereof ; 

In section 3: Lot 6; 
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In section 11: Lot 6; 

In section 12: West half northeast quarter northwest quarter; southeast quar- 
ter northwest quarter; northeast quarter southwest quarter; west half west half 
southeast quarter ; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; 

In section 13: Lots 1 and 2; 

In section 24: Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6; 

In section 25: Lot 1; lot 2 except the east 20 acres thereof ; 

In section 26: Lots 1 and 2; 

In section 35: West half northeast quarter northeast quarter ; lot 1. 


IN HUGHES COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


In township 108 north, range 73 west of the fifth principal meridian : 

In section 7: Lot 1; 

In section 18: North half north half southeast quarter northwest quarter ; lots 
land 5; 

In section 21: Lot 5 except the west 20 acres thereof ; 

In section 22: Lots 1 and 2; 

In section 21: Lot 5 except the west 20 acres thereof; lot 2 except the west 
660.0 feet thereof ; lot 3 except the west 660.0 feet thereof ; 

In section 28: Southeast quarter southeast quarter southeast quarter. 

In township 108 north, range 74 west of the fifth principal meridian : 

In section 3: Lot 7; lot 6 except the west 20 acres thereof ; 

In section 10: Northeast quarter southeast quarter northeast quarter; lot 1; 

In section 11: North half northeast quarter southwest quarter; southeast quar- 
ter northeast quarter southwest quarter ; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


IN HYDE COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


In township 109 north, range 73 west of the fifth principal meridian : 

In section 27: Southwest quarter southwest quarter southeast quarter; lots 1 
and 2; 

In section 28: Southwest quarter southeast quarter northwest quarter; north- 
east quarter southeast quarter ; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6; 

In section 29: Lots 1, 2, and 4; 

In section 34: Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4; 

In section 35: Lots 1 and 6; lot 2 except the north 20 acres thereof. 


IN HUGHES COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


In township 109 north, range 74 west of the fifth principal meridian : 

In section 25: Lots 1, 2, and 3; 

In section 26: South half northeast quarter northeast quarter; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 6; lot 5 except the north 20 acres thereof ; 

In section 34: Lot 5; 

In section 35: Lot 1. 

The land described herein is to be considered as embracing all interests, inelud- 
ing the beds of adjoining streams, as is required by the United States for the 
reservoir to be created by the construction of the dam across the Missouri River, 
in South Dakota, known as the Fort Randall Dam, and as is a part of the Crow 
Creek Indian Reservation. The land described herein aggregates 9,148.69 acres, 
more or less, 

Names of purported owners : The Crow Creek Tribe of Sioux Indians and others. 

Address of purported owners : Fort Thompson, South Dakota. 


Information for the committee on H. R. 3602, Crow Creek Settlement bill. 

This bill will compensate the Crow Creek Tribe for both the direct and indirect 
damages they will sustain by virtue of the loss of 9,418 acres of the best and most 
valuable land on their reservation which will be buried forever under the 
reservoir created by the Fort Randall Dam. 

The bill is divided into three major sections as follows: 

First: It asks for $398,113 for payment of the actual value of the lands, im- 
provements, standing timber, ete. This figure is based on a $50 per acre value. 

North Dakota District Court transcripts offered at the hearing prove that at 
Garrison Dam the court allowed an average of $63 per acre. The South Dakota 
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District Court transcripts prove that in the Fort Randall Dam Reservoir the 
average allowed by the court was more than $50 per acre. 

Acres taken, 9,418; MRBIC ($28.81), $398,113; Tribal ($50), $470,900; 
Difference, $72,787. 

Second: The bill provides payment for intangible damages to the tribe as a 
whole. These intangible damages arise as a result of treaties, communal hunting 
and fishing rights, as well as the loss of timber both for fuel and shelter, and 
for the annual harvest of lumber, as well as the permanent loss of wild fruits, 
nuts, hunting and fishing rights, etc. This figure is arrived at as follows: 


1. Cost of reestablishing the living facilities of Indian homes and 


ranches and restoring income earning capacities______.__.__--_-_- $157, 374 

2. Losses of timber, wild life, and other natural products (accept 
SOT OE oo bata daeaee th ccane eines guened ws oseemeh bin aie nae oeeieneaene eeeare mieten 694, 750 
Fe RII SO 280, 328 
TN sisi te iigsicxstes tadeseediatiad ibe i atabadbaacecen anal dali Sr ceearen ieee oe ae 1, 182, 452 


Third: The bill establishes a rehabilitation program based on the fact that by 
removing from 25 to 50 families from the taking area and crowding them into the 
remaining reservation area, the result will be a serious disruption of the life and 
economy of all of the families living on the reservation—not just those who are 
being moved from the taking area, but everyone who now lives on the reservation. 
The tribe have computed the cost of such a rehabilitation program based upon 
settlements made by the Congress with the Indians at Garrison Dam in North 
Dakota, Cheyenne River Reservation and the Yankton Reservation in South 
Dakota. The bill asks for $5,686,036 for these purposes. 

The tribe proposes to allocate the funds provided in H. R. 3602 in the following 
manner : 

First, section 1 funds will be used to pay the owners of allotted lands for the 
actual value of the lands so taken. Most of the allottees will probably use the 
money from their land sale to purchase other land or to reestablish themselves 
on or off the reservation in some business or trade. The tribe itself must de- 
termine what use shall be made of the funds received from the purchase of tribal 
lands. It must decide whether it wishes to reinvest its money in other tribal- 
owned lands, or whether it wishes to use such money for a per capita payment, or 
both. 

Second, funds from the settlement on intangible damages which involve the 
future loss of grazing rights, timber, shelter, wild fruits, hunting, fishing, and 
other treaty rights, will be used by the tribe to improve their own tribal condi- 
tion. This will include the deposit of a substantial portion of the settlement 
for intangible damages with the Federal Treasury, the interest from which will 
be used for relief purposes for those members of the tribe who are too old to be 
included in the rehabilitation program, and yet too young to be eligible for old- 
age assistance. It will be used to provide improved housing for the older mem- 
bers of the tribe, through either loans or grants to modestly remodel existing 
homes. Some of it may be used to provide dormitory facilities for children of 
tribal members who reside some distance from school. Some of it will be used 
for a program of wildlife conservation, for a program of reforestation along the 
reservoir high-water mark ; some of it will be used to provide adequate domestic 
water supplies ; some of it to establish an arts and crafts shop, and similar com- 
munity activities. 

Third, the rehabilitation fund will be used as in the Standing Rock bill to help 
every Indian family of rehabilitation age to be self-supporting. The amounts are 
as follows: 


HGNCATOMAT 1OGNS BU BIRD. i cent ndidn nance ndminecease $1, 400, 000 
Health (for those not qualified for Government help) ~----_.__________ 600, 000 
Land purchased by tribe and individual cattle loans______.__________ 1, 500, 000 
Credit loans for machinery and cattle_.___.---_-_---_---__-_________ 800, 000 
Development 0f Tecrestots. 11d sped ecide leieicndiidasadsnios 46, 500 
Development of domestic water_........-.-.------..---1..---.--.. 44, 000 
Home-improvement grants... tisd ih donsush dt edt cs 166, 000 
Bubiness. 10GUs...... «etl 4 ee bas debe cued s ee bt. 3840, 000 


Sitdck-water. developmetbas ini ais Sheena Ci Lote alas 189, 000 
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Shelter belts: 

Breen ss JE ooo Li wen ; Nee eoeed $14, 986 

Betas 2 20 FG Oo ce enmomee Bl ea 33, 750 
Placement and relocation Z 96, 800 
Fencing : 15, 000 
Conservation of wild life, law and order a 60, 000 
Repair of Bedoshosha Dam 100, 000 
Roadbuilding and maintenance : 7 : 100, 000 
Repair of dams (water supply) . : 40, 000 
DARI AER is sin 29ers eases ae > —_ 140, 000 


5, 686, 036 


Congressman Berry gave a progress report on I. R. 3602, 84th 
Congress, and explained that this field hearing and on-the-spot obser- 
vation trip would implement the House subecommitte hear ings held in 
Washington June 23 and 24, 1955. Mr. Berry explained that after 
the passage of this proposed legislation, it would take at least a year 
and a half for the appropriation of funds to be made. 

Mr. Robert Philbrick, chairman, tribal council, discussed H. R. 

3602 as a bill to compensate the Crow Creek Tribe for both direct and 
indirect monetary damages the members will obtain by virtue of the 
loss of 9,418 acres of the most productive land which will be flooded 
by waters behind Fort Randal! Dam. In answer to a Torn as to 
how the funds already received had been spent, Mr. Philbrick ex- 
pressed the belief that the expenditures had been satisfactory and only 
a few complaints made. 

Congressman Lovre inquired las to the use being made of the salvable 
materials from the old Fort T hompson area. No general salvage pro- 
gram is presently underway due to the : apparent lack of understanding 
between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the United States Army 
engineers as to the final disposition of these materials. Senator Case 
stated that he had gone into the salvable materials case rather fully 
with Colonel Potter of the United States Army engineers and that he 
was surprised that the question remains unresolved. Senator Case sub- 
sequently submitted the following 2 letters and 1 telegram concerning 
the salvable material. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Works, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 8, 1955. 
Mrs. GLorrA WELLS, 
Pukwana, 8. Dak. 
Mrs. GRACE PARSONS, 
Secretary, Crow Creek Sioux Tribal Council, 
Pierre, S. Dak. 
Mr. JEROME IRVING, 
Harrold, S. Dak. 

Dear FRIENDS: The enclosed letter is the reply received from General Potter to 
the telegram which I dispatched to him following our conference while you were 
in Washington recently. 

I know that you will be pleased to learn that the Corps of Engineers will be glad 
to turn over to the agency the cleanup of the Fort Thompson area, with a view of 
the tribal council salvaging of the material that is usable. I suggest that you get 
in touch with General Potter through the agency superintendent. 

I hope that this satisfactorily takes care of the matter and that arrangements 
can be worked out in accordance with the wishes that you expressed while here. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, South Dakota. 

Enclosure. 
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CorPs OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Missourr RIvErR DIvIsion, 
Omaha 1, Nebr., July 5, 1955. 
Hon. Francis CAsr, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeEAR SENATOR CASE: Reference is made to your telegram of June 27, 1955, 
concerning salvage by the tribal council of materials from buildings being 
demolished at Fort Thompson, 8. Dak. 

At the present time the Corps of Engineers has no contract for demolition of 
any buildings in the Fort Thompson area. We do have a contract covering 
relocation of 10 dwellings and 4 garages in progress and nearing completion. 
The contractor has been instructed to suspend the destruction or removal of any 
timbers or bricks during cleanup operations. This residue will be made available 
to the Indians. 

The cleanup of the old Fort Thompson area will be in accordance with a 
memorandum of understanding between the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. This office would be glad to turn the cleanup of the Fort 
Thompson area over to the Bureau of Indian Affairs upon request of that agency 
and change to the referenced memorandum of understanding. 

I trust the foregoing information is satisfactory for your purposes. Should 
you desire further information, I shall be pleased to furnish it upon your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. Porter, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 

Division Engineer. 

JUNE 27, 1955. 

Brig. Gen. W. E. Porrer, 
Division Engineer, Missouri River Division, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Delegates Crow Creek Tribe here attending hearings on their Missouri River 
bill advise me that tribe would like to salvage whatever they can from buildings 
being demolished at Fort Thompson. They say old bricks, and timbers which are 
being shoved into the river, windows, doors, and floors would greatly help them 
improve their homes, gardens, and walks. Tribal council would agree to handle 
demolition in orderly fashion and clean up debris when salvage is completed. 
Can you not stop further demolition and tender appropriate contract to handle 
without cost to the United States? 

Francis CAsE, United States Senator, 

The question arose as to the possibility of the Indians having to pay ay 
rent to the Federal Government for the land within the taking are 
but being privately used. 

Mr. Sigler stated that the Army enginers have title to the con- 
demned land that is not yet flooded. He knew of no plan to charge 
rent for the use of land in the taking area presently being occupied 
by the Indians. 

Mr. Tom Eagle Man, a nonresident Indian, spoke against the re- 
moval of the agency headquarters from Fort Thompson to Pierre 
and of removal of the Fort Thompson clinic to Chamberlain. He 
presented several examples of hardships that have occurred in having 
to go to Pierre some 70 miles or more north of the agency head- 
quarters to get a permit to have a patient admitted to the hospital 
in Chamberlain 20 miles south of the agency. He strongly recom- 
mended that the headquarters, school, and clinic be returned to Fort 
Thompson and also that a high school be constructed at or near the 
agency headquarters. 

Mr. Moses A. McBride’s statement is as follows: 


Crow CREEK RESERVATION, 
Fort Thompson, S. Dak., September 8, 1955. 
We, the members of the Crow Creek Reservation, implore the subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs and other officials connected thereto to alter certain legisla- 
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tion affecting our people which have hampered them to a great degree. First, by 
moving the main office to Pierre a distance of 65 miles and the clinic to Cham- 
berlain in the opposite direction, 21 miles away. This change has caused many 
of our people hardships and a good deal of expense in getting to these offices in 
connection with their business affairs. Oftentimes these trips have been made 
with no results due to irregularity and misunderstanding of the people and the 
office. We sincerely believe, by bringing back the offices on the reservation 
in close contact with the Indian people, it will eliminate the difficulties and 
grievances now existing. 

We also ask your support for an accredited high school here in connection 
with our new grade school as we have all the facilities necessary for one and 
close access to all attendants. 

In this connection, we’re operating 2 buses, transporting our high-school 
students, now, 1 to Gann Valley, 25 miles, and the other to Chamberlain, 21 
miles away. The cost of operating the 2 we estimated at $36.80 a day. In view 
of the above, we want your cooperation in bringing about legislation to correct 
the present situation. 

Very sincerely, 
Moses A. McBrinpr, Acting Secretary. 

Mrs. Rosella Laudner discussed the potable water situation in the 
area. The former water supply from the river was about to be shut 
off and the water from the well at the agency school could be used 
only by the schoolchildren and employees. Mrs. Laudner contended 
that shallow wells are unsatisfactory because of their unreliability 
during the dry seasons. She stated that digging artesian wells was a 
very costly undertaking. From personal knowledge, she knew it cost 
at least $1,800 to dig an artesian well and this figure did not include 
the cost of the pipe nor pump. 

Both Senator Mundt and Senator Case questioned the size of the 
sum in H. R. 3602 for providing water supply. They felt that the 
sum requested would prove to be insufficient and suggested that the 
tribal council review this need very carefully. The tribal council 
chairman stated that this item was on their agenda. 

Mr. Ruben Jacobs, a Crow Creek Indian now residing in Philadel- 
phia, urged continued congressional assistance in solving rehabilita- 
tion problems. 

Written statements were presented to the subcommittee as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1955. 
Vo Whom it May Concern: 


I am not satisfied with the payment IT got for my land and home because— 

1. I had water where I lived, but where I moved we dug 3 wells, and they were 
all dry. 

2. There is no shelter, fuel, or creek where I live now. 

3. I can’t afford to dig an artesian well and fix my place for the amount of 
money I got. 

4. I haven’t any farmland on what I bought, because it is too hilly because I 
couldn’t buy anything better after I took care of the moving, some repairs, and 
well drilling. 

Mrs. WINIFRED PEOSE. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1955. 

To Whom it May Concern: 

I am not satisfied with the payment on my land because— 

1. The neighbors got more per acre for their land and buildings but mine was 
as good as some. 

2. I have to move farther from town so it will cost more for transportation to 
get food, fuel, and supplies. 

3. I haven't any timber for fuel, posts, and shelter where I have to move because 
I cannot buy anything comparable for what I was paid. 

4. I have to build sheds and windbreaks for my cattle, and it will cost more 
to winter them. 
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5. It is farther from a highway where I am moving, and the roads are almost 
impassable in wet or snowy weather. 
6. I think my timber alone is worth more for posts, saw logs, shelter, and fuel 


than what I got for my entire home. 
VIcTORIA ISBURG. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1955. 
JAMES HALEY 


Chairman, and all Other Committees and Congressmen: 


I, Eunice Ree, of Fort Thompson, will give my opinion about the Indians 
on the reservation. We Indian people are very poor and needy and need a 
help pretty bad. I want to plead with this statement in behalf of my people 
at this time and must say we really need rehabilitation loan so we can have a 
better living. I myself like to work and want to make improvements on my 
place, but I haven’t got the money to do it with and that’s the way with the 
rest of the Indians. So if we get the rehabilitation loan we will appreciate 
it very much. I am one of the welfare committee. The tribal council have 
worked very hard, and everything they have planned on their program is the 
truth. I want to thank you all for coming on the reservation to see for your- 
self the condition of the Indians. 





SEPTEMBER 10, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs and All Other Committees and Congressmen 
Who Have Come From Washington, D. C., to the Crow Creek Reservation 
at Fort Thompson, S. Dak.: 


Now that you committees yourselves have come to the Crow Creek Reservation 
to investigate our need for the rehabilitation program, intangible and tangible 
claims, I earnestly hope that we have convinced you committees of our great 
need. 

As you have now seen the timber, land, water, and other items which we are 
losing, I am sure you understand why we are asking over and above the Army 
engineers’ estimates. 

Although we do not have the time to show you the wild game, berries, mouse 
beans, mushrooms, and other wild products to convince you committees of our 
intangible claim, I hope you realize how great a loss that will be to our people. 

As you drove along and looked at some of the unfinished small shacks which 
our people call homes, did you feel that we stress our need for the rehabilitation 
program too much? If you committees spent 1 day instead of 1 hour, I am sure 
that we could have showed you more. 

I attended the meeting which was held at the St. Charles Hotel at Pierre by 
the Indian Commission, State welfare, Congressmen, and other officials of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I realize that each one has a problem the subject of 
which was the Indian. 

I am sure and I hope that you are all convinced that our people need help. 
What I mean by help is encouragement, understanding, and finally the big item, 
a little assistance. 

I am sure that if we all take a hand in the Indian problem it would not be too 
long before the problem of the Indian is solved. 

In closing I would like to say that as an Indian cattle operator who does. not 
have enough equipment and no assistance I am very discouraged many times. 
I realize that it takes a lot of patience to try to make progress practically out 
of nothing to depend on. 

I find it a very hard struggle to compete with my white neighbors. 

I look into the future with only hope but this becomes very discouraging at 
times and along comes many disappointments. 

I myself, the Indian, must and will try to take advantage of the opportunities 
which I sincerely hope Congress will grant to our people. If i do not make an 
effort to progress myself with this opportunity if granted, I could not blame 
anyone but myself. I thank you for your visit. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GuLortA WELLS, 
Treasurer of the Craw Creek Tribal Council. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1955 


Howser or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
Pine Ridge Community Hall, Hon. James A. Haley (chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. Hater. The committee will be in order. 

I would like to say I am very happy to be here with you today. I 
have heard much from our good friend that represents you in the 
Congress about this agency down here. I might say that I have been 
in your great State for several days now. I will leave it this afternoon 
to try to return to the sunny land of Florida. It is getting a little 
chilly up here and I am a Florida cracker. 

I would like to say, and I would feel that I would be remiss in my 
duty if I did not say this—you people are very fortunate in having 
the splendid delegation that you have representing you in both the 
Senate and the House. We had, I believe for the first time, a couple of 
days ago, all of them together. They are spendid men. They are 
doing a fine job for you down in W ashington. And, as I stated yes- 
terday or the day before, there is only one thing I can find wrong 
with them. They are all Republicans. Of course, being out here in 
your great State, I presume that is all right. In my travels I found 
some good Republicans, and you have some of the best. 

We had expected to have with us—and he is en route somewhere— 
the distinguished gentleman who serves as the Congressman just to 
the south of you, Dr. Miller. He apparently has been delayed for a 
few minutes, but we expect him to come along and join us here very 
shortly. 

We are down here and we are making this trip visiting your State 
because we are interested in the problems of our Indian people. I 
have driven approximately 7,000 miles. I have visited in Oklahoma 
where, of course, you know, we have many Indians, Arizona, Utah, 
Montana, the great State to the north of you, North Dakota, and now 
I am here and want to hear from you about your problems. I think 
that your delegation will tell you that I have been interested. I have 
very few Indians in my State. Asa matter of fact, I only have a very 
small portion of the Indian reservation at Brighton, Fla. 

I was telling Mr. Berry the other day I thought the Indians were 
all my friends because the little town of Brighton in the recent elec- 
tion—we only have 10 registered voters and I got 10 votes from there, 
Apparently they think very well of me down there. 


68957—56——_6 
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You are in Congressman Berry’s district of this great State. He 
has been very nice and courteous to me and has been very cooperative 
and probably knows more about your problems than I do, and at this 
time I am going to turn over the gavel to Congressman Berry and let 
him preside i in these meetings this morning. 

Congressman Berry, will you take charge of the meeting and pro- 

ceed in any way you see fit ¢ 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Congressman Haley, and friends of the 
Pine Ridge. It is always good to get down here. I do not have to tell 
you that. And it is espec ially good today to be here with the chairman 
of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the House, Congressman 
Haley. 

As he told you, he only has about, less than 800 Indians in the 
entire State of Florida, and yet he has made this trip. He has been 
on this trip now just about a month. He has traveled 7,000 miles 
already and he is about 2,000 miles from home, He has one more 

reservation in North Carolina. When he leaves Rosebud this after- 
noon he will go on back to North Carolina for more hearings. 

With only 800 Indians in his State I think it is a good description of 
the kind of a fellow that he is, because he is interested in people and 
especially in the Indian people, to spend a month, drive 8,000 miles, 
in trying to learn the problems throughout the United States. 

It is a great privilege to have him ‘here and I hope you will give 
Congressman Haley a big hand right now. [Applause.] 

We have been waiting, as Congressman Haley said, for Congressman 
Miller of Nebraska, whose district is right across the line. They 
started out with us. They were following us. But in that country 
north of Oral there is a little dust in there. I kept telling Mr. Haley 
pretty soon the roads were going to get worse. Well, they did. But 
somehow or another in the dust we lost them and I am not sure what 
happened, whether they went on into Hot Springs or what happened, 
but we lost them. Iam sure they will be here pretty soon. 

[ would like to introduce the folks that we have in the delegation. 

Dr. Taylor, the consultant on Indian affairs of the committee, is 
with Dr. Miller and will be here shortly. 

I want to introduce Karl Veley, the court reporter who is sitting 
over here taking down everything that is being said. 

I also want to introduce the attorney for the Indian Department, 
Lewis Sigler. Stand up, Lewis, and let them have a look at you. 

I want to introduce another man who does not need any introduction 
but who is following us and showing us the road, and should have 
been with Dr. Miller, I am sure, to get down here this morning. Stand 
up, Ben Reifel. The area’s gain was Pine Ridge’s loss when Dr. 
Reifel went to Aberdeen. 

I also want to introduce another man. It was not possible, as 
Congressman Haley said, at the hearing Saturday. We had Senator 
Mundt, we had Senator Case, we had Congressman Lovre, and my- 
self, the entire delegation, on the hearings on the Missouri River 
Reservation, but those men had other commitments, other places that 
they had to go, and Senator Mundt had your friend and our friend, 
Mr. McDow ell, come over here today. Stand up, Duane. 

That, I believe, is the group. 

Now we have a list of witnesses. I should say this before start- 
ing on the list of witnesses: I should say that our prime purpose here 
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today 1. o give the committee and for the record, a better idea of our 
bill, settlement on the gunnery range and the rehabilitation program 
that your tribal council worked out. I want to say that they did an 
excellent job when they were in Washington last spring in presenting 
to the Congress the kind of a rehabilitation program that you people 
need. And I am certain that Mr. Haley and Dr. Miller will have a 
better idea of the fact that you do need this kind of a rehabilitation 
program after having driven across the reservation. 

Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock we took a plane from Pierre and we 
flew up the river and back down to Chamberlain so that the cominit- 
tee could see the damage that those reservations are suffering as a 
result of the Oahe and Fort Randall Dams. Then we moved directly 
west and circled twice the gunnery range flying at low altitude so 
that the committee could have an opportunity to see the kind 
country that we gave up for the gunnery range area. 

So today I am hopeful that the testimony that goes into the record 
will follow pretty much the need of settlement on the gunnery range 
and the need of a rehabilitation program on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. 

First we will have a word of welcome from the chairman of the 
tribal council, Moses TwoBulls. Before we start hearing witnesses, 
we want to hear from the chairman of the tribal council. 


STATEMENT OF MOSES TWOBULLS, CHAIRMAN, TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Tworutrs. Thank you, Mr. Berry. 

We are very fortunate in having the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs with us today. I think they are here for a purpose 
of getting more information on the bill introduced by Mr. Berry, 
ealled the aerial gunnery range and rehabilitation bill. 
~ Now, I welcome you gentlemen of the Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs to the land of the Dakotas. “Lakota” we say over here. I am 
sorry to hear Mr. Hale Vy Say it Is getting cold and he i is anxious to get 
back to sunny Florida, but we also are having hot days here. I hope 
you will enjoy your brief stay here, and I hope you will get many 
points that will be brought up by witnesses. As I say, this is your 
home while you are here; and we also are inv iting you for lunch—we 

call it “dinner® * here—at the school we have over here. 

So in order to make the best possible use of the limited time here, 
I want to say “Thank you” for coming here and that you are welcome 
to the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 

Mr. Haury. Thank you very much, Mr. Twobulls. 

I did not. mean to infer when I said it was getting chilly—I was 
talking about the weather, not the hospitality. 

Mr. Berry. Now we will hear from Mr. and Mrs. Janis. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Chairman, before we hear from the witnesses, I 
have a brief history of the reservation, prepared by the Library of 
c; ongress, and a communication concerning the reservation affairs, 
from E. H. Lighter, chairman of the ¢ hamber of commerce industrial 
council, both of which I should like made a part of the record. 

Mr. Berry. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


INDIANS OF THE PINE RIDGE RESERVATION, 8, Dak. 
LOCATION 


Named for pine ridges in the southern part of Shannon County (ridges covered 
with pine trees). The Oglala Sioux Tribe of Pine Ridge Indian Reservation is 
located along the southern border of South Dakota west of Rosebud. The area 
is almost twice as large as Rosebud, comprising a total of 2,072,308 acres. The 
total enrollment of the tribe at present is 11,189 persons. 


LAND SITUATION 


The land status is as follows: Tribal land total, 304,566 acres; trust allotted 
land totals 1,459,813 acres. The average number of acres distributed among 
every man, woman, and child would be 189. Approximately one-half percent 
of heads of families have tribal land under lease. A total of 83,385 acres has 
been transferred from allotment to tribal status since 1934. There are 300 
pending probate cases, which make difficult any assignment of legal ownership 
in some of the restricted lands. 

INCOME 


The net worth of the tribe at present is estimated to be $1,354,000. If this 
were divided on per capita basis, it would be $121 to each man, woman, and 
child. The annual average income in 1950 was estimated at $1,290 per family. 
Sources of income are primarily wages, lease rentals, grazing fees, pensions, 
military dependency allotments, welfare payments, farming, livestock, and PMA 
payments. 

ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 


There are several economic organizations, the Oglala Sioux Tribal Land Enter- 
prise, the Oglala Sioux Tribal Rehabilitation Project, the Oglala Sioux Arts 
and Crafts, and 3 or 4 livestock associations. The Oglala Sioux Tribal Land 
Enterprise is managed by the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council. Its operations are 
in a broad way similar to the Rosebud Tribal Land Enterprise. 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


Six thousand one hundred and fifty-three persons are of voting age in this 
tribe. It is estimated that 20 percent of the total eligible voters, or 2,237, are 
registered for voting in the county within the reservation. About one-third of 
the total population of Pine Ridge seems to be residing away from the reserva- 
tion. About 18 percent of the children of school age are not attending school. 
Religious affiliations are primarily Roman Catholic and Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian and some minor denominational affiliations. 


ATTITUDE REGARDING READJUSTMENT IN INDIAN STATUS 


Three thousand three hundred and fifty of Pine Ridge were reported as full- 
bloods in 1951. It is estimated that possibly 40 percent of Pine Ridge Indians 
would be ready for release from wardship, while the remainder would be opposed 
to this removal. The superintendent reports that lack of ability to understand 
and speak the English language is a major obstacle to the assumption of full 
citizenship for a fairly large group. Yet in 1950 only 25 or so were reported 
as unable to read and write or to speak English. 

Sources: Pp. 1327-1329 of H. Rept. No. 2508, 82d Cong., 2d sess. Returns from the 
House committee questionnaire of May 15, 1953. Report of the Pine Ridge Agency to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, September 1952. (Wm. H. Gilbert, History and General 
Research Division, August 17, 1955.) 
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THe Rapip City DaILy JOURNAL, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., September 8, 1955. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: As chairman of the industrial council of the Rapid City Chamber 
of Commerce, I would like to submit some information concerning the Indian 
situation in Rapid City. 

As you know, there is a great influx of Indians to Rapid City from Pine Ridge 
Reservation almost constantly. 

For many years there have been one or two Indian camps—literally slums, 
in the city. During the past year this condition has been improved some by 
forcing them out of the camps. 

The local mayor’s committeee on human relations secured some land north of 
the city limits, but it does not have sanitary facilities and is really pretty far 
from where the working Indians are employed. 

There are two encouraging organizations which are helping the Indians at 
the present time. They are the community center and the Mother Butler Center, 
established by the Protestant and Catholic churches. They have been of con- 
siderable assistance to the Indians, both from a religious and recreational stand- 
point for the children. 

A census of Indians in Rapid City was taken last winter and it was estimated 
about 4,000 were residing in the city—including men, women, and children. 

It was also estimated that about 900 to 1,000 are in the normal male labor 
pool, being employed mostly as cheap common laborers by contractors, lumber 
mills, the State cement plant, wholesale and warehouse firms, some in garages 
and service stations. Only about 10 belong to the trade unions. 

The city of Rapid City also employs Indians on street crews and other day labor 
jobs. 

Indian women are mostly employed for housework, in kitchens at restaurants, 
hotels, and some of the 95 motels in the city. 

The young Indian girls are a problem and are easy prey for floaters, airbase 
personnel, and men of questionable character. 

The liquid situation is bad, as you are likely aware, and the cost to the city 
of Rapid City in just police and court is staggering. Reckless driving and driv- 
ing while intoxicated are the main offenses, in addition to just plain drunkenness. 

Employment of the Indian population has been a problem in the city, and our 
industrial council has been trying to provide some means of employment for the 
honest and reliable Indians. We can’t seem to find an industry that could be 
developed here that would solve the problem for the Indians as a whole. 

During the summer seasons there are a number of Black Hills celebrations 
which use 40 to 50 Indians about once a week for color and parades. These In- 
dians are usually of the better class and are usually under the jurisdiction of 
some reliable person or manager. A number of them come from the reservation 
just for the summer or special occasions. 

Mr. Sparks, manager of the South Dakota Employment Service Office, states 
they place about 400 Indian men per month in short-time jobs, although some of 
this total number of placements are repeaters of the same people. 

He also states they have from 25 to 50 men down early every morning at the 
employment office waiting for employers to call or pick them up for quick service 
jobs. He estimates the total number of Indian men who use his office is about 150. 

There have been a number of new men this summer who have never been here 
before, he states. 

Also, during the past month the supply was running out about 11 a. m., while 
previous to that time it would take the better part of the day to use the available 
supply. 

There is not much fluctuation between summer and winter, Sparks says. 

However, some free foodstuffs have been secured for the Indians on occasions 
and he notices the supply of the labor pool seems to diminish then. He and the 
county representative have even withdrawn some of the free food at times to 
stimulate workers. 

Placement of women at his office is mostly for housework and restaurants. 

It has been the feeling of our industrial council that if some kind of work 
could be instituted that would employ these people, they would be much better 
off and the city would also be freed of some of its problems. 
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If there was just something these women and young girls could apply them- 
selves to, like handwork, maybe making clothing or assembling machine parts, 
we believe it would be of great assistance to them and make for a better commu- 
nity relation with them. They just can’t seem to find enough to do to keep 
themselves in food and clothing and at the same time retain the respect of the 
people of the community. 

Of course, as you well know, we have some bad ones that nothing can be done 
for. Weare not particularly talking about them as a part of our potential labor 
pool. 

Our industrial council will be glad to work with you and will certainly weleome 
any suggestions as to how we can help these unfortunate people. 

EK. H. LigHveEr, 
Chairman, Chamber of Commerce Industrial Council. 


Mr. Berry. Now we will hear from Mr. and Mrs. Janis. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD JANIS, SR., ACCOMPANIED BY 
MRS. ELLEN JANIS 


Mr. Janis. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edward Janis. I am amem- 
ber of the Oglala Sioux Tribe. I and my family were moved out of 
the gunnery range in 1942. I am going to cut mine short because if 
anybody has heard this stor ya hundred times, I think you have. 

I want to present to you, Mr. Chairman, at this time, the pictures 
of the gunnery range people. I am not going to read each one. I 
think it will save time because I think we just have an hour, and | 
am going to just present the pictures. 

Mr. Berry. For the record, these are pictures of the present homes / 

Mr. Jants. Itstateson here. We wrote down what they are, present 
and at the time of moving where they were moved into, 

Like here is one here, Mr. Chairman, that is a family that moved 
back into the gunnery range because he has no place to go at the 
present time. “He has been kicked around until—that is the only 
place he could settle now. He has moved back in there with a tent. 

These are pictures of such people living with his mother-in-law in 
the house, Henry and Mrs. O’Rourke. House, 10 by 12. That is just 
where they are settled yet, in the time of 13 years. 

So, Mr. Chairman, to save time, at this time I would like to present 
these pictures. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that these 13 pictures, with a brief description of what 
they represent, be made a part of the file. 

Mr. Berry. Without objection, they will be made a part of the file. 

(The pictures and descriptions will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Janis. At this time, I want to introduce the bomber-range 
group to you that sits over there, people that moved out. 

(A group stood. ) 

Mr. Berry. If you will pardon the interruption, Mr. Janis, we now 
have with us Congressman Miller, A. L. Miller, of Nebraska, who 
served during the last session of Congress as chairman of the full 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Congressman Miller is our 
neighbor to the south. He serves the entire northwestern part of 
Nebraska, has been in Congress for a long time. But because he is 
a neighbor he knows a great “deal of the problems that we have up here 
in the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
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I would like to introduce your friend and mine, Dr. Miller, for a 
few remarks. 

Dr. Miter. I am glad to be here with your group, Congressman 
Berry, and listen to the problems that you will present here today. 
We do have the folks of Pine Ridge and Rosebud coming down to 
Crawford, Chadron, Rushville, and Valentine, Nebr. And it is always 
quite a problem in local communities finding work and so forth. I 
just want to be here and listen to the problems and see if there is some 
solution to the problems. 

I am sorry we are late. We did stop down at the Indian mission 
school and talked with Father Edwards for some time and got some 
information there that I think will help complete the record as far 
as your hearings are concerned here on the reservation. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Dr. Miller. 

I told you that the clerk of the committee, Dr. Taylor, would be 
coming in when Congressman Miller came in. 

Stand up, Jack. 

In addition, we have the administrative assistant of Congressman 
Miller, Warren Van Norman. 

All right, Mrs. Janis. 

Mrs. Janis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Berry has asked me to introduce to you the people that I testified for in 
W ashington in May, and I believe that we have some of them here. 

There is Dewey and Alice Beard. 

Did you wish to question my people on this testimony or would 
you like to just have me give you a brief statement 

Mr. Berry. I think it would be better if you just give a brief 
statement. 

Mr. Hatey. Then the written statement will be made a part of the 
record after the presentation of the statement. 

Mrs. Janis. Dewey Beard is now 97 years old and moved out of 
the gunnery range in 1942. Hestill has no home. He stays with his 
granddaughter and sometimes his daughter-in-law. 

The testimony I gave you in Washington may be too long. Would 
you rather I would just give you certain parts of it ¢ 

Mr. Berry. Just sum it up, and then we will put it in the record. 

Mrs. Janis. Most of his meney was taken for old-age assistance at 
the time and there was nothing left for Mr. Beard to reestablish 
himself. 

Then I have Mrs. Apple here. She is one that I testified for. She 
has only a trailer house which she parks. If she parks in town she 
has to pay for parking space and for all utilities, and she only has 
a small income or old-age assistance that she lives on. 

Dr. Miter. How much would her old- -age assistance check amount 
to? 

Mrs. Janis. $42. 

Dr. Minuer. Is she a widowed woman ? 

Mrs. Janis. Yes, she is. 

Dr. Miter. Does she have any children dependent upon her? 

Mrs. Janis. No. 

Dr. Mriter. She does not get aid to dependent mothers and children, 
and so forth? 

Mrs. Janis. No, she does not. 
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Then I have another couple, a Mr. and Mrs. O'Rourke, that I do 
not see here. They were supposed to be here but they are late. This 
family lives in a small house about 8 by 10 or 10 by 12. It is a very 
small place. That is a family of six living in this place. They do 
not have no home. Their testimony is in the record here. They are 
supposed to be here to verify my statement that I gave you in Wash- 
ington, but they are not here. 

Then there is Nellie O’Rourke. She had arthritis and she is almost 
a cripple. She has no help of no kind. She works a little for the 
Pennington County health unit. She is almost crippled so bad now 
that she cannot work any more. When they took her place she asked 
that her son be deferred for 2 months and this request was refused 
by the local board. f 

So she lost a lot of her livestock and a lot of things that she could 
not move. 

Then I have here Henry and Grace Garnett, who are here in the 
crowd somewhere. Mr. Garnett asked me to tell the committee that 
at the time of the taking in 1942 he was told by Mr. Van Camp, of 
the Army engineers, that the land would not really be taken away 
from him. He was assured that it was going to be used during the 
war and it would be turned back to him afterward. The money he was 
going to get from the Government he was told was not the real price 
of the land but only damages for what might be done to the land 
during the war. Mr. Garnett would like to have his land back now. 
He has never, since 1942, had a chance to live as he used to before. 
What he is hoping for is just to be able to go back and live the way 
he used to 13 years ago. He has moved back and now lives on his 
land in the gunnery range in a tent. He lives in that tent with his 
wife and six children. 

There are also some non-Indians living close to him who have their 
homes there for the last 10 years. 

I told you about Tom and Rose O’Rourke, because they are not here 
either. So what do I do about those two? 

Mr. Berry. Why do we not just make that statement on the rest 
of these people a part of the record, Mrs. Janis, so we will have that 
information in the record of the committee ¢ 

Mrs. Janis. Thank you. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ELLEN JANIS 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Ellen Janis. Here are Henry and Alice O’Rourke. 
They lost their new home and all their improvements in the gunnery range. 
When they were paid for it, the Government deducted money for some loans 
that had been made during the drought years in the thirties. They finally got 
less than $100 out. They had no chance to get themselves reestablished. They 
still don’t have a home of their own. They now live on Mrs. O’Rourke’s mother’s 
land in an old chicken coop which they have fixed up a little bit. That chicken 
coop is now the home for the O’Rourke’s and four of their children. 

This is Mrs. Apple. Her husband worked so hard getting moved out of the 
gunnery range that he had a stroke. He died in 1944. The money the Apples 
got for their land went all for medical expense. Mrs. Apple now lives in a trailer 
on her son’s land at Potato Creek. 

Then there is Nellie O’Rourke. She has arthritis and could not come here 
today. She was a widow in 1942 with five children. Most of them were small. 
She tried to get her oldest son deferred from the Army for 2 months, so he could 
help her move, but the request was turned down. She had about 30 head of 
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cattle, but there was no one who could round it up for her, so she lost it all when 
she moved. 

Then there is Ray McGaa. He and his wife had just finished building a new 
home when they were moved off. Mrs. McGaa died a few years later of TB, 
leaving Ray with four small children. One of them got so sick after they moved 
out that it affected her brain. She is now in an institution for retarded children. 

These are just some examples of what happened to us out here, back in 1942. 

sut we did not think much about it then. There was a war on and our boys 
were leaving us to go to war and we were making some sacrifice too. But we 
hope that you will now consider how great our sacrifice was and allow us the 
compensation provided in Mr. Berry’s bill. 

I have been asked by a large number of the people, especially those from the 
gunnery-range group, to request the committee to restore the full number of our 
children on the contract which Holy Rosary Mission School formerly had with 
the Government for board and room for Indian children. About 250 of these 
children have been so affected. Most of these people have no homes. They are 
living on other people’s lands or with relatives. There are a great many of our 
children who come from such poor homes that they are not fit to live in, and the 
parents so poor that they have very little to eat during the winter months. 
‘These people have asked me to speak for them to get back the number of children 
on the school contract which used to be 300. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I am very sure, if you could see the conditions under which these 
poor people live, you would grant this request. Thank you. 

Mrs. Janis. I think that just about winds up my testimony here, with 
Mr. Ray McGaa. He just finished building in the gunnery range and 
had to move off when he had just finished building. Then his wife died 
a short time afterward and left him with four small children. One of 
them got sick after they moved off and the sickness left her with some- 
thing ° wrong with her brain. So she went into a home for retarded 
children at Redfield, S. Dak. This man still has no home and still 
has the children with him. 

I think these are just some examples of what happened to us out 
here in 1942. There was a war on then and our boys were going to 
war and so we made our sacrifice by giving up our homes there and we 
hope that we can give you—we hope that you will now consider how 
great our sacrifice was and help Mr. Berry on his bill that will take 
care of our people. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Janis. 

Certainly you have done a very splendid job not only here but in 
Washington, of giving the committee a picture of the plight of the 
people who were driven from the gunnery range. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Harry. No questions. 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Mitter. No. I am wondering if you will make this a part of 
the record, showing there were 890 tracts, I believe, in this gunnery 
range. It might be helpful to have it in the record. 

Mr. Berry. Without ojection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


INFORMATION FOR THE COMMITTEE ON HI. R. 5837 AND H. R. 5838, PINE RIDGE 
BILLs 


H. R. 5837 provides for the payment of more adequate compensation for the 
Indians of the Pine Ridge Reservation for land taken from them for the United 
States in 1942 for the gunnery range. 

H. R. 5838 provides payments to certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe as reimbursement for damages suffered as a result of the establishment of 
the gunnery range and provides a rehabilitation program for the Pine Ridge 
Sioux Tribe of Indians. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE BILLS 


H. R. 5887 would accomplish the purposes declared above through a $711,372 
additional payment for lands and property taken. 

The payment would provide more adequate compensation for the Indian 
allotted lands included in the taking area, 890 tracts of which were acquired by 
condemnation. Total compensation to the Indians was $552,804 and the Army 
acquired full fee simple with no oil or mineral rights to the owners. 

The gunnery range area includes: 
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H. R. 5838 would: 

(1) Authorize payment of $3,500 to the head of each of the 125 families moved 
off the gunnery range area. This payment is to be in full settlement of all claims 
to such Indians and their heirs against the United States for damages suffered 
as a result of being forced to relocate and reestablish themselves elsewhere. 
Needed appropriation : $437,500. 

(2) Establish a rehabilitation program for all enrolled members of the Pine 
Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians. This rehabilitation program would be directed to 
the improvement of the economic, social, religious, and community life of these 
Indians to the end that they might be assisted in their efforts to become productive 
members of society. Needed appropriation: $13,426,800. 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


On March 14, 1950, the House Committee on Public Lands adopted a resolution 
requesting investigation by the Interior Department of the facts and cireum- 
stances surrounding the acquisition. 

On December 24, 1952, the Secretary of the Interior transmitted a copy of the 
report requested to the chairman of the committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The Department took the position that the Sioux Tribe had not been 
adequately compensated. 





SUGGESTED REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR PINE RIDGE 
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Mr. Berry. I guess there are no more questions. 
Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Janis. Thank you. 

Mr. Berry. The next witness is Jake Herman. 


STATEMENT OF JAKE HERMAN, MEMBER, OGLALA SIOUX TRIBAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Herman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 
name is Jake Herman and I am a member of the Oglala Sioux Tribe 
and also a member of the Executive Board of the Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Council. I am one of the members who moved out of the gunnery 
range. I want to present to my left here Dewey Beard, age 97. 
Dew ey Beard fought at the Custer battle. After the battle he escaped 
into Canada with Sitting Bull. Later he came back to North Dakota 
and joined up with the Big Foot Band of Siouxs who came into Pine 
Ridge in 1890. There you can recall the historical incident where 
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Dewey’s wife and daughter was killed. His father and mother was 
killed. He himself was wounded. Then in 1907 Mr. Dewey Beard 
and his present wife, Alice Beard, was allotted a strip of land in the 
gunnery range consisting of 980 acres. Dewey lived there. He had 
a frontier home. He had a log ¢: abin. He farmed and he had over 
100 head of horses. Then in 1942 the Army came in and told him to 
move out in 10 days and you can just imagine a man at that time, $4 
years old, did not have the strength to move his buildings. And besides 
‘that, he had a son but his son had T B, and he had some grandchildren 
and they were unable to ride and move their horses and move their 
buildings. So Mr. and Mrs. Beard moved out the best way they can. 
They camped out here and right now they are camped out. He lost 
everything. This is just a brief statement of what I want to tell. 
That is just 1 of the many hardships these 125 families went through. 

When we were told to move out in 10 days, you can just imagine. 
Right now if you asked half of Washington to move, on one side, you 
know the problem you are going to have. But the problem would 
not be complicated there, for the simple reason you have a way to 
handle it. But with the Indians we did not know where to go. So 
I am just elaborating on the statement. Remember this disaster to 
our Indians was not brought on by ourselves. It was brought on 
through needs of war. Just as today, through needs of war our peo- 
ple need rehabilitation in our countries, so we are asking the same 
thing. 

So we are hoping that when you go back to Congress that you will 
legislate some law that will help our people on the gunnery range and 
also the rehabilitation bill on the 13 million. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to put the statement in the record. 

Mr. Berry. The statement will be made a part of the record, with- 
out objection. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JAKE HERMAN 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Jake Herman. I am a member of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribal Executive Committee and also one of the persons moved out of the 
gunnery range in 1942. 

I want to present to you Mr. Dewey Beard, who is 97 years old. As a boy 
Dewey fought against General Custer and escaped to Canada afterwards. He 
later came back and joined the Chief Big Foot Band. He was also at the battle 
of Wounded Knee, where his wife, child, father, and mother were killed. He 
himself was wounded there. 

In 1907 Dewey Beard and his prseens wife were allotted 980 acres in what is 
now the gunnery range. They lived there 35 years. Then, at the age of 84, 
Dewey was chased out and his land taken from him. He had a son and a grand- 
child living with him at the time. But the son had TB and could not help Dewey. 

Dewey had about a hundred horses at the time and a log house and other im- 
provements. He just did not have the strength, at the age of 84, to go out and 
round up the horses and move some of his improvements. So he just moved off, 
with his wife, his sick son and his small grandchild. His son died afterward. 

When the money was figured out that was to be paid to Dewey, the State of 
South Dakota came in and took $900 as reimbursement for old- -ige- assistance 
payments made to him in the past. The rest was paid out in purchase orders, 
a little bit at a time. Dewey never got enough money to buy himself another 
home and has been homeless and landless to this very day. 

That’s just one story of what happened to the people in the gunnery range. 
The Army came in and moved us out. Our land and improvements were ap- 
praised far below their real value and we were to be paid that small amount. 
But before any payments were made to us, the State came in and reimbursed 
itself for old-age-assistance payments and the Federal Government reimbursed 
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itself for seed loans which it had made to us in the drought years. Then our 
125 families moved down to the rest of the reservation, looking around des- 
perately for new homes. You can just imagine what happens when 125 new 
families move in on a crowded area. The prices of homes went up. Not one of 
us found it possible to reestablish himself as we had lived before. 

This disaster for our people was not brought on by ourselves. It was brought 
on by the needs of war. Just as our country has helped people across the ocean 
who have suffered from the war, I hope you gentlemen will see to it that we, who 
used to live in the Rapid City gunnery range area, finally receive proper compen- 
sation for the loss which we have suffered. 

Mr. Herman. With Mr. Dewey’s permission, I am going to ask him 
if he wants to say anything. 


STATEMENT OF DEWEY BEARD (AS INTERPRETED BY JAKE 
HERMAN) 


Mr. Brarp. I would like tosay something. For 50 years I have been 
kicked around. Today there isa hard winter coming. I do not know 
whether I am going to keep warm, or whether to live, and the chance 
is that I might starve to death. I am hoping you gentlemen—if you 
do not give me back my 980 acres, you will reimburse the people for 
the loss so they can feel better in time to come. 

I am 97 years old but I am going to live to be 140 years old. 

Mr. Berry. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Harry. No. 

Dr. Mitier. No, I think not. 

Mr. Berry. There is one thing I want toask. They gave you first a 
30-day notice; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Herman. That is correct. 

(There was a roar of “No.”) 

Mr. Berry. Is that all the notice you got, 10 days’ notice? 

Mr. Herman. We heard there was an extension, but most of us 
moved out anyhow within the 10 days; just left. 

Mr. Berry. As a matter of fact, did they not send out notice that the 
Japs were coming and they were going to start bombing right away 

Mr. Herman. No, sir, Mr. Berry, but we have a man to explain, 
who will testify, and he will be on the stand, how that order came out. 

Dr. Miter. One question. Are they using the range now for bomb- 
ing purposes ¢ 

Mr. Herman. Yes; they are using it. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Berry. Just one more point I want to bring out, Jake. When 
those 125 families were moved off that area they were dumped onto the 
balance of the reservation and, as a matter of fact, caused the disrup- 
tion of the whole reservation area, did they not? They caused the 
crowding of another 125 families into an area already overpopulated ? 

Mr. Herman. Yes; that is true. We had our livestock, we had our 
families and there was no provision made, so we camped out and we 
got along the best way we could. Some of them moved into their rela- 
tives’ family and we had to share rations and we did not get the money 
at the time and we had to wait for 6 months. And during that period 
we just done everything the best way we could get along. 

Mr. Berry. What time of the year was it? 

Mr. Herman. That was in the fall and we did not have our wood. 
We did not have hay for our stock and that winter many of the people 
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lost their stock for the lack of feed and lack of wood and there was 
hunger and suffering. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

The next witness is Ben Irving, who will testify on the quality of 
their land. 

Is Mr. Irving here? 

A Voice. He told me if he did not get back from Rapid City I 
should turn this in. 

Mr. Berry. This is Ethel Merrival. Do you want to make a state- 
ment with it? 

Miss Merrivat. It is written down there and it can be made a matter 
of record. 

Mr. Berry. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


PINE RIDGE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Pine Ridge, S. Dak., September 12, 1955. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My name is Ben Irving; I am vice president of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe. 

I did not have any land in the gunnery range, but I know the country well, 
because I was with the allotting crew that surveyed the country. I traveled 
all over it. I can testify that this gunnery-range land contains some of the 
best cattle ranges on the reservation. There is a river known as White River 
that runs through from one end to the other. It never runs dry as do some of 
the creeks on the reservation. On the big White River bottoms there is excellent 
farming land. 

Then there are springs located throughout the gunnery range. The grass 
there is some of the best in this area. It is very desirable land for cattle. 

The loss of this land and the resulting dislocation of our people has been a 
great loss not only to the people directly affected but to our entire community. 
I hope your committee will see to it that our Government finally makes good for 
what.it did to our people 13 years ago. 

In the past this area had some of the largest cattle operators. They didn’t 
meed to put up any hay, feed any oil cake, as the quality of the grass was good. 

Ben IgvIne, 

Vice President of the Oglala Siougw Tribal Council. 


Mr. Berry. The next witness on the list is Mrs. Margie Twiss. 


STATEMENT OF MARGIE TWISS, MEMBER, OGLALA SIOUX TRIBAL 
COUNCIL 


Mrs. Twiss. Mr. Chairman, I have a few extra copies of my state- 
ment. 

My name is Margie Twiss. I am a member of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe and a member of the tribal council. I am a schoolteacher by 
profession. 

I also belong to the 125 families who used to live on the gunnery 
range and were moved off in 1942. My hustand and I owned two 
quarter sections of land between us. We had a very nice home there. 
As a matter of fact, it is still standing out there after all these 
years. 

For our land and our very nice improvements, including our new 
home, and the home in which my in-laws lived, we received $1,610. 
That is for the two improvements on the same quarter section of 
land. Our nice, new home which had 3 rooms and a porch and which 


was stuccoed on the outside and finished on the inside was valued 
at $150. 
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When we came here to the office and looked at the value that we 
were to have for our land and our improvements, we objected. We 
did not want to accept the money, but we were told that we had to 
accept it because it was going to be taken and there was nothing that 
we could do; we just had to accept $150 for our home and whatever 
they gave us forthe land. We had no choice. 

We had just finished putting about $1,500 into having the house 
built. For a new chickenhouse which had cost $37 for material alone, 
we received only $5. 

When we received our notice we had to leave within 10 days, we 
had no place to go, no money paid to us as yet. My husband was 
working at the Igloo Ordnance Depot. He had to work 7 days a 
week and could not get time off to look for a new place. I had to 
rent a car and take my 2 small children, then 6 and 314 years, and 
start packing our belongings and start looking for a new home. We 
spent about $500—which in reality was about a third of what we re- 
ceived—just searching for a place and getting ourselves organized. 
This was nearly a third of which we received for our land and home. 
We were not able to find a place for a year. So we were allowed to 
live in a schoolhouse in which I previously taught. When we finally 
did buy a home it did not compare to the one which we had lost. We 
have improved our situation some since but our home is still not as 
good as the one we used to own. Even so, we still suffer from the 
results of our loss. 

Many other of the families who depended on farming just lost 
everything and could not get back on their feet. They are still hard 
hit today. 

Our 125 families were not the only ones that were hit. Some of 
these families, their land was taken from them, it was not improved, 
but they lost all the proceeds that they otherwise had gotten from 
these lands. Our 125 families were not the only ones that were hit. 
There were hundreds of people on the reservation who owned land in 
the gunnery range, without living out there. They depended on their 
land in the gunnery range for hay crops, grazing, wild fruits, hunting, 
and fishing. Our people do not hunt and fish as an export but as a 
necessity to get more food. Some of the landowners leased their land 
out and had some income from it in that way. When all this land was 
taken from them they received so little for it that they could not 
replace it. For example, Mrs. Wilma Tibbits got about 50 cents per 
acre for her land. It was a quarter section. And land on the reser- 
vation sold at that time for about $5 to $10 an acre. This shows that 
it just was not possible for these people to get themselves organized 
once their land had been taken away from them. 

What we are asking now is that Mr. Berry’s bill be passed, so that 
now, 13 years later, these people can have an opportunity to get back 
on their feet once more. The money that you would be paying them 
would be used to build decent sanitary housing, who now live in tents, 
or it would be used to buy some land back, so that people can earn 
enough to sustain themselves a decent standard of living. Some peo- 
ple may use the money to start businesses such as filling stations, cafes, 
motels, barbershops, and so on. If you allow these people to be com- 
pensated for their losses there would be many people whose lives are 
going to be much happier as a result. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Berry. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Harry. You say these people told you that there was no other 
recourse open to you other than just to take this money. Who were 
these people you are talking about ‘ 

Mrs. Twiss. I do not recall the name. They were people right here 
at this office. And when we came and asked—we said we did not want 
to accept it and we thought by not accepting what was there for us 
maybe they would reconsider. We said we knew that our house was 
worth more and our Jand was worth more than that. They just closed 
the books on that and told you you had to take it or leave it. Just 
lose it. 

Mr. Hater. Were these Army men or Government men you are 
speaking about ? 

Mrs. Twiss. I believe they were Army men. 

Mr. Hatey. Air Force, or do you know ¢ 

Mrs. Twiss. I really do not know. I am told Engineers. 

Mr. Harry. Corps of Engineers representatives? Is that correct! 

Let me ask you this: Did you make at any time an appeal to the 
superintendent or anyone in charge of the Indian affairs, for guidance 
and counsel in this matter ? 

Mrs. Twiss. No. You see, if we wanted a piece of land we had to 
try to find a piece of land and come in and you had to make a budget 
and the first time we came in we just asked what did we get for our 
place. We did not even know. That is what he told us; you take or 
leave it and if you do not take it eventually you lose out altogether. 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mutier. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Twiss. You see, they did not pay us anything. We just could 
not get out—it was just the same as hiring a man and then firing him 
and not paying him and telling him, “You go find another boarding 
place,” they are not going to take him in without any money. 

Mr. Wiiu1aM Fire Tuunper. In connection with the question asked 
by the chairman, I thought Mr. Ed Janis could clarify the official who 
negotiated for the taking of this gunnery range. Mr. Janis, if you 
will recognize him. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Ed Janis. 

Mr. Janis. Mr. Chairman, I think you have the answer here down 
on the record in our testimony when we were in Washington. So if 
you could go by that, you will have it. I want to save all the time 
we can. 

Mr. Berry. I think you are right. It is in the record made 
Washington. 

Mr. Janis. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Janis. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Ed. 

Thank you, Mrs. Twiss, for a very fine statement. 

The next witness is Ben Chief. 


STATEMENT OF BEN CHIEF 


Mr. Curer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Ben Chief, from Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak. I have 
testified before in Washington on this aerial-gunnery bill and want to 
just say a few words since I have only 3 minutes. 
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In the year of 1942, I think it was in August, I was selected by the 
War Department to go out among the Indians and they told me that 
the Japs and the Germans are over the hills, they will not wait for 
nothing. So they told me to move this bombing area group inside 
10 days. So I did. I went out in the morning and here I move all 
these people out, Some moved by wagons, some by foot, and some 
by car. It was a dreadful day, that day. Some cried, some hung 
their heads. It is quite a thing because I remember how I went 
from house to house and told them they have to move—the long, 
hard work they had done for their homes, they have to move. Some 
cried. So I have to cry with them. And at the same time I guess I 
am head of this here bombing aerial group because they think I am 
the one who moved them out. That is all I have tosay. I was ordered 
by the War Department to go from house to house to move these 
families out. And they told them they have to get out inside 10 days. 

Mr. Hatey. I do not think anybody can blame you. And let us 
go into this just a little bit. Who were you working for, Ben? 

Mr. Cuter. I was called by the farmer over there that the War 
Department wants me. I was making hay. I told them I could not 
go. “No. You are selected. You have to go. This is war.” So I 
have to quit my work and I have to go. And they had a meeting and 
1 was one selected. 

Also Mr. American Horse is here. He is one selected by the War 
Department. 

Mr. Hater. Actually, all you were doing, you were being a patriotic 
citizen and so forth, and you were merely trying to do what at that 
time you were told was something necessary for the prosecution of 
the war effort, you might say. 

Mr. Cuter. Yes. 

Mr. Hatey. That is all. 

Mr. Berry. Do you have any questions, Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Mier. No, except to say this, Ben: The problem you had here 
with the gunnery range was a problem we had in many States. In 
my own State they came in and moved farmers out who had been 
there for 100 years where they had homesteaded and raised their fam- 
ilies and their farms. “We are going to take this for a depot of some 
ty » 

Diring war things are done that we do not like to see done some- 
times, and with injustice they are sometimes done. It takes many 
years to correct those injustices. You did what you were told to do. 
You thought it was right, and it was right at the time. Maybe in 
the years ahead a bill like Mr. Berry has may help correct some of 
the apparent injustices that might have occurred at that time. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Ben. 

Mr. Cuier. There is one more statement I would like to make. All 
I want to say is appeal to the Congress that this bombing area bill 
pass through for these poor people. They need it. That is all I have 
to say. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Ben, very much, for a worthwhile state- 
ment. 

The next witness is William Fire Thunder. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FIRE THUNDER 


Mr. Fire Tuunper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen; my name is William Fire Thunder, a member 
of the Oglala Sioux Tribe. In appearing before the committee early 
this spring we talked about the rehabilitation portion of the bill at 
that time, and we promised the committee that we would make a survey 
and draft a tentative rehabilitation program for the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe during the summer. 

I have a tentative draft here, Mr. Chairman, which, with your per- 
mission, I would like to file for the record with 1 or 2 explanations. 

Out of the result of the survey which we received, only 47 percent 
response indicates very much what the people want to do in the way 
of rehabilitating themselves on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 
I am not going to go into the breakdown as it is contained in the tenta- 
tive draft there, but I want to point out to the committee that there 
will be approximately 1,000 family units to be rehabilitated on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. Out of that 1,000 family units, 500 families 
can be rehabilitated chiefly on the land. The other 500 must be 
rehabilitated in service or kindred or allied enterprises to support the 
chief industry, which is cattle raising and some farming on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation. 

Also, i in the tentative draft we allowed the use of so much money 
for welfare and relief purposes. That is, we will budget a certain 
amount of money, put it on interest and use the interest for welfare 
and relief purposes for those members of the tribe who cannot be 
rehabilitated on the land or allied enterprises. 

The committee will also note that the tentative draft contains an 
education part, which we intend to do chiefly by grant. Since we do 
not want to penalize our young students who wish to acquire higher 
education, we believe that by making grants for education, instead of 
loans, it would not handicap or pen: alize the recipient when he starts 

earning after completing his education, to be paying back to the tribe, 
and thus do away with the costly bookkeeping or handling of loans 
that might be standing out for years. 

The committee will note there is no repayment schedule contained 
in this tentative draft and the reason for that is we are not sure or 
positive as to the amount of money that the tribe might get under the 
present bill and so the repayment schedule may be ‘worked out later 
on if and when the bill passes. Now this rehabilitation portion of 
the bill, if the committee passes, if Congress passes it, would reduce 
a lot of this migration that is going on now to our neighboring States 
of Wyoming and Nebraska and Colorado, since the people will be 
rehabilitated on the land, and who knows, we may be hiring the 
Nebraskans to come over and harvest our crops or help corral our 

rattle. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will offer the tentative 
draft for the record and, unless there are questions, I am through with 
my portion. 

Mr. Berry. Without objection, the draft will be made a part of the 
record and inserted at this point. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 


68957—56——_7 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


A TENTATIVE REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR THE OGLALA S10Ux TRIBE 


There are 1,500 family units on the Pine Ridge Reservation, out of which 
approximately 1,000 units would have to be rehabilitated under the pending 
bill which authorizes the amount of $13,500,000 to be used by the tribe to set up 
so many families in farming and stockraising enterprises, plus a number of 
families that will be carried on welfare assistance, plus a number who may be 
assisted in setting up kindred or allied enterprises, and so many units that will 
be assisted in a vocational-training program to be created under this bill. We 
must then break down and examine the individual families and place them in 
groups which will meet the requirements for rehabilitation. 

There are approximately 110 families who are at present operating a self- 
managed unit which meets the average normal economic standard of the area 
as to income. Another 90 families, some of whom are permanently employed 
by the Government or the tribe or by private employers. These two groups will 
not receive aid from the program as we may assume that they have met ac- 
ceptable standards socially and economically. There are 385 units receiving 
assistance of grants at the present time. The rehabilitation needs of this 
group will consist of providing improvement of present housing and living 
conditions. 

The remaining families are the group which will receive the major aid from 
the program. The individual family needs and plans will be developed and 
assisted toward standards of living which meet the normal economic standard 
of the area in which they live. 

In February 1955 a survey sheet was sent out to each member of the tribe, 
who is head of a family, soliciting information as to their desires for rehabilita- 
tion. Replies were received from approximately 47 percent of those contacted. 
These replies showed that the paramount interest of the people was in a 
¢cattle-production program. A smaller group wished to develop a_ business 
enterprise of divers kind or engage in farming. Another group wish to take 
vocational training of some kind. The answers received are the basis of the 
plan developed for the rehabilitation of the people of the Oglala Sioux Tribe of 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 


TRIBAL COUNCIL ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND ASSETS 


The constitution and bylaws of the Oglala Sioux Tribe, approved January 15, 
1936, in article IV, section 1, subsection a, g, and m, powers of the council to 
negotiate with, etc., to appropriate for public purposes, etc., to regulate the 
conduct of trade, ete., and the contents of present bill which states, “that said 
funds provided for in this section shall be expended upon the order and direction 
of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council of said tribe, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for the purposes set forth in this section.” The 
tribal council must therefore submit a program or plan which will fulfill the intent 
of the Congress of the United States in the passage of the pending bill. The 
Oglala Sioux Tribal Council has operated under the constitution and bylaws 
since 1936. In its existence of nearly 20 years of self-government the Oglala 
Sioux Tribal Council has through experience gained an ability to develop a 
program for the tribal members which will meet the intent of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Among the programs developed and carried on by the Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Council is the cattle enterprise, repayment in kind and cash loans, which has 
brought some members to financial independence. The assets of the tribe, due 
to this program and above individual gain, now amounts to approximately 
$1 million. The income from tribal land leases amounts to $30,000 yearly. The 
Oglala Sioux tribal land enterprise is now operated by a staff of tribal mem-- 
bers employed by the tribe, numbering 15 employees. The Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Court still exists in spite of constant attacks by members and nonmembers who 
refuse to pay the so-called 3-cent usage fees and which is still in litigation in 
the final stages of appeal. The Oglala Sioux tribal rehabilitation enterprise 
is still serving members as well as nonmembers for building materials, well 
supplies, caskets, fence materials, hardware, tent and awnings, garden seeds, 
and stock salt. The Oglala Sioux tribal soil and moisture conservation de- 
partment is still in operation with dam-building and rodent-control work. 
Since the soil on the reservation is recognized as among the best for the produc- 
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tion of grass in this area, and water development sorely needed in regions of 
the reservation, this work will be continued in the better interests of the reser- 
vation program. The development of a program which will materially increase 
the use of the greatest asset, the land, is imperative. After the taking of the 
aerial gunnery range, the tribal members numbering 125 families were obliged 
to look for range elsewhere in the already congested part of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, due to the 60 percent nonmembers also utilizing rangelands in this 
area. The tribal members desire to make full use of their lands, but they were 
handicapped in the past with limited credit and management. The program 
advanced to carry out the objectives of Congress and under the provisions of this 
bill will be tribally developed, tribally administered, and tribally supervised. 
No one can expect that all recipients in the program will be successful; how- 
ever, the members of the tribe will determine their future on the successful 
fulfillment of the plan. 
THE PLAN 


The administration of the plan will be carried out by the Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Council. It is believed that in order to be successful, a staff of the following 
members will need to be recruited by written examination from available tribal 
members. 

Anticipated annual cost of administration 


Salary Total 


1 manager ! ‘ ene Z $6, 000 £6, 000 
3 field supervisors. - - - * 4, 000 12, 000 
3 clerks - 2, 400 7, 200 
Cars, travel, office supplies, etc 4, 800 


Total... bb5i <2 i weg i weed a 30, 000 


1 Nontribal member may be accepted if no tribal member is qualified; tribal member to have preference. 


A rehabilitation committee of the tribal council, together with representatives 
of the Secretary of the Interior, shall prepare programs or projects, determine 
policy, and make recommendation to the tribal council concerning individual 
programs and procedures or plans of operation. Should the rehabilitation 
committee as described above fail to make recommendations or agree on policy 
it shall then be the duty of the tribal chairman and the reservation superin- 
tendent to make suitable adjustments or compromises. Such adjustments or 
compromises will then be considered by the tribal council. Should full agree- 
ment is still not reached, the matter or item shall be referred to the Secretary 
of the Interior for recommendations or determination. 


EDUCATION 


Students: The tribal council is cn record as believing that education and the 
benefits thereof are the greatest possibility for the rehabilitation of the tribal 
members of the Oglala Sioux Tribe. It is also felt that education above high 
school is necessary for its members. Most parents on the reservation are not 
able to provide the high-school graduate with necessary funds to continue his 
or her education. It is believed that these students should receive assistance 
in the form of educational loans or grants. These grants will be given to stu- 
dents who show by a practical plan how they can become self-sufficient at the 
completion of their course. They will submit their plan to the rehabilitation 
committee and upon its approval they will be advanced one-third of the esti- 
mated year’s cost. If recommendation is made, the grant is continued until the 
student completes his education. The estimated yearly cost per student is 
$1,000. Total cost of this program is to be $500,000. 

Adults: An adult training program will enable adults to learn a trade and sub- 
sist until income has begun. This program will care for those who can show a plan 
which will lead to self-support. It will also be a grant as the individual should 
not be compelled to repay for training which will bring about his rehabilitation 
and separate him from the reservation. It is expected that the training period 
will be short. It will also be rather expensive as in most cases, the grant should 
enable the recipient to care for his family. It is estimated that $2,000 per case 
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will be needed, with probably 40 cases during the existence of the program 
which should take about 10 years. Total cost, $80,000. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REHABILITATION 


The recent survey indicated that there are about 150 families who wish par- 
tial rehabilitation in order to bring them to a satisfactory economic and social 
standard or wish to develop small businesses either on or off the reservation. 
Many in this group who were assisted in the cattle program by the tribe were 
unable to reach a stable economy due to limited operations. It is estimated 
that this group can be placed on a satisfactory level by investments of from 
$5,000 to $10,000. An average of $8,000 may be agreed on by the committee. 
The plan would include the purchase of producing animals for an adequate unit, 
plus new equipment in wornout machinery, repairs, and in some cases new homes 
or remodeling of present dwelling houses. Water development would also be 
considered. The loans made to this group will be secured by mortgage to the 
tribe of recoverable goods. The interest rate will be 3 percent. 

Mr. Berry. I think it is a very fine job and I want to commend the 
tribal council for preparing that and having it ready for the com- 
mittee today. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Hatey. I believe a little later on we get down to another wit- 
ness on education. 

I would like to make this observation; and I say this more and 
more as I see these situations and these problems developing here: 
I think that education is really the final solution of this problem. I 
am glad to see that this tribe has recognized that. I understand that 
you have a fine school, fine grade schools. You have high schools here: 
And I am glad to see that the tribe is trying to provide some means 
where young men and young women can obtain higher education in 
the universities and colleges of our country, because I think there is 
where the leadership and the future of the Indian tribes will come 
from. /.nd you are to be commended, I think, on that program. 

Mr. Fire nveR. Thank you, Congressman Haley. That is just 
our objective. 

Mr. Harry. One further question. The elderly men of the tribes 
in which I have visited seem to have a great deal of concern, however, 
on an educational program, that they will lose considerable leadership 
that will be necessary, say, in the next 20 or 25 years. What is your 
feeling on that matter? Do you feel that these young college gradu- 
ates going out—are you going to lose the leadership of the Indians 
that, I think, is very necessary to continue the progress that I hope 
that they make? 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. On the contrary, Congressman, I believe we 
will gain more native leadership as has been demonstrated by some 
of our educated Indians who come back to the reservation and either 
find employment on the reservation and work with their people—— 

Mr. Berry. We have many examples of that on Pine Ridge, do we 
not? 

Mr. Fire THunper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. A very high type. Just briefly, the program is to use 
about 25 percent of the funds for education, trades, training, adult 
education, and so forth. 

Mr. Fire THunper. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. Most of that will be grants instead of loans. 

Mr. Fire Tounper. Yes. 
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Mr. Berry. Then, for those who are older than the rehabilitation 
age, from there on to, say 65, when they will be eligible for old-age 
assistance, you are going to use this money which you deposit, the 
interest off that money for relief purposes for those people. 

Mr. Fire ToHunper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. Then when they reach 65 they will be eligible for old- 
age assistance. 

Mr. Fire THuNpeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. Then you are taking about 5 percent of these funds for 
the benefit of providing or helping the older people, older families to 
build homes and to improve their homes. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berry. And that also will be a grant and not a loan. 

Mr. Fire THunper. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. Then in addition, your program for livestock and so 
forth. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. Yes. Those are broken down, but it will take 
too long to try and cite them here at the present time. 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Miter. I hope, Ben, that you will not be against migration. 
You will let many of your good people come and improve folks in all 
States. 

Mr. Fire THunper. That is right, Congressman. 

Dr. Mitier. You have a job to do. On the educational thing—-l 
suppose I should have asked Margie Twiss this particular question, 
or maybe you can answer it. Are there any so-called public schools 
on the reservation, and how many? How many public-school 
teachers ? 

Mrs. Harrie Twiss. I will give that later. 

Dr. Miter. I say that because in v isiting with the Catholic mission 
down the road I find there are about 500 Indian students in the mission 
schools; I understand about 600 are in your trade schools. I would 
like to have a little clearer picture of just where are the other Indian 
children, because it is my understanding that these trade schools are 
not costing the Indians anything and in 5 years the Indians have only 
paid $700 to the Catholic mission for their schooling. So someone 
is carrying a pretty big load at the present time in the education of the 
children. Perhaps the witness later on can help. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. I think Mrs. Hattie Twiss will give you that 
very nicely. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Billy Fire Thunder. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. Just before leaving the witness stand here, we 
told the committee down in Washington there are 11,000 descendants 
of Chief Red Cloud and Crazy Horse still living, some on the reserva- 
tion and some off. Now the members of the committee that are here 
today can see that they are still here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

The next witnesses on economic problems of veterans and younger 
people, vocational opportunities and so forth, are Henry Black Elk 
and Dewey Clifford. 

Will you come forward, please? 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY BLACK ELK, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY 
DEWEY CLIFFORD 


Mr. Biack Exx. Henry Black Elk, Jr.,ismy name. Iam presently 
treasurer of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council, veteran of World War 
II, and graduate of Norrisville, S. Dak. 

I have a written statement I would like to read and then submit 
for the record. 

My name is Henry Black Elk, Jr. I am treasurer of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe. I am also a veteran of World War II, 44th Infantry 
Division, and a graduate of the University of South Dakota. 

I noticed the other day that Senator Langer and Senator Kefauver 
have issued a report stating that the basic problem on most Indian 
reservations is the economic problem. That is exactly right as far as 
our reservation is concerned. Our basic problem is poverty. 

In your aerial inspection of the AGA, your committee was probably 
able to see the difference between the lands that are now o¢cupied by 
the Sioux Indians and those that used to belong to us. You probably 
saw the rich Black Hills area which was taken from us in 1877 in 
return for no more than the promise to make us self-supporting. 

We were put on poorer land. Even so there would have been enough 
here for us if we had had the same economic opportunities that have 
been available to the rest of the country. Our whole country was built 
on the basis of modern economics. Capital and credit are needed to 
move forward. But neither was available to the Indian communities. 
So they fell behind while the rest of the country moved forward. And 
the promise of the Sioux agreement of 1877 to make us self-support- 
ing is still not fulfilled. 

Now the Indian Bureau did have some programs in recent years. 
Some people were helped by them. But by and large they were pro- 
grams which gave us “not enough to live on and too much to die.” 
The programs which were put in effect were always on a very small 
scale, never enough to get us really going. 

When our Government decided to tackle the economic problems of 
some foreign countries it did not just start with a small-scale pro- 
gram. Billions of dollars went into the Marshall plan and the other 
foreign economic programs. And they were successful. They reha- 
bilitated England, France, and some of the other European countries. 

The Indians don’t need billions. We could get our people going on 
a small fraction of what it took to rehabilitate these foreign countries. 
What Congressman Berry has proposed is that $1314 million be spent 
on our reservation over a number of years. 

There are 11,000 people in our tribe, most of whom have their homes 
on the reservation. We have discussed at some length what steps can 
be taken to improve the conditions of our people, we have circulated 
questionnaires among them, and we are in the process of working out 
a detailed program of how the money could be used to better our condi- 
tions. 

The economic problems of our people can be solved by developing 
opportunities both on and off the reservation. Those who want to 
move off the reservation need vocational training and some experience 
which would qualify them for jobs which pay a living wage. As the 
Indian Bureau’s relocation program has shown, many unskilled and 
unprepared members of our tribe who are sent to Chicago find it hard 
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to get a decent job and to establish themselves there. They soon 
feel so lost and forlorn that they return to the reservation. This could 
be avoided if there were somewhat more money which were used par- 
ticularly to train the younger people to place them in jobs in which 
they can really use their talents. 

imilarly a great deal could be done for those at home. Many of our 
people still have some land and some cattle. If their holdings were 
rounded out to give them an economic unit, they could support them- 
selves decently as ranchers or farmers. Opportunities i in agriculture 
are not the only opportunities on the reservation. Most of our people 
now have to go off the reservation to make any kind of purchase. If 
some capital were available, there would be enough need right in our 
own communities to start various retail businesses, such as drugstores, 
filling stations, clothing stores, groceries, and many others. 

I am confident that if C ongressman Berry’s bill is passed, the 
United States Government will fin: ally have fulfilled the promise of 
the agreement of 1877, and our people could really become self- 
supporting. 

Let me just add a few words on what we are now doing in order to 
prepare our plans. We are trying to take inventory of the human 
and natural resources of our reservation. We are trying to determine 
just how many families are living here, how many completely de- 
pendent. We are trying to determine how much our people own in 
cattle, land, and equipment. We are trying also to determine how 
many and what kind of business enterprises the people want to start, 
how many will be able to start them, and how much help they will 
need to start. Data of this kind will, of course, be basic to any kind 
of development plan for our reservation. 

Now this last portion of my statement probably seems to conflict 
with what was presented here by Mr. Fire Thunder. We want to get 
the real facts and get down to the figures, and then base our program 
plans on those figures and facts. 

This one by Mr. Fire Thunder was patterned after the Cheyenne 
Agency. That is all but primarily I would like to see an original 
program to be developed by the tribal council. 

If there are no questions, I would like to yield to Mr. Clifford. 

Mr. Harry. You say you would like to see an original program 
worked out by your own people. Is it your feeling that the program 
as now set up is not adequate ? 

Mr. Brack Ex. We will have the same—practically the same 
thing, but you know the population of the Cheyenne Agency is smaller 
and other factors are a little bit different. Perh: aps the age groups 
of the people are a little bit different too. That is what we want to 
find out first. We want to find out and see if we can follow this 
program of the Cheyenne Agency or make a few modifications in our 
program. In other words that is a good guide; the Cheyenne Agency 
plan is a good guide. 

Mr. Harey. How much education do you have ? 

Mr. Brack Exx. I have a degree from the University of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Harry. Was that obtained on the GI bill of rights ? 

Mr. Buackx Ex. Yes. 

Mr. Hater. That is all. 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Miller. 
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Dr. Miter. No questions. 
Mr. Berry. Mr. Clifford. 


STATEMENT OF Henry BLACK ELK, TREASURER, OGLALA SiI0oUX TRIBE 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Henry Black Elk. I am treasurer of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe. I am also a veteran of World War II, 44th infantry Division, and 
a graduate of the University of South Dakota. 

I noticed the other day that Senator Langer and Senator Kefauver have issued 
a report saying that the basic problem on most Indian reservations is the 
economic problem, That is exactly right as far as our reservation is concerned. 
Our basic problem is poverty. 

In your aerial inspection of the A. G. R., your committee was probably able 
to see the difference between the lands that are now occupied by the Sioux 
Indians and those that used to belong to us. You probably saw the rich Black 
Hills area which was taken from us in 1877 in return for no more than the 
promise to make us self-supporting. 

We were put on poorer land. Even so there would have been enough here for 
us if we had had the same economic opportunities that have been available to 
the rest of the country. Our whole country was built on the basis of modern 
economics. Capital and credit are needed to move forward. But neither was 
available to the Indian communities. So they fell behind while the rest of the 
country moved forward. And the promise of the Sioux agreement of 1877 to 
make us self-supporting is still not fulfilled. 

Now the Indian Bureau did have some programs in recent years. Some people 
were helped by them. But by and large they were programs which gave us not 
enough to live on and too much to die. The programs which were put in effect 
were always on a very small scale, never enough to get us really going. 

When our Government decided to tackle the economic problems of some foreign 
countries it did not just start with a small-scale program. Billions of dollars 
went into the Marshall plan and the other foreign economic programs. And 
they were successful. They rehabilitated England, France, and some of the 
other European countries. 

The Indians don’t need billions. We could get our people going on a small 
fraction of what it took to rehabilitate these foreign countries. What Congress- 
man Berry has proposed is that $1314 million be spent on our reservation over 
a number of years. 

There are 11,000 people in our tribe, most of whom have their homes on the 
reservation. We have discussed at some length what steps can be taken to 
improve the conditions of our people, we have circulated questionnaires among 
them, and we are in the process of working out a detailed program of how the 
money could be used to better our conditions. 

The economic problems of our people can be solved by developing opportunities 
both on and off the reservation. Those who want to move off the reservation 
need vocational training and some experience which would qualify them for jobs 
which pay a living wage. As the Indian Bureau’s relocation program has shown, 
many unskilled and unprepared members of our tribe who are sent to Chicago 
find it hard to get a decent job and to establish themselves there. They soon 
feel so lost and forlorn that they return to the reservation. This could be 
avoided if there were somewhat more money which were used particularly to 
train the younger people to place them in jobs in which they can really use their 
talents. 

Similarly a great deal could be done for those at home. Many of our people 
still have some land and some cattle. If their holdings were rounded out to give 
them an economic unit, they could support themselves decently as ranchers or 
farmers. Opportunities in agriculture are not the only opportunities on the 
reservation. Most of our people now have to go off the reservation to make any 
kind of purchase. If some capital were available, there would be enough need 
right in our own communities to start various retail businesses; such as drug- 
stores, filling stations, clothing stores, groceries, and many others. 

I am confident that if Congressman Berry’s bill is passed the United States 
Government will finally have fulfilled the promise of the agreement of 1877 and 
our people could really become self-supporting. 

Let me just add a few words on what we are now doing in order to prepare 
our plans. We are trying to take inventory of the human and natural resources 
of our reservation. We are trying to determine just how many families are 
living here, how many completely dependent. We are trying to determine how 
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much our people own in cattle, land, and equipment. We are trying also to 
determine how many and what kind of business enterprises the people want to 
start, how many will be able to start them and how much help they will need to 
start. Data of this kind will, of course, be basic to any kind of development 
plan for our reservation. 

Mr. Cuirrrorp. My name is Dewey Clifford, a member of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe and a member of the tribal council. I am a veteran of 
World War II. 

In Mr. Black Elk’s testimony here he pretty much covers what I 
also had in mind. However, I would like to add to that the fact that 
your Indian veterans of World War II and Korean war are unallotted. 
And the only way they acquire lands is through inheritance or pur- 
chase, but mostly from inheritance because our veterans do not have 
access to outside credit which would set them up in various enter- 
prises because of the status of the land and also certain Bureau of 
Indian Affairs regulations governing the leasing. I understand that 
the 25-year leasing bill has passed Congress but it has not yet been 
signed by the President. 

Mr. Berry. It has been signed. 

Mr. Currrorp. I think that would really help the veterans and also 
the nonveterans in acquiring loans that they may invest in various 
enterprises. 

I would further like to go over, more or less cover what Henry said 
in general in support of the rehabilitation bill. 

I believe this bill as proposed, if passed by Congress, will do more 
toward getting the Indians on a self-supporting basis than any other 

attempt ‘made to gain this end so far. 

There is no doubt in my mind and many other minds that our basic 
problem is an economic problem. And from this problem stems all 
other problems in varying degrees. In other words, if we solve our 
economic problems to any extent, we also will be solving our problems 
arising from the basic problem in proportion. 

An economic problem cannot be solved without capital for the de- 
velopment of our resources. Therefore, it is essential that the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe receive favorable consideration by Congress in any action 

taken in the rehabilitation bill. 

I feel confident, along with many others, that if Congress passes 
this rehabilitation bill the Oglala Sioux Tribe and all other tribes 
that are included in such a bill will progress a long way toward being 
self-supporting and will hasten the time when we will be able to as- 
sume our responsibilities like any other citizen of this great United 
States of America. 

There is one other ign that bothers me in this regard, and that 
is, assuming that we do get a rehabilitation bill p: sed, the expendi- 
tures of such funds, I wonder whether or not we will have to spend 
those funds under Indian Bureau regulations. That is something, 
I think, certain regulations should be modified and brought up to 
date to fit the present situation. There are some of these regulations 
and policies that are a hindrance to progress. They may be outmoded, 
some of your policies which were formulated, you might say, from an 

agency level of higher up. 

But the thing is, we run up against such regulations and policies 
that hinder us from getting our job done of progressing, as cattlemen 
or any line of business. There are just certain regulations that have 
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to be modified in order for us to get the benefits from loans or funds 
or different things. If we got this rehabilitation bill, as I said before, 
passed, I think an important factor, if we come under Indian Bureau 
regulations for the expenditure of these funds, they should have to 
be studied and reyised or modified some way it will be to the benefit 
of the Indians. 

I believe that is all I have here. If there are no questions, I am 
through. 

Mr. Berry. I think you are very right on that, Dewey. I would like 
to call your attention to the fact that the long-term leasing bill which 
was passed by the last session of Congress and which has now been 
signed by the President is the bill of Congressman Haley and he was 
very active in getting that bill through. 

Mr. Harry. I might say to you, Mr. Chairman, if I may, at this 
particular point, that actually it was your bill with a few minor im- 
provements by the gentleman from Florida. The gentleman from 
Florida received his education from the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. I am glad I yielded to him. 

Mr. Hatry. Dewey, do you feel, as did Henry Black Elk, that this 
program probably is not quite adequate ? 

Mr. Currrorp. I think it covered all phases, but there may be some 
disagreement as to the breakdown, as to what is needed for education. 

Mr. Hater. Generally you are in accord with the program that has 
been presented. 

Mr. Currrorp. Yes, the general outlines of it. I agree with that. 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitier. No questions. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Dewey. 

The next witness is Mrs. Hattie Twiss. 

While Mrs. Twiss is coming to the stand, I would like to inform 
you she is superintendent of county schools and doing a very fine job. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HATTIE TWISS, SUPERINTENDENT, COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Twiss. Thank you. 

I am Hattie Twiss, a member of the Sioux Tribe and a resident of 
the Pine Ridge Reservation. I have taught school in this county for 
20 years. The last 4 years I have served as county superintendent of 
schools. I have, therefore, had a close association with the children 
and parents of this area. 

As education has been my field of special interest, I am aware of the 
difficulties that have faced us in educating our children. The greatest 
difficulty has been the poverty of our people. Many of our children are 
often ashamed to go to school because they do not have decent clothes 
to wear. Indian children are like any other children. They want to 
dress properly and be accepted by others. Thus lack of proper and 
sufficient clothing has been an important cause of absenteeism. This is 
particularly true in outlying areas in the winter when children need 
warm clothing to walk through the snow to the bus or to school. If 
the parents simply do not have the warm clothing they keep the chil- 
dren at home rather than risking that they catch cold. 
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Even if the children do come to school, they cannot study very well 
on an empty stomach. Many of them do leave their homes without 
breakfast. When I taught at No. 12 near Rockyford, I noticed that 
many of the children were quite slow and unresponsive in the morn- 
ings, when most children are alert. It was only after they were served 
a hot lunch that their spirits picked up. I then arranged to give them 
some hot lunch in the morning, when they arrived at the school. 

But hot lunches at schools cannot keep the children going all the 
time. Besides many schools are not equipped to serve hot lunch. 
The only way in which this problem can be solved is to provide a 
decent home environment in which the children can be given their 
minimum food needs. 

What I am trying to say from the point of view of the educator 
is that improved schools will not provide the whole answer unless 
our people can be raised from their present poverty. Therefore I 
fully agree with the other speakers who have pointed out that what 
we need desperately is a rehabilitation program for our people. 

I want to point out that it is not relief that we want. That would 
just be a stopgap and would not lead us anywhere. What we are ask- 
ing for are opportunities to earn money so that we shall be able to 
purchase food and clothing and improve our living conditions. If 
the bill that you are now considering is passed, some of our people 
could have a real chance to go into business and then be able to pro- 
vide for their families. 

Rehabilitation money could be used well both by the people who 
want to stay on the reservation and by those who might want to move 
elsewhere. The latter are particularly younger people, who have a 
high-school education. They have no land nor is there much room 
for them on the reservation under present conditions. If they can 
be given some vocational training and can then be placed in the right 
kinds of job, they could really establish themselves off the reserva- 
tion and help solve our problem of overcrowding. 

I do hope you will give this matter of rehabilitating our tribe favor- 
able consideration and I would be happy to answer any questions. 

As to the problem of leaders, we still have quite a number of well- 
educated people who have the missionary spirit who feel that they 
want to come back and help better our people. I am sure we will not 
lose all of our leaders; that many of us would want to come back and 
the younger ones, especially, are all becoming interested in our people 
as a whole and will come back in order to make a better community 
for the people that are left here. 

As far as Congressman Miller’s question, we have about 15 public 
schools in Shannon County. But this area includes Bennett County, 
Washabaugh County, Shannon County, and we have many of them out 
in Hot Springs, you see, and Fall River County. 

Dr. Mitier. Does the Rosebud Reservation include one county, 
Pine Ridge ? ’ 

Mrs. Twiss. No; it is a separate county. 

Dr. Mintzer. As county superintendent, how many schools do you 
have under you in Pine Ridge? ; 

Mrs. Twiss. Twenty schools. 

Dr. Mitier. That is public schools. 

Mrs. Twiss. That is public schools and a few of the parochial 
schools that are under my supervision. 
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Dr. Mriier. How many students are there in the 20 schools? 

Mrs. Twiss. Of course, we include the parochial schools. 

Dr. Mriter. I want you to include them. 

Mrs. Twiss. We have 248 in public schools. 

Dr. Mrter. Two hundred and forty-eight in public schools? 

Mrs. Twiss. Yes. About 60 percent of that are Indian children. 

Dr. Mixirr. I think our specialist on the committee has some notes 
from the father. He stated about 570, of which 100 were transients. 

Mr. Taytor. He told us the enrollment today was about 500, which 
represented an increase of about 100 over the past 5 years. And of 
this enrollment, perhaps 50 or 75 were students from off Pine Ridge 
Reservation. And a goodly number of them, I think he gave around 
60, are children whose mothers or fathers are living off the reserva- 
tion and they are living with relatives here on the reservation. 

Mrs. 'Twiss. Yes. 

Dr. Mitier. How many are in the Federal trade school here ? 

Mrs. Twiss. The community high school ? 

Dr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mrs. Twiss. We have about 607. But we also have Federal schools 
out in the area. 

Dr. Murer. I was coming to that. 

Mrs. Twiss. We have day schools. We have 3 large schools, Wan- 
blee and Allen and Kyle, and we also have quite a large school at 
Porcupine, and 11 small day schools besides that. 

Dr. Mruter. How many in those schools? 

Mrs. Twiss. In the last census we had 2,548 children. 

Dr. Mitier. That is besides your so-called public schools of 248. 

Mrs. Twiss. No; that is including them. 

Dr. Mitter. ‘Who pays the teachers in these 248 schools ? 

Mrs. Twiss. The county. And all the children—the missions have 
many children in our area that could be attending our schools if we 
improved the housing condition. They want to exercise that mis- 
sionary spirit and they know these small houses cannot house those 
children and they cannot take care of them during the wintertime. 
So if the homes were improved they could attend the public schools. 
They are welcome at any time. 

f “se Mirier. At the mission they keep them at the dormitory, I 
elieve. 

Mrs. Twiss. Yes; and the housing problem is solved. 

Dr. Miuter. The Federal trade school—do they keep them in the 
dormitory too? 

Mrs. Twiss. Some of them. Many of them are day scholars. But 
they have to furnish their own clothing there too. 

Dr. Miter. There is a Protestant mission and a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist mission ? 

Mrs. Twiss. Yes. 

Dr. Mrtier. And they also have some students. 

Mrs. Twiss. They do not have many; I think 12 or 14. 

Dr. Miter. It looks like you have a fairly good educational sys- 
tem wtih this big Federal trade school and the mission school and 
other schools with some 2,500 students. 

Mrs. Twiss. Yes. 

We realize that education is our final solution to our problem, but 
we have these drawbacks. 
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Dr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I think the specialist on the committee 
has one question. May he ask that? 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to ask Mrs. Twiss how many students are 
contracted for under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. 

Mrs. Twiss. In this county alone; I cannot give it to you for Ben- 
nett County. 

Mr. Taytor. On the whole reservation ¢ 

Mrs. Twiss. I would not be able to give it. Shannon County alone 
is 2,500 square miles. We are scattered out that much. And then to 
our east over here is Bennett County, which has Johnson-O’Malley 
children, and Washabaugh County which has Johnson-O'M: alley chil- 
dren, and we have some Johnson-O’Malley children in Fall River. 
Also we have this 874 which has been a great boon and great help to 
us. Today we are building a new building right here. When I be- 
came county superintendent 4 years ago, we had 39 children enrolled 
at the Pine Ridge public school. Today, up to date we have 89 chil- 
dren there. Our two classrooms are not finished so part of our chil- 
dren are going to school over here in the filling station and part of 
them are down in a basement but we hope to have it finished before 
the 1st of October, which will take care of more children. We will be 
able to take more. So public schools all over the counties are wel- 
coming in children. They accept them any time. They have that 
right. 

But it is the housing problem in many cases, and a food situation; 
they take these children and send to the boarding schoo] rather than 
keep them at home in the wintertime. 

Mr. Taytor. I think it would be well, Mr. Chairman, to have a sta- 
tistical breakdown of the entire reservation. This could include those 
in the public schools, the day schools, the mission school, a complete 
picture of the program from the standpoint of overall figures. I 
think it would be very valuable in our report. 

Mrs. Twiss. I could give my county and you would have to contact 
the other county super intendents. I have all my data right handy, but 
I do _ know about the other counties. 

Mr. Taytor. Perhaps the superintendents could get those figures 
for us. 

Mr. Berry. We can get those figures from the county superintend- 
ent of Bennett County, can we not ? 

Mr. Taytor. I was thinking the agency superintendent, perhaps, 
can get those figures for us. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Twiss. 

Our next witness is Charles Little Hawk. 

Mr. Lirrte Hawk. Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak from here, 

I would like to make a correction. It is too late for me to try to 
change that particular subject. Mrs. Elfrieda Janis, she is our health 
chairman, and I would like for her to testify. 

Mr. Berry. Mrs. Elfrieda Janis. 


STATEMENT OF ELFRIEDA JANIS, MEMBER, TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mrs. Janis. Mr. Chairman, I am Elfrieda Janis, a member of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe and also a member of the council. I would like 
to make my testimony brief and orally. I feel we should have the 
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gunnery program and rehabilitation bill for the simple purpose our 
people need it. It has been a big hope to them since Mr. Berry in- 
troduced the bill. 

It is not only my own opinion, but all of our people, as long as we 
have that to hope for we Satins something. We need it for the edu- 
cation of our people. We have real nice land here. We love 
our land. All Indian people do, and we like to use our land, and to use 
it the way we would like to use it. We need money, Mr. Berry, I hope 
that bill will go through. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Berry. I agree with you. I hope it does too. 

Are there any questions ? 

Dr. Mittrr. Are you a Public Health nurse? 

Mrs. Janis. No; I am just chairman of the public-health committee, 

Dr. Mrier. Do you have Public Health nurses here ? 

Mrs. Janis. Yes, we have. 

Dr. Mier. And they are supported by Federal funds? 

Mrs. Janis. That, I believe, is right. 

Dr. Mitter. But you are not a nurse? 

Mrs. Janis. No; I am not. 

Mr. Berry. How many are there on the reservations? 

Mrs. Janis. Three. 

Mr. Berry. Where are they located ? 

Mrs. Janis. Wanblee, I believe, has a nurse, and Kyle, and Oglala. 
I am informed there is none in Wanblee. 

Mr. Lirrte Hawk. They did have one in Wanblee but have not 
replaced her yet. 

Mrs. Janis. Public Health took over in July, and we have not or- 
ganized yet. 

Mr. Berry. It is now under Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mrs. Janis. That is right. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much. 

James Red Cloud is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES RED CLOUD (AS INTERPRETED BY 
WILLIAM FIRE THUNDER) 


Mr. Rep Croup. I first want to thank the committee by shaking 
hands with our good friends here today. 

Ever since I hear that this committee was coming to Pine Ridge 
I have spent many sleepless nights and was very happy over the fact 
that the committee was coming to Pine Ridge. 

We have our Congressman from South Dakota, Congressman Berry, 
who introduced a bill in Congress appropriating 1314 million for 
the rehabilitation of the Sioux people. I was so elated over the 
fact we are going to get this much money I went to the store this 
morning and asked the storekeeper if I may obtain credit on the 
strength of the pending bill. [Laughter.] 

I also tried to get some shoes and clothing for my grandchildren 
who are going to school, but are hard up for clothing, but the store- 
man told me, “Let us be sure that this bill is passed before you obtain 
any credit.” [Laughter. | 

I am going to make my remarks very brief but in my hand here is 
the paper on which I wrote everything that I wanted to say to the 
committee. 
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(The paper referred to follows :) 

PINE Rupee, 8S. Dax., September 12, 1955. 
To Hon. E. Y. Berry, and all the honorable men. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Before I tell you a few words I want to say thank you. 

E. Y. Berry, our Congressman, has been working on a bill for the Oglala Sioux 
people for $13 million for our use on useful things. 

There’s about 13,000 people right now on this reservation, but half of these 
people aré so poor they have no income to depend on or help themselves with. 

The fullblooded Sioux people that still have their allotted lands want to put 
wells and have some kind of machinery to work on their land, but no money. 

And also some of the fullblood boys and girls who have graduated and want 
some more education but don’t have enough money to go to school some more. 

And also about the schools on our Pine Ridge Reservation don’t have enough 
food or clothing for the children because they are low on funds. 

And we also have a contract school the Holy Rosary Mission but also it has 
not enough money. This school has far better education and learn the students 
more. 

While you are here and have enough time I wish you would look around the 
office and you will find nearly all the workers are mission students. 

Ever since the tribal council have been working with us just a few people have 
loans and get good out of it and have made a big debt which they still don’t pay. 
And so my fullblood Indian men want to have some of them loans; that way it 
will be better. All the people are created equal, not just a few to have all the 
loans; they ought to give the fullblood Indian boys and men to have loans, too. 

My dear friends, I wish you could stay at least 1 or 2 days and then I'll be 
able to show you around to some of my people who are so poor and no income to 
help themselves; some are sick and not able to work, but you will only stay a 
few hours which I’m really sorry for. 

As for my part I want to tell you something of my own. This school begin 
September 1. I wanted to put three of grandchildren at the Holy Rosary Mis- 
sion so Father Fuller, the superior, gave us some application paper to be filled 
and to bring to the superintendent of the ACHS, Albert T. Pyles, for him to 
approve and sign the papers so that the Government to pay for them, but this 
Mr. Pyles won’t sign it. He told us to pay for the tuition for my grandchildren. 
That isn’t fair, isn’t it, don’t you think so? 

If you please get about 15 or 20 minutes free time I'd like to show you around 
the boarding school because the workers don’t look after the gardens, so it is 
really weedy, and no good at all so the children won’t have enough food this 
year. 

And all the people who sold their land, but the area office has hold of it and 
won't give them their money which they would like to buy wagon, team, harness, 
ete., to make living with which I would like for you to look into for us please. 

And, my dear friends, my friend our Congressman E. Y. Berry has a bill for 
Chief Red Cloud’s monument which is to be erected for him at the agency which 
is only $1,000, so when they talk about the bill please help our friend E. Y. Berry 
so he can get it through for us. 

My dear friends, we are very glad indeed to have you with us as we surely 
depend on you; so please help E. Y. Berry to get this bill through so that you 
will do a very good thing in this whole United States and you will do a good deed 
for the aged and sick and the poor if you get this bill for $13 million through, and 
as I have lived here all my life so I tell you everything is a true fact. 

We are glad to have our best dear friend, E. Y. Berry, here with us once again, 
and we sure appreciate his kindnes, and he too have lived here in South Dakota, 
so he knows everything. We shake hands with him from the bottom of our hearts. 
Thank you, 


Sincerely yours, 
JAS. H. Rep CLoup. 


What I want to tell my friends here today is the fact that our 
people on the reservation are very hard up and yet maybe somebody 
is here from the Aberdeen area office, people who have sold their 
land and have been waiting patiently for their money but cannot get 
it because somebody at the area office is sitting on the approval of that 
land sale so that the fellows cannot get their money right away. 
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So I believe that all of you who are on the committee and come here 
with our Congressman, E. Y. Berry, if you will support the passage 
of this bill, I am sure you are going to do a great humanitarian deed 
for our people, the Sioux Indians. We will start a decent generation 
from here on. 

For many years each administration, the officials, some of whom take 
our money and stuff their pockets until there is no more room in their 
pockets. Yet if this is going to be the first time that we Indians are 
going to get any help, we certainly are going to be over thankful for 
the passage of this bill. , 

Our greatest desire on this reservation is for an adequate education 
of our growing children but the handicap which the parents of the 
children face is that since we have no money our children very seldom 
get beyond the 12th grade. If we can get help through a bill of this 
kind so that at least our children get higher education, then even if 
our land is all alienated or taken away from us, our children will still 
be able to survive by earning, by seeking employment and earning a 
good living for themselves and their families. 

As you look around among the crowd here you will see some 
Indian veterans who have land and who come back after their services 
are completed and who try to rehabilitate themselves on the land but 
they cannot even make an initial start by putting down a well because 
credit is not available and they do not have the funds with which to 
do this thing which they want to do. 

Now under this bill of E. Y. Berry’s, I am quite sure that those 
Indian veterans who served their country and served it well can also 
be assisted and helped to rehabilitate themselves on the land. 

Our congressional delegation—part of it is here, Congressman E. Y. 
Berry, Senator Case has just arrived, and I am glad he got here. 
What I want to say to our delegates in Congress is this: That after 
this hearing when you go back to Congress, please try not to be ap- 
propriating billions of dollars for those people across the ocean, but 
instead try and appropriate a few million for the rehabilitation of the 
Sioux Indians whom you represent. 

So I want to say to you friends again, when this bill comes up I 
wish you would just close your eyes and pass it unanimously. [Ap- 
plause. | 

I have some grandchildren that I want to be educated, completely 
educated, but I also understand that in America here we have the 
choice of the schools to which the parents can send their children 
and that is what we want to do with our children, is to send them to 
the school of our choice so that they can get the kind of an education 
we want them to have. 

Four miles north of here is a parochial school known as the Holy 
Rosary Mission School. Now the graduates from that school—some 
of you will see them working in the office here. And I wanted my 
grandchildren to go to that school but the reservation superintendent, 
Mr. Pyles, told me that my application was not approved, for what 
reason I do not know. But they were turned down anyway, from 
going to that school. Mr. Pyles contends that if I still send them 
there I would have to pay for their tuition myself. 

On your way to dinner at the boarding school I want you to notice 
the school gardens there. All through the summer no one has tended 
the gardens so the gardens are just full of weeds so I do not think they 
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will harvest very much from those gardens. Those children could 
be eating what was harvested from those gardens if they were 
taken up. 

Dr. Miter. Thank you very much. That is all the questions. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. Mr. Chairman, before you recess for lunch, 
along with our rehabilitation plan there we have taken some pictures 
and hoped to put them in folder form for the committee, but we have 
some here of the reservation and on the reservation, and with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file these along with it, 
incompleted as they are, I would like to file them. 

Mr. Berry. They will be made a part of the file. 

This statement that is filed will be made a part of the file as well. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Berry. At this time I want to introduce a man who needs no 
introduction in this crowd, certainly, a man who has represented 
western South Dakota and South Dakota for many years, who has done 
a great deal for the Indian people in the past and will in the future. 

I want to introduce Senator Francis Case for a few words. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Casp. Thank you very much, E. Y. 

Am I to talk with Fire Thunder, or just talk ? 

I am not going to delay you for lunch by talking. I would like to 
say a word, though, about Congressman Berry’s bill and I would also 
like to say a word of apprec iation for this committee being on the Pine 
Ridge. 

Congressman Haley from Florida and Congressman Miller from 
Nebraska are both two of the very finest Members of the House of 
Representatives. I knew Congressman Miller there for many years 
and served with him in the House, and I have known Congressman 
Hialey not quite that long, but for a great many years. He is one of 
the outstanding Members of the House of Representatives. 

I think it says something for the standing which Congressman 
Berry has in the House of Representatives that these two men would 
leave their own districts and come here for this hearing. They could 
be on vacation. They could be taking a trip to Spain or Mexico or 
somewhere else where some other Congressmen are now, but instead 
of that they responded to the invitation of Congressman Berry to 
come here and conduct this hearing. 

The hearing on this bill grows, as you know, out of the study we 
made of the taking of the lands for the gunnery range or the bombing 
range. Some years ago when I wasa Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, you remember the story of how the gunnery range was 

taken and I kept saying every time I came to Pine Ridge that I thought 
the Indians on the Pine Ridge did not get a fair or just settlement. 
They did not get the same kind of settlement that was offered to the 
white man who had patented lands here. The white man was told 
if he did not like the amount of money that was offered him for his 
land he could go up to Deadwood to court and there he could have an 
adjustment made. But here the decision was made for him. You 
were told that the Japs were over the hill coming, you had 30 days to 
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get away, get off the lands. I flew out here from Washington and 
got another month of time, I remember, that summer so that the 
Indians could have a chance to put up their hay or gather their 
belongings together and have a little better chance to adjust them- 
selves. 

Even at that, the time was short. The money that was offered, the 
Indians were told, “This is it. You take it.” And his case was not 
presented in court like a great many of the white settlers were, those 
who had patented lands. I thought it was particularly unjust be- 
cause many of the people whose lands were es were older Indians 
who were on old-age assistance and when they were given the money 
they were told, “You have got to pay up your account at Pierre, you 
have got to pay up the old-age-assistance lien, and you have got this 
money here you can live on, you are taken off old-age assistance.” 

That was a breach of faith, I have always felt, on the part of the 
Federal Government, because the Federal Government had said to 
these Indians, “You cannot sell these lands. We will not let you patent 
them.” But then they came in and forced the patent on them and 
took over the gunnery range and said, “Eat up this money before 
you go back on old-age assistance.” So many of them had to eat 
up their money. 

They had to take the price offered them and did not go to court 
on them. So we got an investigation. I got a resolution adopted 
by the House Committee on Indian Affairs and they came out to the 
field and made a study, made the report, and went back and the Indian 
Office recommended it. The Budget Bureau O. K.’d it. 

Then a great contribution was made by your Congressman here, 
EK. Y. Berry. He said, “In addition to considering the problems raised 
by the gunnery range, let us tie in with that a rehabilitation program 
so that the young people on the Pine Ridge can have a better chance 
than their fathers and their grandfathers “had.” 

So you have a combination bill here now which would propose 
a settlement on the gunnery range taking and also a rehabilitation 
program for your young people. 

It is always a matter of pride to me, and I say this to the members 
of the committee, it is a matter of pride to me that when you come to 
the Pine Ridge you have men like Chief Red Cloud here or other 
leaders in the past, like Chief Standing Bear who passed on, these 
people who are grandparents, when they come and talk before a 
congressional committee or when they appear and talk before Mem- 
bers of Congress, they do not point to themselves and say, “Do some- 
thing for us.” They say, “Do something for these young people, 
these veterans who came back. Help them get a well, help them 
build a house,” or help their young people to go to school. They are 
talking about their children or more particularly even their grand- 
children. 

Down in Washington these days whenever the President makes a 
speech and he makes a speech about why he wants to get certain 
things done, why he wants wars ended, he always speaks about his 
gr andchildren. He has his counter part on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. These old chiefs and ladies here, too, talk with me the same way. 
They are interested in these grandchildren. They want them to have 
a chance. 
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I think that it is a mighty fine thing these Members of the House 
of Representatives should come here for a he: aring and see for them- 
selves how these people are interested in a reh: bilitation program for 
the benefit’ of the next generation. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Senator Case. 

We have another witness on the list who is the kind of a fellow that 
Senator Case was just talking about, one of these grand old men 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation, Ben American Horse. 


STATEMENT OF BEN AMERICAN HORSE (AS INTERPRETED BY 
WILLIAM FIRE THUNDER) 


Mr. Amertoan Horse. To the members of the committee I have 
a few words, and because I want them to understand what I am 
saying I am going to talk in my native Sioux language to them. 

I do hope that my good friends here, as they travel over the Sioux 
Reservation, I do hope that they make some observations as to con- 
ditions on these reservations. What I am going to say is, now is the 
time. So I want all of you people here to hear, now is the time. 

I am 84 years old, as you see me standing here. I can also talk 
English, too. I was over in Germany and France, so I can talk a 
little German and French, too. I was stationed there on police duty. 

I foresee hardship for my people so that is what I want to tell-my 
good friends who are here today. There is a cold winter coming on. 
My people that you see sitting here, some of them have children in 
school, who lack adequate clothing and in some of those homes they 
do not have enough to eat for the coming winter months. 

A short time ago I appeared in Hollyw wood and talked over the radio 
and television there. Some of you may have heard it. I made a talk 
there which was broadcast all over the country at that time. 

The reservation, as you see it, there is no source of employment to 
the people who want to work here on the reservation. 

I have known of young couples who have 2, 3, 4, children, and 
because they have no lands and there is no income into that family, 
no chance for work, at times those children have to go without bread 
or meals sometimes during their lifetime. 

For that reason, I wonder what has happened to our superintendents 
that we have on the reservation here. 

We have also been under the supervision of the State, but the State 
likewise does not pay any attention to us. 

These were the questions that were asked of me while I was at 
Hollywood and I told them the truth as I know it exists here. 

They asked me if our old people received old-age assistance, so I 
told them, “Yes, the majority of them do.” 

“How much do they get?” 

“The average that they receive is about $30.” 

According to information that I have, the people around us receive 
more than that and there are people on the reservation here that says 
that is not enough. So what is wrong with our Government toward 
our people? 
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They told me that you have delegates from Congress at Washington. 
Some of the non-Indians receive amounts doubling this $30 in the way 
of old-age assistance, but why does the Indian get only $30? 

Right now this reservation known as the Pine Ridge, on which we 
are living, is not very good. One reason, probably, for that is that the 
——_ who are living on the reservation are not ambitious enough to 
work. Maybe that is one reason. 

When we were allotted tracts of land and we were told that we should 
farm it or raise gardens there, those things we failed to do, and for 
that reason there is hardship on the reservation. 

Then we have another thing which is not good for our Indian people, 
and that is that some of these holders of allotments want to utilize 
their own land for their own benefit but we have a unit system of leas- 
ing land here which the Pine Ridge Agency administers and that is 
not very good. 

I have also been told that those people who sold lands, the money 
from the land’s sale has been held up some place and they are not 
getting it. They want them to make a budget and then probably use 
purchase orders to buy the things which are budgeted for them. 

I want to cite one example. A man came to me. He said he had 
just reached 65 years old. He sold a piece of land and among the 
things he budgeted the expenditure of his funds for was a team of 
horses, wagon, flooring for his house, rooiing, and other house repairs ; 
but when he was accosted by the social-security man, Mr. Haley, he 
told him, “Forget about that budget. Instead of that, if you go on 
old-age assistance, you would be better off.” In fact, he discouraged 
me from getting these things I want to get for my own benefit. 

This man told me, “If they just want to give me all that money, 
they can turn me off the reservation. It would be about time for me.” 

So this committee 1s out to make an observation on these reserva- 
tions. So I would like to see the committee observe the people that 
are gathered here today to see that they are anxious for something 
that might help them. “I think Mr. Under Baggage or Congressman 
Berry has the statement I have made, and I hope when you take that 
statement back to your committee room you will go over it and try 
and do some of the things which I have requested that the subcom- 
mittee do 

Mr. Berry. Our time has passed. They are waiting out there at 
the school. I do want to say when Ben American Horse referred to 
being on television he got quite a sum of money—I forget, either six 
or seven hundred dollars. Instead of taking it himself, he asked it 
be used on the Pine Ridge Reservation for the benefit of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation. 

Without objection, I want to have made a part of the record a 
statement that Frank Wilson just sent up on this bill. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


To the Subcommittee: 

Sms: You have heard an appeal of the dire need of a race of people asking 
for a chance to live a life of decency. If the Indians are permitted to utilize 
their range and their resources, stop the unit-leasing system, and to establish 
some credit, the people will return to their land to take over. 

FRANK G. WILSON, 
Representative, OSTC. 


Mr. Berry. Our next witness is Herbert Holy Elk. 
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STATEMENT OF HERBERT HOLY ELK 


Mr. Hoty Exvx. I am a fullblooded Sioux Indian and landowner. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoty Exx. I just want to make a brief statement here. These 
people, gunnery-range people, should be compensated somehow, and 
1 know you fellows are going to try and get them. Now, we have 
93,000 acres in the gunnery range. If the Government can set that 
aside, these people can live on them pieces of land. Will the Govern- 
ment do that ? 

Mr. Berry. They cannot now. 

Mr. Hoty Exvx. We have 93,000 acres of tribal land. That is one 
way we can take care of them. They can go live on them if the Gov- 
ernment will. 

Mr. Berry. If it could be done. 

Mr. Horny Exx. Yes. That is all That is just a brief statement. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much. 

I have 3 statements, 1 by Charley Under Baggage, 1 by Ben Ameri- 
can Horse, and 1 by Dewey Beard, and I am going to ask they be 
made a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


KYLe, N. DAaxk., September 12, 1955. 
To the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

GENTLEMEN: I, Charles Under Baggage, age 54, fullblood Sioux Indian and 
qualified voter, county of Washabaugh, State of South Dakota, of sound mind 
do hereby file my statement on the facts: 

1. Every since the setup reference to lease problems so-called unit system 
by the Congress of United States. The local agency misuse the Federal authority 
and abuse Mr. Indian’s rights and discriminating the rights of individual Indians. 

2. Back in the year 1950 they forced me to dispose of my livestock due to 
the fact the rules and regulations are so such reference to the lease and grazing 
which I own the land and they accused me of trespassing on my own land not 
only that but they also want to file Federal charges against me for not abiding 
by the so-called rules and regulation. 

8. Last year 1954 my application for hay permit was downright refused and 
interpretation was made by the forestry department. The land being taken out 
of unit 176 for our own use therefore their explanation was I cannot lease toe 
anyone else or also cannot sell the hay and this year I came to the agency office 
for another hay permit and they completely refused me and again on August 2, 
1953, by telephone they did the same thing to me; the last request was with an 
Indian loan client ; the deal was made for both the benefit of me and the operator. 
It seems the local agency is not working for the best interest of the Indians. 

4. The forest department they came out to check the land and in turn told 
me the land was not hay land, also they stated the hay was not worth cutting 
because nothing but weeds and cheap grass and accused of overgrazing or 
overstocked this land was withdrawn from the unit 2 years ago and nothing 
on it save for two head of horses. This statement made by the department was 
not true. 

5. The adjoining land, one has been stocked since the unit was established 
and it’s unfair to me the office issue me hay permit and hay was removed. 
Another adjoining land hay has been cut every year and still they done the same 
from local office, 

6. Not only myself did this matter occur but several individuals from different 
districts, therefore the landowners request the change of rules and regulations 
without any further delay and restore individual rights. This does not mean 
the Indian people will terminate from Indian patent in fee. 

Your attention will be greatly appreciated. Thank you, gentlemen. 

[ am, respectfully, 
CHARLES UNDER BAGGAGE, 
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To the House Indian Affairs Subcommittee. 


I am wondering if you folks have anything to do with the speeding up of the 
bill covering additional funds for taking of the bombing area. 

My wife and I were among those who had to leave the area; we had two 
sections of land, our home, and several head of horses. I was receiving old-age 
assistance at the time and was compelled to repay approximately half of what 
I received from the bombing area (about $900) to the State, and we were re- 
quired to live off the balance in lieu of old-age pension. 

Torn between patriotism and the thought of giving up our homes, we were 
hurried along without too much explanation and with no plans for the future. 
It was a great hardship on those of us of advanced age and limited education 
with no way of getting a new start. 

We believe that the Government is now able to make restitution. 

Since I am nearing the century mark, I surely would like to see the adjustment 
made while I am still alive to enjoy it. 

We will appreciate your efforts in our behalf. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DEWEY BEARD. 





RESOLUTION CONCERNING Unit LAND LEASES AND INDIVIDUAL INDIAN MONEY 


PINE RipGE INDIAN RBSERVATION, 
Kyle, 8S. Dak., August 25, 1955. 

At a meeting of 70 Oglala Sioux Indian landowners, held at Kyle, S. Dak., 
on August 25, 1955, a discussion was entered into on the individual rights and 
welfare of landowners where unit-lease arrangements and leasing is concerned. 
During the course of assembly, the following officers were elected for this special 
discussion. 

By unanimous vote of 70 present: 

Chairman, William Fills The Pipe, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

Secretary, Frank Shorthorn, Gordon, Nebr. 

District representatives: Frant Shorthorn, at large; Peter Bald Eagle Bear, 
Wanblee, S. Dak.; Charles Under Baggage, Kyle, 8. Dak. 

We are in full agreement that it is well known that certain abuses, directly 
affecting the welfare and rights of landowners, exist in the procdeure of article 
71.6 of the code 25, establishment of range units. The abuses show lack of 
individual consideration and are deliberate in avoiding the course of the law. 

It is good and proper that rangelands be protected and conserved for their 
natural resources but it is equally good and proper that the landowner be shown 
and given his just rights in the handling of his personal property. God gave 
us the right of ownership by birth and residence and man has no right by coercion 
or omission to withhold, partition, or regulate, without the consent of ownership. 
It is true we are wards of the United States Government and subjects of man- 
made laws, the same in respect as the white man or any citizen by law; never- 
theless, because of the wardship, that fact does not give any man or organiza- 
tion the right to discriminate or promote our holdings to or for the benefit and/ 
or gain of others without justification and full consideration of our rights. 
Therefore, on these premises we list our grievances, following the citation: 

“Code 25, article 71.6, establishment of range units. The conversation and 
effective utilization of grazing resources require a suitable division of the range 
area into range units. Such division shall be effected under the direction of the 
superintendent and the regional forester, after consultation with the Indians, 
in accordance with the requirements of range management, land status, and 
Indian needs.” 

Our grievances are as follows: 

1. Completely ignoring the landowner in establishment of range units. The 
law reads, in part, “After consultation with the Indians.” 

2. The landowner is not informed verbally or in writing that his land has been 
made a part of a unit lease. 

3. The landowner is further ignored until he is requested to sign a power of 
attorney to the superintendent. 

4. That, without further consideration of the landowner for unit arrange- 
ments, the same power of attorney is used arbitrarily and without notice. 
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5. That request for withdrawal from a unit, within the law, is ignored and 
the landowner is informed that no withdrawals will be permitted until termi- 
nation of the lease. 

6. That power of attorney for a unit lease expired is arbitrarily used to 
enter into a new contract even though the new contract is extended by years 
over the old contract: Now, therefore, it is fully 

Agreed, That in justification of our grievances and that Federal employees 
are guilty of breaches of the law under code 25, and are willful and most incon- 
siderate of Indian rights, we therefore charge incompetency and insist im- 
mediate steps be taken to correct and punish the guilty. Further, we agree in 
resolution that the above abuses and infractions of the law be corrected im- 
mediately and proper procedure in unit-lease arrangements and contracts be 
set up without further delay; it is further 

Resolved and agreed, That a just and considerate procedure cannot be installed 
immediately, that the present code law and all its ramifications relative to 
unit-land leases be stricken out and landowners be given full right and freedom 
to arrange and contract their own leases. 


A RESOLUTION DEMANDING JUSTICE 


Be it understood, In order that every Oglala Sioux Indian, individually and 
collectively, may know their rights by law, relative to the withdrawal of in- 
dividual Indian money derived from the sale of property or other incomes de- 
posited to his or her credit, there is quoted herewith, substance of regulations 
of which is in concise and simple form, to such a degree that there cannot be 
any misinterpretation of their complete and purposeful meaning; especially by 
employees of the United States Government and those charged with the honest 
and effective discharge of their duties both to the Indian and the United States 
Government. 

Note carefully: Ruling frees Indians to spend own money. 

Under the law enacted, as read in S. 864, the following is quoted in part: ‘‘That 
all laws relating to the control of the individual moneys of Indians by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. Any such moneys due to any Indian or on deposit to the credit of 
such Indian with any Indian agent, superintendent, or other disbursing agent 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, shall be paid to such Indian on demand, except 
that in the case of any Indian declared prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act to be mentally incompetent, such agent, superintendent, or disbursing agent 
shall pay such money to the legal guardian of such mentally incompetent Indian.” 

Further references: P. N. 98999, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; Ruling Frees Indians to Spend Own Money. 

Quote paragraph 2: “Under the new rules all Indians, except the Osages of 
Oklahoma and minors and mental incompetents, May receive and spend all 
moneys received by them without supervision of the bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Where the funds have been encumbered for loans or contractual obligations, how- 
ever, these obligations will be protected.” 

Resolved, That it is understood and agreed that the above quotations are law, 
and that such enactment is the will of Congress in assembly, and, as direct 
representatives of the people ia the course of justice to all people involved have 
set forth their approval with intent and purpose that the law be administered 
without restraint or discrimination to all concerned wihout exception; now 
therefore, 

It is a known fact that restraint and discrimination has been the practice 
and still is the practice of the Pine Ridge Indian Agency office to levy cruel and 
humiliating restrictions on individuals by declaring incompetency unlawfully for 
varied and uncompromising reasons; that such unjust measures deprive the 
individual or his family of the necessities of everyday life, food, clothing, medical, 
and other and sundry needs; we further 
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Resolwed, That immediate action be taken by proper authorities to correct the 
unlawful handling and directing of individual Indian moneys and that forced 
budgeting be stopped at once and that individual Indian money be released to 
lawful owners on demand, as the above law directs. 

Mr. Berry. Very briefly, because our time is up. Ethel Merrival 
asked to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF ETHEL MERRIVAL 


Miss MerrivaAu. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one statement, 
and I want to stress the fact that most of all we do need a rehabilita- 
tion bill, but along with that we need the policies changed in order 
to get along with that rehabilitation bill because that is one of the 
main faults right now; some of the policies. I do not blame the Indian 
Bureau. I do not blame Mr. Reifel, the area director. I do not 
blame anybody. I blame you Congressmen. I want you to change 
those policies to benefit the Indians, especially in the unit system. 
That is very important. I am going to write a statement explaining 
all of that and give it to you. I have not got the time now to explain. 

Also, we want our Federal schools maintained for another 25 
years, and we want more money for our parochial school down here. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much. 

If that is all, the meeting of the committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 








SIOUX INDIAN TRIBES, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
General Problems 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1955 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITYEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

Rosebud, S. Dak. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3: 30 p. m., in the council 
hall, Rosebud Indian Reservation, Hon. James A. Haley (chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. Harry. The committee will be in order. 

I would like to introduce the members of the congressional dele- 
gation. 

On my left here is Congressman A. L. Miller, of Nebraska. 

Dr. Miller, would you like to s say anything? 

Dr. Miutxer. This is my second visit to this reservation. I am glad 
to be here. You have some problems that get over into Valentine “and 
Rushville, Nebr., once in a while. You have a little colony over there 
I am going to look at tomorrow. I am glad to be here in Congress- 

man Berry’s district and listen to your problems. 

I want to pay my compliments to Mr. Haley on my right, who is 
chairman of the subcommittee. He still has some distance to go to 
listen to the problems of the Indians, and he is just still clear up to his 
neck with these problems. He is one of the best men we have on the 
committee. 

I say that sincerely, Jim, because you are doing a fine job. It takes 
a lot of patience and time and effort to do what you are doing. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Dr. Miller. 

I might say that Dr. Miller probably overstated it a little bit. I 
consider him’ one of the best members of our committee. He is the 

ranking member of the full committee, I believe, at the moment. He 
was chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in the 83d 
Congress. He is a very fine man. He is doing a great job down in 
Washington for the people he represents. 

I find he is alw ays on the job and always willing and able to look 
into the problems of not only his own State but of the nation. 

I have on my right here your own Congressman, Mr. E. Y. Berry. 

Mr. Berry, w vould you like to say something ? 

There is no need for me to introduce him because I know you know 
what. a fine job he is doing in Washington for you, not only in the 
problems of the Indians but in many other ways down there. He is 
one of the best informed members, I think, of our committee, always 
interested in your affairs. 

115 
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Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Mr. Haley. 

Certainly I could not get a group of people like this in front of me, 
an opportunity like this, without taking advantage, Chairman Haley, 
of saying just a little bit. I am going to make it short. 

All of our testimony this afternoon will have to be short because 
of the fact that we are as usual way behind schedule. I do want to 
express my appreciation though, to these men who have given of their 
time and left their districts in order to come up here and see first-hand 
the conditions and the needs of the Indians on these reservations in 
South Dakota we have visited. This is the fifth reservation in South 
Dakota visited by the committee. We have these bills pending, and 
none, of course, for Rosebud. The other 4 bills are the 3 bills for 
settlement along the Missouri River and the Pine Ridge gunnery 
range bill. 

But the reason they came out was to see for themselves the damage 
that is being done by the taking of part of these reservations for the 
reservoirs back of the dams on the Missouri River and the damage 
that was done when the gunnery range was taken. I have asked them 
to come on through here and to see the conditions at Rosebud to get a 
first-hand view of these conditions in order that they can help better 
represent you people. And I do appreciate their coming up here. 

They are going to listen to some of your problems, of course, this 
afternoon, but primarily their purpose is to see these conditions so 
that when they get back to Washington they will know more about 
what I am talking about and what you people are talking about when 
you come in. 

Mr. Harry. I would like to introduce the members of our staff. 
Dr. Taylor here, Indian consultant of the committee, and Karl Veley, 
the reporter. 

Is Mr. Sigler here? He is with us, the counsel for the Department. 

Apparently your own able Senator Case probably will be along 
very shortly. He was with us up at Pine Ridge Reservation. He will 
probably be along very shortly. At least I hope so. 

Is there anybody else we should introduce 

Dr. Mrtter. This is my secretary, Warren Van Norman. 

Mr. Harey. We will get underway here. 

Without objection, I would like to put in the record at this time a 
brief history of the Rosebud Reservation prepared by Mr. William 
H. Gilbert of the Research Division of the Library of Congress. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 

INDIANS OF THE ROSEBUD RESERVATION, S, Dak. 


LOCATION 


Named after the wild roses that grow in profusion in that area. The Rosebud 
Sioux of Rosebud Indian Reservation are located within a roughly quadrangular 
area long the southern border of South Dakota about midway between the 
eastern and western boundaries of the State. It is a relatively large reservation 
and comprised 1,087,064 acres in 1950. The enrolled membership of Rosebud 
Sioux currently list 7,522 persons of which about 1,500 are not currently residing 
on the reservation. 
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LAND SITUATION 


The land status of the Rosebud Reservation is as follows: 605,400 acres in 
heirship status and there are 28,740 acres of submarginal land. The amount 
of restricted land per capita would be 120 acres. Since 1934, 267,063 acres have 
been transferred from allotted to tribal status. Most of the land is allotted, how- 
ever. The eastern half of the reservation has been largely alienated by fee 
patents and checkerboarding of deeded and restricted land is frequent in the 
other part of the reservation. 


INCOME 


The median income per family from agriculture ranges from $1,000 to $1,249 
and from other sources averages $1,138. <A total of 549 families are self-sup- 
porting from wages earned off the reservation on the one hand, or from farms 
and stock raising or other use of reservation resources on the other. The net 
assets of the tribe total $703,670.07 which would amount to $941.49 for each 
nan, woman, and child if the tribal organization were liquidated. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 


There are several organizations for business purposes at Rosebud. The Tribal 
Land Enterprise is governed by a board of directors composed of seven tribesmen 
who operate under the agency land officer and the superintendent. This organi- 
zation manages and operates tribal lands which have been turned over to it by 
the tribe. Also, Indian owners may convey lands or interests in lands to the 
United States of America in trust for the Rosebud Sioux Tribe and receive pay- 
ments and have certificates of interest in the Tribal Land Enterprise. Such 
lands are managed by the enterprise. They may be assigned to members of the 
tribe or they may be leased for cash or for a share of the crop. In 1952 the 
TLE operated and managed 314,759.5 acres. Other enterprises at Rosebud are: 
Tribal Leasing Enterprise, which serves 5,720 patrons, both white and Indian, 
a year; the Rosebud Soil Conservation Enterprise which operates under the 
agency soil conservationist; the Rosebud Arts and Crafts Activities which uses 
a building built by tribe rehabilitation funds; the Tribal Credit Program; the 
Cut Meat Association; the Bull Pool Association ; and last, the St. Francis Coop- 
erative. It might be noted here that 64 percent of the heads of families have 
tribal land under assignment or lease but 60 percent of the tribal land is not so 
used. Records regarding land status have not been well kept, particularly 
prior to 1942. 

EDUCATION STATUS 


The tribal educational development in 1950 was only fair. Statistics indicate 
from 350 to 400 illiterates and persons unable to speak English and 18 percent 
of children school age not attending school. There are 4,521 Indians of voting 
age and of these, 3,617 reside on the reservation. There are 1,400 registered 
voters or those who exercise their right to vote residing on the reservation. 
Church affiliation shows many Roman Catholic and Episcopalians with a few 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists and perhaps 800 Peyote cultists. 


ATTITUDE REGARDING READJUSTMENT OF INDIAN STATUS 


The desire for complete removal of restrictions seems to closely parallel the 
degree of Indian blood, i. e., the less the degree of Indian blood, the more the 
desire for removal of restrictions. There is, however, a group which has reached 
relative independence who would like all restrictions removed except those 
which presently keep their land and other trust property from taxation. There 
is also a late teen-age or early 20-age group which would like all restrictions 
removed so that they could quickly dispose of their land holdings. The relatively 
independent individuals or mixed bloods are willing, if necessary, to assume the 
full responsibilities of citizenship. In 1950 fullbloods at Rosebud totaled 3,439, 
proportionately a very large group. 

Sources: Pp. 1329-1331 of H. Rept. No. 2508, 82d Cong., 2d sess. Returns from the 
House committee questionnaire of May 15, 1953. Report of the Rosebud Agencies to the 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, September 1952. [William H. Gilbert, History and Gen- 
eral Research Division, August 17, 1955.] 


Mr. Berry. I would like to add, with your permission, the fact that 
if there are those in the crowd who do not have an opportunity to 
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testify this afternoon, that if they will within the next week put their 
statement in writing and mail it either to me or to Chairman Haley, 
it will be made a part of the record here this afternoon. 

I think probably one of the problems that you people want to 
bring up this afternoon is the TLE problem you have here and it is 
possible you will need some legislation before that is completely 
settled. 

Mr. Hatey. The first witness I have here is Bob Burnette. Will 
you come over here and give your name for the record, and the 
official position you occupy ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT BURNETTE, PRESIDENT, ROSEBUD SIOUX 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Burnette. I am Robert Burnette, president of the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribal Council. 

We have several problems here on the reservation, but one of the 
first ones that I would like to testify on would be Mr. Berry’s bill 
he has introduced in Congress on the on-the-job training program for 
the Sioux. That is very badly needed here on the servation as we 
lack educational facilities here to take care of that type of thing. 

Some of the things that we have found that we need around here 
is more use of our tribal resources. We have approximately a million 
acres here on this reservation that are not being utilized by the Indian 
people and we of the tribal council believe that it should be utilized 
more by the Indian people. But that would be made possible only 
by the relief of some of the restrictions that are put on in title 25. 

The leasing of land is a thorn in the side to the people here on this 
reservation. ‘The permitting of land is also another thorn in the side. 
We have found we have trouble getting land for the use of our Indian 
loans. This land is under permit until 1957 and if we wanted to set up 
a loan client tomorrow in business, we would have to give a 6 months’ 
notice before we could obtain that land for the loan client. 

These are some of the things we would like to have here for the 
people on the reservation. 

Mr. Minter. Do you have an on-the-job training program now for 
veterans ¢ 

Mr. Burnerre. Yes; available to the veterans. Many of our boys 
have taken that. But most of the problems we have to deal with are 
with the middle-age people who have not been in the service and who 
have maybe a fifth grade education here on the reservation which was 
received at the Indian Bureau school and it does not bring them up 
to par where they can go out and compete in society at large. 

That is one of our major problems and we are finding it pretty 
hard to deal with. We have a large welfare client list here which 
the Indian Bureau does not like very well, but it is something that 
we cannot get away from. 

We have a relocation program. Many of our people who leave come 
back. They are unaccustomed to the city. It has not worked out very 
well. About half of our people come back. Mostly it is because of the 
Indian women who have never been off the reservation. People who 
leave on relocation are our veterans mostly, and they are accustomed 
to city life from the Army life or Marines or whatever it is, but their 
wives cannot get accustomed to city life and they come back. 
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Those are in brief just some of the things we have here and it is 
a major problem with us. What we would like to know is for the 
lifting of some of the strict leasing regulations so we can get the people 
to utilize more of their own land. We have some cases where they own 
8 quarters of land consolidated in blocks, yet have trouble getting per- 
mission to use their own land because it is under contract. I know 
they wish to use it but cannot withdraw it from the permit until 1957. 

o if we can get that done, I think we would have one of our major 
problems whipped on the reservation because the people are com- 
paratively settled. 

I believe that is all. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any question ? 

Dr. Miuuer. No. 

Mr. Berry. No question, but I did want to suggest that I think this 
long-term leasing bill which Congressman Haley was father of this 
past session of the Congress and the mortgage bill which provides 
that an Indian boy can mortgage his trust land to a bank or to some 
outside financing company, in order so that he can build himself a 
block that the insurance companies will accept, I think when those two 
bills are put into operation it is going to be helpful to some of these 
boys to get started because I know that we have several insurance 
companies that are anxious to get started as soon as we get the regula- 
tions so that they can. 

Mr. Burnerre. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a word to that. 
We have a program here on the reservation, this TLE, that is supposed 
to do that very thing for the Indian people but it has fallen out of 
line and we have not been able to draw it back in line. It is a problem 
that nobody has wanted to tackle because it has so many complications. 
You will hear more about that from the other two witnesses. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you. 

I might state that the gentleman from South Dakota is rather 
generous in his remarks about the bill that we passed in the Congress. 
It probably just bore my name. The education and the framing of the 
bill principally came from the gentleman from South Dakota. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Burnette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Cato Valandra. 


STATEMENT OF CATO W. VALANDRA, TREASURER, ROSEBUD SIOUX 
TRIBE 


Mr. Vatanpra. Cato Valandra, treasurer of Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 
[ have been instructed by the tribal council to talk about the Tribal 
Land Enterprise. 

The Tribal Land Enterprise at the present time has control of all 
the tribal land on the Rosebud Reservation. The only tribal land 
not under the control of the Tribal Land Enterprise are lands located 
in the timber reserve and other isolated small tracts of tribal land. All 
the rest of the tribal lands are operated, managed, and controlled by 
the Tribal Land Enterprise. The Tribal Land Enterprise also re- 
ceives and uses the income from all the tribal land under their man- 
agement and control. At the present time there are approximately 
700 holders of interests of Class A and B certificates in the Tribal 
Land Enterprise. There are now over 8,000 enrolled members of the 
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Rosebud Sioux Tribe. The 700 holders of interest of TLE and the 
board of directors of TLE have the management and control of all 
tribal land and the 8,000 enrolled members of the tribe do not have any 
type of control over their tribal land or assets. 

This is a question that has been asked many times and I would like 
to put this question before this committee : Does the board of directors 
of the Tribal Land Enterprise have the right to assign the undivided 
interests of tribal I: nd and assets, that belong to the tribe as a whole, 
to individual members of the tribe to be used by individual members 
of the tribe indefinitely? We have on this reservation some members 
of the tribe who have accumulated large land holdings on the reserva- 
tion through the Tribal Land Enterprise. We also have members of 
the tribe who have lost good trust title to their restricted land and 
have received from the Tribal Land Enterprise an assignment on 
tribal land. Some of these assignments are the revocable assignments 
on submarginal lands leased from the Federal Government. We 
believe the Tribal Land Enterprise should be revised or modified to 
benefit more members of the tribe and let the income from tribal 
lands work for the benefit of the whole tribe instead of for the benefit 
of a few members of the tribe. 

We believe that the Tribal Land Enterprise should be under the 
supervision and control of the tribal council—they are the governing 
body of the reservation—that the lands should be assigned and gov- 
erned under article VIII of the Constitution and bylaws of the Rose- 
bud Sioux Tribe, that an effective land-buying program, under the 
supervision of the tribal council, should be put into existence, that 
certificates of interest should be eliminated and cash be used instead 
of certificates, because certificates have been bought for 10 cents apiece. 
The valuation at that time for a certificate was a dollar. 

That is the summary of my talk on TLE. 

I have a statement here I will present to the committee, a statement 
of the committee on education from the Catholic Sioux Indian Con- 
gress. I will give these to the committee. I will not talk about them 
today. Ihave not got time. That will be all. 

Mr. Harry. Without objection, the statement of the committee on 
education from the Catholic Sioux Indian Congress consisting of : 
pages, signed by George Whirlwind Soldier, and William Flood, and 
Thomas Bone Shirt, will be made a part of the proceeding of this 
committee. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FROM THE CATHOLIC S1ioux INDIAN 
CONGRESS 


The Catholic Sioux Indian Congress, with representatives from all the reser- 
vations in the State of South Dakota, met at Ponca Creek, S. Dak., on the 26th, 
27th, and 28th of July of this year and authorized George Whirlwind Soldier and 
William Flood as a committee of two to make known to the Congress of the 
United States and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs their unanimous desire 
that the Federal Government and the Indian Bureau support in every way pos- 
sible the mission contract schools in this area. Mr. Whirlwind Soldier and Mr. 
Flood are taking advantage of this hearing today to carry out the wishes of the 
Catholic Indian Congress. They plan to send a detailed statement to the Govern- 
ment officials involved before Congress adjourns next year. Today they wish 
to make a brief statement revealing the wishes of the Catholic Sioux Indians. 

Under the present policy of the Indian Bureau, only those Indian children are 
given any Government support in the mission contract schools who are approved 
as eligible for boarding home care. No funds at all are supplied for education 
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assuch. Among the children who are eligible for such care, many whose parents 
desire to send them to a mission contract school, are told they will receive no 
Federal support unless they attend the Government boarding school, Due to ex- 
treme poverty these children are forced to attend the Government boarding 
school against the preference of their parents. For example, the number of child- 
ren approved for Federal support at St. Francis Mission here on the Rosebud 
Reservation was cut from over 300 down to 150 during the last school term. 
This year there is evidence of cutting the number even more. This great decrease 
in the number approved for Federal aid has brought on a serious financial prob- 
lem for the mission schools. Ever since the Federal Government called on the 
mission schools to help in the work of civilizing and educating the Sioux Indians, 
they have relied upon Federal assistance. 

Now we realize that it is the express policy of Congress not to appropriate funds 
for sectarian schools. But we also realize that we Sioux Indians of this area 
have a claim upon so-called treaty funds. According to the treaty entered into 
in 1868, and the agreement of 1876 ratified by Congress February 28, 1877 (19 
Stat. p. 254), and according to the act of 1889 (25 Stat. 888, ch. 405) establishing 
the Sioux Trust Fund—the United States Government guaranteed to supply cer- 
tain funds for the education and civilization of the Sioux Indians. Part of these 
funds was given in a lump sum; part was to be supplied by annual appropriations. 
These so-called treaty funds were always dealt with by Congress as funds dis- 
tinct from public funds. They were not labeled as “gratuities” but as “funds 
fulfilling treaty obligations.” 

We would like to observe two points regarding these treaty funds. First, the 
Supreme Court of the United States (October session of 1907) in the famous 
Quick Bear case (210 U. 8. p. 50) decided that these treaty funds belonged to 
us Indians and that we could use them for supporting our children in mission 
contract schools if we so desired. 

Secondly, there has been much controversy in congressional hearings as to 
whether these treaties and agreements are still alive. Representative Martin of 
South Dakota, in the House of Representatives on January 8, 1913 (62d Cong. 3d 
sess.) argued that the agreement of 1876 ratified by Congress February 28, 1877 
(19 Stat. p. 254) had no time limit even though the previous treaty of 1868 did 
have time limitations. He therefore concluded that the Federal Government 
was still obligated to make the annual appropriation to fulfill this agreement. 
The Chair then ruled, on a point of order, that the act of 1877 is not impressed 
with a time limit. The Chair also pointed out how the subsequent act of 1889 
fully safeguarded the provisos of the act of 1877. 

Again on February 8, 1916 (64th Cong. Ist sess) Representative Gandy, of 
South Dakota, made the same point, namely, that the act of 1877 had no time 
limit. His motion was carried and the House followed this precedent. 

Thus Congress annually appropriated funds in view of this act of 1877 until as 
it seems Mr. John Collier, then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in regard to the 
Interior Department appropriation bill of 1935 suggested a change in policy. Mr. 
Collier’s suggestion was made before a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations in December of 1933 (73d Cong. 2d sess.). Mr. Collier admitted 
he wasn’t sure on treaty obligations involved and was proceeding on his own 
authority. He made but slight reference to the act of 1877; made no reference 
to the earlier interpretations of that act by Representatives Martin and Gandy 
which Congress had followed; and suggested that these funds be no longer 
labeled as “fulfilling treaty obligations” but as “gratuities.” He then outlined 
how the mission contract schools could be kept in existence through the “boarding 
home care” or “institutional care” plan which is now followed and which involves 
no direct aid to sectarian education. 

Mr. Collier’s suggestion seems to have determined subsequent policy for Con- 
gress and the Indian Bureau. Since in the same testimony, Mr. Collier admitted 
the need and usefulness of the mission contract schools, under his administration 
and subsequently the mission schools were given substantial support and encour- 
agement. In the last 2 years, however, this policy is being carried out in such 
a way as almost to destroy our mission schools in this area. And this in spite of 
the fact that we Indians are more and more convinced of the absolute necessity 
of educating our children well in these difficult times of transition for our people. 
We believe that the mission schools have in the past and are today doing an 
invaluable service in helping our people. We believe there are plenty of our 
children to fill both Government and mission facilities if the proper steps were 
taken and the proper aid given. Moreover, we are convinced that Mr. Collier’s 
suggestion did not do justice to the rights we Sioux have by virtue of the act of 
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1877. The obligations arising from a solemn agreement such as that should not 
be thrown off by a mere change of policy suggested by a department head. We 
believe that we are still entitled to assistance in the education of our children 
precisely by reason of the act of 1877. 

And so as a committee authorized by the Catholic Sioux Indian Congress rep- 
resenting all the Catholic Indians of South Dakota, we wish to make the follow- 
ing request: 

1. That when the Indian appropriation item is being prepared for the next 
session of Congress, our claims upon special aid for civilization and education 
precisely through the treaty funds due us from the act of 1877 be investigated 
and our rights vindicated ; 

2. That our representatives in the Congress of the United States urge upon the 
Indian Bureau a policy of supporting and encouraging the mission contract 
schools of this area in place of the present policy which imperils their very 
existence ; 

3. That, at the very least, when children are judged eligible for boarding home 
care their parents be given the choice between the Government schools and the 
mission contract schools. 

(Signed) GEORGE WHIRLWIND SOLDIER. 
WILLIAM FLoop 


Attest : 

I, Thomas Bone Shirt, secretary of the Catholic Sioux Indian Congress, attest 
that Mr. George Whirlwind Soldier and Mr. William Flood were duly chosen 
and authorized by the Catholic Sioux Indian Congress meeting at Ponca Creek, 
S. Dak., on July 27, 1955, to convey to the Congress of the United States and 
other interested parties the above resolutions regarding our mission contract 
schools. 

THOMAS BONE SuHirt. 


Notary: I the undersigned, a notary public, certify that the above statement 
and attestation were signed in my presence by the above persons known to me 
as the persons above signified. 


[SEAL] 

W. C. Parry. 

Dr. Mitirer. How long has the Tribal Land Enterprise been in op- 
eration ¢ 

Mr. VaLanpbra. It has been in operation since 1943. 

Dr. Mitter. Who set it up and how long does it have to run? Is 
there a termination date? 

Mr. VALaNprA. There is no termination date. 

Dr. Mitter. You pose some very interesting legal questions. 

The counsel for the Department just came in. I think you should 
get his testimony and read it carefully. He raises the question of 
whether you have certain rights or not. I presume you have a con- 
stitution under which it was formed and adopted by someone. As I 
understand it, you want the tribal council to control the thing. 

Mr. Vatanpra. That is right. 

Dr. Miter. I think that is all. 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. My principal question is, do you think, Cado—and I 
probably should direct this to some attorney—do you believe it will 
require legislation ? 

Mr. VaLanpra. I believe it will require legislation and there have 
been several plans for elimination brought about for this thing but I 
believe legislation will have to be required in order to get this done. 

Dr. Miter. Was it adopted through legislation by Congress? 

Mr. Vauanpra. No, it was not. 

Mr. Berry. It was set up under the Wheeler-Howard Act but not 
special legislation. 
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Mr. Hatey. We have now here another member of this fine South 
Dakota delegation, your junior Senator, Senator Case. I wonder if 
he has any questions. cer 

Senator Case, would you like to make any statement at this time? 

We are happy to have you here with us. I know you have shown 
a keen interest in the problems of the Indians of your great State and 
in the Indians of this great Nation of ours. We are happy to have 
you here with us and we wish you to participate as a member of the 
committee. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that possibily we are a 
little late in getting started, and I do not want to take the time to make 
a speech. I would like to suggest in connection with this matter you 
have just heard, possibly that the articles of incorporation may be 
made a part of the files of the committee. At least a copy could be 
made available and possibly placed in your record if it is not too 
lengthy. It would be good for reference. 

I would like to say to the people of the Rosebud Reservation that al- 
though I am not a member of this committee, being a Member of the 
Senate rather than the House of Representatives, I do want to express 
my appreciation in your presence to this committee for being here. I 
know that Congressman Haley and Congressman Miller have matters 
in their own districts and other things that they might be doing that 
would give them some credit in their home districts but Congressman 
Berry was able to persuade them to come here and take the time to con- 
duct some hearings in the Second Congressional District of South Da- 
kota. They have been having quite a tour. 

They came through Standing Rock, Cheyenne River, Crow Creek, 
Lower Brule, Pine Ridge, and now Rosebud. It has taken quite a bit 
of travel and effort for them to put this much time in in South Dakota. 
J think we all are appreciative to them for this effort. 

I also want to say that I personally am appreciative of the energy 
that Congressman Berry showed in persuading them to come here. I 
will be here again on other occasions and have my own opportunity to 
talk to you. 

I am just glad to sit in and listen to the hearings as they develop. 

Mr. Harry. We are glad to have you, Senator. 

Senator Cask. Have you available a copy of the document that—— 

Mr. VaLanpra. You mean the constitution and bylaws ? 

Senator Cast. Whatever the governing charter is of TLE. 

Mr. Harry. Is there a copy available that we could have for the 
committee 

Mr. Vatanpra. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. Without objection, it will be made a part of the file at 
this point. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Senator Case. While you are looking at that, might I note for the 
record, Mr. Chairman, the presence of Duane McDowell, a representa- 
tive of Senator Mundt’s office. 

Mr. Hatey. I am sorry I missed him. I do not believe, however, 
he was in the room when we opened up. 

Senator Casr. He just came in with me. 

Mr. Harry. Tony Roubideaux, is he here? Would you state your 
name / 


68957—56——_9 
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STATEMENT OF ANTOINE ROUBIDEAUX, SECRETARY, ROSEBUD 
SIOUX TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Rovsmeravux. Antoine Roubideaux, secretary of the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribal Council. 

Mr. Hatrey. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Roupmeavx. What I have to say I have it down here in the 

aper. 
. On the Rosebud Reservation approximately 60 percent or more of 
the allotted lands is in heirship land. Heirship interests in tracts 
vary from 1 heir to 150 heirs. The complication arising out of accom- 
plishing leasing contracts and distribution of rental equities on some 
tracts incur more expenses to the taxpayers. 

Indian land lies in a checkerboard pattern and because of this sit- 
uation, a majority of our Indians do not control areas of grazing 
land in blocks sufficiently large enough to justify livestock enter- 
prises. This situation is no obstacle to the white man; is an obstacle 
to the Indian. 

To meet these situations, the tribe evolved a plan known as Tribal 
Land Enterprise (TLE) which was to lead to a definite land-con- 
solidation program and to gradual elimination of heirship interests 
in land. The principle involved transferring land titles from the 
individual to the tribe; the issuance of certificates of interest in the 
Tribal Land Enterprise for landownership interests, and assignment 
of land for use by Indians. As a byproduct of this plan the tribe 
set up consolidation areas wherein it was desirable that Indian-owned 
land interests should be increased. These areas supposed to conform 
to areas where the Indian population is concentrated, which was not 
carried out. 

Through the process of the Tribal Land Enterprise, the tribe has 
acquired undivided interest in 800 allotments. The other interest is 
in heirship status and is owned by several heirs. It would be to the 
best interest of both the tribe and the owners of other interest to 
block up this land. To do this we propose to do two things: (1) 
The tribe should be furnished the money to buy up the outstanding 
interest in some cases, and (2) stafutory authority should be granted 
to sell some tracts to the high bidder. We recommend to Congress 
for an appropriation of funds to accomplish this purpose. The Rose- 
bud Sioux Tribal Council in special meeting held August 25, 1955, 
adopted a resolution revoking the charter of the Tribal Land Enter- 
prise and request the program division of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs to assist the tribe the process of liquidation of the Tribal Land 
Enterprise. 

That is how much I have on that problem. 

Dr. Mirter. Has your tribal council the authority to cancel the 
Tribal Land Enterprise? 

Mr. Rovusimweavx. Yes. 

Dr. Mitier. You have that authority ? 

Mr. Rousmeavx. Yes. : 

The other subject I want to mention at this time is education. 

Education: The standard of education now being provided for In- 
dian children in the elementary and high-school grades is at present on 
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a level provided for children of other citizens of the area. Adequate 
provisions be made by Congress of the United States for education op- 
portunities beyond high school. We do not expect every child to take 
this opportunity. Students of today do not have land to offer for 
security for such educational loans. Furthermore, educational loans 
from the tribe is limited. It is our recommendation to Congress of the 
United States to ap ropriate funds for education beyond high school 
on a nonreimbursable program, especially for those students who do 
not have security. 

So far, the progress has not been rapid because of the lack of funds 
for necessary work and development of resources, because of the dis- 
ruption of the war years, and to a great extent, because there has been 
no foreseeable future in sight, no goal to achieve, no overall coordina- 
tion program for the Rosebud Sioux Indian people. 

The Rosebud Sioux Indian people feel that they deserve a chance 
to reach their goal. They have struggled hard against nearly ruinous 
odds, struggled to maintain an existence in their homeland, struggled 
to cope with strong new conditions forced upon them by their white 
neighbors, struggled to progress against the handicaps that through- 
out history have plagued small independent groups of people and 
usually overwhelmed them. They want to be healthy, they want to be 
educated. They want to have the means of supporting themselves and 
their families in a decent, respectable manner. They think that if 
their children, or their children’s children attain this goal, their 
struggle will not have been in vain. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Hater. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Miter. I want to go back to the tribal land laws. Who created 
this TLE, Tribal Land Enterprise? 

Mr. Rovsmweavux. You mean who started this plan? 

Dr. Mitter. Yes. 

Mr. Rovusipeaux. The former superintendent here. 

Dr. Mitier. And adopted by the council ? 

Mr. Rovsipeaux. And adopted by the council. 

Dr. Miter. There was no legislation needed by Congress to do it? 

Mr. Rovsineavx. No. 

Dr. Mitier. And now the superintendent and the council can untie 
the knot if they want to. Is that your opinion? 

Mr. Rovsiweavx. Jointly, with the shareholders. 

Dr. Muuer. Did you say you took action August 25 to dissolve the 
TLE? 

Mr. Rovsimweavx. That is right. 

Dr. Miter. And that will be done then ? 

Mr. Rovuspweavx. I hope it will be done. We have passed several 
of them but we have not accomplished it yet. 

I may leave a copy of this resolution with the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. I wonder if Lewis Sigler could give us a little in- 
formation. 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS SIGLER, SOLICITOR’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Siecer. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer Dr. Miller’s ques- 
tion. It might help a little. Under the Indian Reorganization Act 
the organized tribe has the right to charter corporations, and this 
TLE isan organization that is chartered by the tribe under that statu- 
tory provision. I have not reviewed the charter recently, but I am 
sure there is a provision in it for liquidating the enterprise and the 
council has asked that that be done. They have asked the area office 
to help them do it, to work out the method of dividing up the assets 
among the people who are entitled to them. 

Mr. Haxrey. Does the distinguished Senator from South Dakota 
have any questions ¢ 

Senator Case. No, thank you. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much. 

At this point in the record this Resolution No. 5536, signed by the 
president of the Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council, will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION 5536 


Whereas on July 22, 1954, the tribal council adopted Resolution No. 54—-R-10 
which resolved that after 6 months’ notice TLE organization be terminated and 
thereafter all the tribal lands shall be administered through the tribal council 
according to article VIII of the constitution and bylaws of the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe; and 

Whereas on July 29, 1954, Superintendent Will J. Pitner disapproved Resolu- 
tion No. 54-R-10; and 

Whereas superintendent’s reasons for disapproval were insufficient to the tribal 
council so under article IV, section 2, the resolution was reenacted and for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Interior for his approval ; and 

Whereas on January 27, 1955, the tribal council adopted Resolution No, 55—-R-038 
which requests suspension of further operation of Tribal Land Enterprise until 
such time the program is revamped; and 

Whereas the actions of the Tribal Land Enterprise have been inconsistent of 
the constitution and bylaws of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That since the TLE has been chartered as a subordinate organiza- 
tion under article IV, section 1, paragraph (n), the tribal council at this session 
revoke the charter issued to the TLE: 

Further, That the tribal council at this session liquidate further functions of 
the TLE; 

Further, That the programing division of the area director be invited to assist 
the tribe in revamping and initiate ways and means of the disposition of out- 
standing certificates of interests and ete. 

This is to certify that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the Rose- 


bud Sioux Tribal Council in special meeting held August 25, 1955. 
Roserrt BuRNeETTE, President, 
ANTOINE RovuBIDEAU -, Necretary, 
Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council. 
Mr. Harry. Call the next witness, Mr. Berry. 
Mr. Berry. The next witness on the list I have is Jake Kills in 
Sight, who is chairman of the TLE board, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF JAKE KILLS IN SIGHT, CHAIRMAN, TLE BOARD 


Mr. Kitis 1x Stent. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Jake Kills in Sight, fullblooded Indian, chairman of 
the Tribal Land Enterprise. 
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Mr. Hatey. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sieur. First, I want to thank you honorable gentle- 
men from Congress in behalf of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe that we 
have you gentlemen here to hear our problems. We appreciate it 
that you take that much time to stop here and discuss with us our 
problems. 

Before getting to the main principle, we Siouxs of the State of 
South Dakota, the Rosebud-Sioux people, I think we are the poorest 
of the Sioux of the other reservations. As we see the bills that have 
gone through, they will have an amount of money and we just have 
a little resources that we depend on. 

What we sure need is more funds for edueation, for the Boulder 
School, or St. Francis or the mission or elsewhere, the Harris School, 
to let us have better education for future generations. If there is any 
way that Congress could help us with funds we will appreciate it. 

We need welfare, funds for welfare. Our people, some of them, 
were jobless, and they go out and see no work in the wintertime. It 
is very hard to depend on anything. 

Any way that you gentlemen could help us with more funds on the 
welfare, we would be very thankful. 

Mr. Berry. Before we leave this problem of schools, I wonder if 
I could request at this time that the superintendent provide the com- 
mittee with the number of children who attend Indian schools, with 
the number of children who attend parochial schools, and the number 
in the State school system on this reservation, the public schools, the 
parochial schools? 

Mr. Roserrson. I can get that for you. I do not have that available 
nght now. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
FIELD SERVICE, 
RosesuD INDIAN AGENCY, 
Rosebud, 8. Dak., September 16, 1955. 


Hon. JAMES HALEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Harry: The following data on educational facilities on the 
Rosebud and Yankton Reservations is forwarded for your information as you 
requested on your recent visit to Rosebud: 


Number of students in Federal schools_________________________ 322 
Number of students in parochial and private schools______________ ee) 498 
Number of public schools on reservation (Rosebud-Yankton)__.________ 50 


Sincerely yours, 
Guy Rosertson, Superintendent. 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sieur. We need some sort of rehabilitation. Our 
homes, some of them, are log cabins and we need something in the 
line of rehabilitation. 

If there is any program that Congress will help us in rehabilitation, 
we will be thankful. 

We also need industry in this State so that some of our Indians 
who go off to different States, they always come back and if we have 
some kind of industry in our State it will provide not for only the 
Sioux people but the neighboring reservations will also benefit. 

We also need law and order. That is one of the things that we sure 
need, is law and order. There will be less broken homes and, as you 
know, they reported at one time that more of our Indian people are 
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in institutions, insane asylums, than in the penitentiary, and it looks 
very sorrowful. If there is any way we could have law and order 
set up with funds we would be very thankful to have them. 

We also need roads on the reservation, which provide not only for 
the Indian or but also for the United States Government, as the 
mail routes and so forth, which we could use then for sending our 
children to the schools. 

_ And we like to have this Government withdrawal slowly and con- 
sider wisely that most of our people still need supervision. There- 
fore, it should be considered wisely and slowly so in time to come we 
realize that some day we will be under the State, but so far we still 
need Federal supervision. 

Now we come to the point of the so-called Tribal Land Enterprise. 
We have set up several enterprises, such as—this is one of the thin 
that has been created under the Act of Indian Reorganization. The 
people or the council at that time worked this up with the Federal 
Government and set it up and those of us here, we carried on the best 

we could. It involves land and also money. 

We know that our land is the only resource and security of our 
future generation. So same way we have to hold our lands. The 
lands are not lost that sometimes we claim is lost. The land is taken 
in the name of the United States in trust for the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 
Then it was set up that the board of directors would assign to indi- 
viduals who in turn own allotments and require certificate and deposit 
on the land. Some bought the certificates and acquired the land but 
the title is in the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. So it is not lost but remains 
in the name of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. But the management of 
the Tribal Land Enterprise is handled by the board of directors which 
according to tribal council adopted the by-laws of the Tribal Land 
Enterprise, and they have to follow that. So whatever land is taken 
in it is taken in the name of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 

As far as the Tribal Enterprise, its charter of organization, which 
the tribal council has the charter and gives subsidiary charter to the 
organization to do the business, they go ahead and accepted the frac- 
tionated interests. Of course, some of this land is fractionated so bad 
the owner of the land or the equity each individual has, you might say, 
does not have much income out of it. Some run as high as 160 acres, 
and the thing is so complicated that we Indians with no experience like 
real real-estate men, so we just took it over and as we went along tried 
to do the best we could. We done everything aboveboard in order to 
show and protect individually and also the tribe. 

So of the tribal land, so-called, that has been turned in, some were 
signed out, some have been still unassigned, from which the income 
comes to the Tribal Land Enterprise, and the Tribal Land Enterprise 
used that money in order to buy some of this class A and what we call 
class B. There were some members that have certificates. We buy 
them back with that fund. 

As far as our Tribal Land Enterprise, we done the best we could do 
to appropriate money. The board of directors was given authority 
according to the bylaws of the Tribal Land Enterprise. That bylaw 
was approved by the Secretary of the Interior in 1943. And at the 
end of the 16 years we were supposed to declare dividends to the tribe. 
The tribe had turned some scattered tribal. land over for which we 
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issued certificates to them, and in 1954 the board of directors declared 
dividends for $2,646.16. That is the tribe, belonged to the tribe. 

On April 1—twice we paid dividends, in October and on April 1. 

On April 1 we denlaiedd dividends of $3,970.64. That is turned over 
to the tribe. 

And all of this, we buy certificates to help those in need. Maybe 
groceries or hardships, we buy so much at $2.43. It is worth $1, but 
according to the—we had a report of Mr. Saunderson who is an expert 
on economy, average economies, survey the thing and then set it up 
according to the standard index, and set it at $2.43 a share. So that is 
what we are paying, and anybody wants to buy any shares they pay 
likewise. 

So we buy from the individual so they could repair their house or 
they could use it for educational purposes, any way. The best we could, 
we try to cooperate with every department that is possible with what- 
ever funds that we had to buy them certificates so they couid send 
their kids to school or repair their house and miscellaneous things like 
that. 

This Tribal Land Enterprise is so complicated that it gives a person 
areal headache. We try to remedy it as we go along some way. After 
10 years we are supposed to make amendments. We are functioning 
under the old bylaws. We call it that way first, originated in 1943. 

Dr. Mituer. It took you 10 years before you declared a dividend 
and that was $2,500 and some. Is that right? 

Mr. Kits 1n Sieur. Yes. You see, during that 10 years that was 
the agreement they had, they are not to declare dividend until after 
10 years. 

Dr. Miter. Then the next 6 months, you declared another dividend 
of over $3,000. Where does that come from ? 

Mr. Kis 1n Sient. From TLE funds. 

Dr. Muuzr. Over the last 10 years? 

Mr. Kris 1n Sieur. No. 

Dr. Mitter. Did you make $3,000 dividends in 6 months? 

Mr. Kutxs 1n Sieur. We started paying dividends after 10 years, 
you see, after 10 years. 

Dr. Mixier. Do you think the TLE has served its purpose now and 
might be liquidated ? 

Mr. Kis 1n Sieur. I would say that TLE is serving its purpose 
the best it could be done. I think what should be done is to make 
amendments to the bylaws, which we did. The set of old bylaws 
approved by the secretary here, and then another one was made. 

r. Mituer. What do you anticipate the dividend will be in the 
next 6 months? 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sieur. It will be up to the board of directors to 
declare. 

Dr. Mitier. Why did it take 10 years to accumulate $2,500 ? 

Mr. Kits 1n Sieur. That is the agreement they made. 

Dr. Mrmr. I know, but there must have been some funds collected 
some place, sir, if you declare $3,500 in 6 months. 

Mr. Berry. Will the gentleman yield? 

- — I yield. 4 

r. Berry. Was it not, of course, you were using all of your in- 
come to buy additional land during the first 10 years? F 
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Mr. Kixts in Stent. Yes. 

Dr. Miter. It would be some problem to liquidate a large organ- 
zation like that then. 

Mr. Kits 1n Sicnt. Now this Tribal Land Enterprise, we know it 
is complicated but we need some legislation. Of course, the Indian 
world in addition covers the whole United States, but I think this is 
the only organization of its kind that functions with certificates. It 
is true that it is so complicated, but after all there is no land loss that 
has been turned in. The tribe holds title to that. 

Individuals that think they have lost their land, they still have 
equity in that tribal land. Some of it is assigned out, but still the 
land is in the tribal title. So it should not be liquidated. 

Here is the thing, we believe just like we are in a big family and 
each family, as children grow up, some prefer education and go to 
school, some have to do chores and so forth. They have to do certain 
work of this kind. Like Congress yourself. You are handling all 
the national affairs as well as foreign affairs. You are too busy, and 
you want CCC or Federal Reserve bank—don’t try to handle it. You 
have no time to handle it. 

The tribal council as governmental body is head of family, enter- 
prises like we have, arts and crafts here. We have credit loan, 
Tribal Land Enterprise, Tribal Leasing Enterprise, and maybe some 
others we have to figure out. 

In order to function toward the self-government we have got to 
learn this. We have got to have some enterprises to provide for 
our people. Some will get on tribal enterprise, some will be on credit, 
some on arts and crafts, but some of them have no way of getting into 
enterprises. If we have some kind of tribal rehabilitation maybe 
some could be helped. But we figure that as long as the tribal 
council is a chartered organization and gives TLE the authority to 
function and complying with the charter, and complying with the 
bylaws, all it needs is we talk it over and if any amendments, to be 
adjusted or anything that should not run right could be straightened 
out in our own organization. 

Dr. Miter. May I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Hatey. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitirr. I notice you are bonded for $1,500 apiece. 

Mr. Kitts 1n Stent. That is right. 

Dr. Mitier. What salary do you get for serving on the council? 

Mr. Kris tn Stent. I am not serving on the council, I am chair- 
man. 

Dr. Miitrr. What salary do the people get that serve as the board 
of directors ? 

Mr. Kirxs 1x Sient. The board of directors don’t get no salary. 
Per diem, $10, just like tribal council. I am only one on a salary, at 
$3,000. They have just raised my salary according to the act. I am 
the only one. 

Dr. Miter. How many days of the year does the board meet ? 

Mr. Kris 1n Sienr. They meet every second Wednesday each 
month and special meetings could be called on 3 days’ notice. 

I am bonded to the tribal council, and I am bonded to the superin- 
tendent, or rather to the United States Government. 
ce oe Mitxer. And an audit is made of your accounts from time to 

ime 
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Mr. Kits 1x Sieur. This is the audit that is made back to 1946. 
[Showing document.] It cost us somewhere in the neighborhood 
$3,071 and some cents and is audited by certified public accountant. 
So we have everything on the records here. So the money that is in 
the tribal organization is spent by the board of directors. It is passed 
on at official meetings called with the approval of the superintendent 
because the money is in checking account of the special disbursing 
agent. So when a special meeting is called and date and time is set 
and they come in and are paid per diem. 

Also the payment—we have about four clerks now so far in our 
Tribal Land Enterprise. It really keeps the office pretty busy. 

Dr. Miter. I would like to read again at this point. I do not 
think we are getting a clear picture of this Tribal Land Enterprise. 
I have here a statement of the Tribal Land Enterprise, Rosebud 
Reservations, S. Dak., audit, November 30, 1954. 

There is detailed the annual income and expense amounts of the Tribal Land 
Enterprise, together with the reconciliation of the retained earnings, to arrive 
at the final figure of $146,286.99, shown in exhibit 1. It will be noted that the 
total earnings over the period examined were in the amount of $200,268.39 and 
that dividends totaling $58,653.70 have been paid therefrom. In addition, the 
Tribal Land Enterprise has invested $94,746.58 in certificates. And it lists the 
certificates. 

Apparently the auditor found you did have total earnings of over 
$200,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Karis tn Sicnr. It is not earnings, but it is what it is worth. 

Dr. Mitier. That is what the auditor found when he audited your 
books, 

Mr. Kitts 1x Sieur. That is right. 

Dr. Minter. He found over $200,000 of earnings. And it seems 
that there should be quite a little balance then in your enterprise. 

Mr. Kitis tn Stent. That is right. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haury. Senator Case, 

Senator Casr. Does that mean that $200,000 was the total value of 
your holdings? How did you start out? Did people turn in their 
and and get a certificate for the land they turned in? 

Mr. Kits in Stent. They turned in their land and get a certificate. 

Senator Case. And during the first 10 years you were building up 
the land holdings and issuing certificates ? 

Mr. Kiits 1n Sient. Issuing certificates, that is right. 

Senator Casr. How much do you have out in outstanding certifi- 
cates ? 

Mr. Kitts 1x Sicut. Including fractionated—of course, some of 
them were not TLE. 

Senator Casr. You bought some land with some of the moneys you 
got? 

Mr. Kiris 1n Stent. That is right. 

Senator Case. This $56,000, does part of that represent the purchase 
of land? 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sicut. That is right. 

Senator Case. That is, you did not declare dividends. Instead of 
declaring dividends you used some money to increase land holdings? 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sicut. We used it to purchase fractionated inherit- 
ance. 

Senator Casg. Tracts. 
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Mr. Kuius 1n Sieur. Tracts. Sometimes you keep tract. Maybe 
sometimes we acquire a piece of land for exchange purpose. Where 
Indian operators need a piece of land owned by non-Indian we pur- 
chase and then exchange. 

Senator Casz. And at the end of 10 years the auditors found each 
certificate was worth about $2.43 cash if you were to liquidate. 

Mr. Kus 1n Sieur. Not the auditor, but Saunderson is the one 
who did that. 

Senator Case. Who was that? 

Mr. Kitts rn Sicur. Saunderson. He is some expert we had here 
to revaluate the certificates. At that time the land was taken in at 
$4.80. So some are satisfied the certificate is still worth $1, but they 
set the price at $2.43. So now worth that much. 

Senator Casz. You said the title to the land is taken in the name of 
the tribe ? 

Mr. Kitus in Sicut. That is right. 

Senator Case. But if the TLE were liquidated, would the assets of 
the TLE be distributed to the members of the tribe or to the holders 
of certificates and in ratio to the number of certificates they held ? 

Mr. Kis 1n Sieur. It should go to the shareholders. 

Senator Casg. It would go to the shareholders. 

Mr. Kurts in Sicut. They are the ones that turned their land in. 

Senator Casr. It would be like land is bought, let us say, for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, it is bought perhaps and the title is in the 
name of the United States. That would not be a good parallel. 
Take acorporation. Say, if we have the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, if it were to liquidate, I suppose the first thing would be to dis- 
charge the bonds it had issued. 

I did want to clear up, if I could, there, the matter of who actually 
owns this land TLE has. He says it is taken in the name of the tribe 
but if it were to be liquidated it would be liquidated not. to the mem- 
bers of the tribe, apparently, but to the holders of the certificates. 

Mr. Hatey. Senator, while he is maybe thinking about that ques- 
tion, I note here that the report of the auditor shows that the total 
assets, $944,308.11 less the total liability of $29,339.69, leaves the total 
at $910,960.42. 

That is the report of the audit. 

Senator Case. Does the tribe, as a tribe, hold any substantial num- 
ber of these TLE certificates ? 

Mr. Kitts tn Sieut. Scattered tracts of tribal land that they turned 
in, they were issued certificates. And that is what the dividends were 
that we declared to them. 

Senator Cast. How much does that amount to that the tribe owns 
in these certificates? 

Mr. Kuits rn Stent. It is around over 126,000, I think. 

Senator Gaseg. 126,000 certificates ? 

Mr. Kits 1n Sieur. For the tribe. 

Senator Case. How many certificates do you have outstanding 
altogether ? 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sicut. The outstanding certificates, that is, fraction- 
ated interests, may be around 72,000 or 73,000. Part of it is still in 
heirship status. 

Senator Case. That is in addition to this amount that the tribe has? 

Mr. Kitts rn Stent. That is right. 
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Senator Case. Then how much is outstanding in shares or certifi- 
cates that are owned by individuals? 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sieur. I could not answer that. It is on the record 
though. We have it on the record. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to inject myself too 
much in these hearings, but it seems to me it might be helpful to the 
committee if you are going to review the TLE, if you had a statement 
filed which would show a breakdown of these shareholdings, that is, 
if we spoke of it in terms of shares rather than certificates, so that 
you knew who actually would get the assets if they were distributed 
and who really gets the dividends as they are declared. 

Dr. Mitier. If the gentleman will yield, the auditor has that all 
broken down in the $3,000 audit they made for them, apparently up 
to 1954. 

It shows net equities of $910,968.42. 

Senator Casr. That is on the basis of $2.43 per share. 

Dr. Miuter. I suppose. 

Mr. Hatzy. I see the distinguished Senator’s question or what he 
is trying to ascertain here for the committee, and I think your question 
has been quite in line, Senator, and I thank you for it. 

What he is trying to obtain is information that would indicate 
what would be the amounts received by the tribe itself if the land 
company, if you want to call it that, was liquidated. That is the 
problem, is it not? 

Senator Case. Whether or not actually it belongs to the tribe or the 
major part to the tribe or whether or not individuals who might have 
bought certificates at 10 cents a share are getting a substantial quantity. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Sigler. 

Mr. Sierer. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure this is in order, but I am 
told there has been no basic statement about how the TLE operates. 
I think at the risk of overabbreviation, it might help you get this 
basic scheme. The TLE acquired land or interest in land by con- 
veyances from individuals and also by control of some tribal lands 
that were turned over to them and in return for that they issued 
certificates. Those are the equivalents of stocks. Then the owners of 
those certificates could, if they wished, turn them over to the TLE and 
receive in return an assignment that gave them an assignment of a 

articular tract of land. Then any profits from the operation of the 

LE were supposed to go to the holders of the certificates rather 
than to the assignees. The assignees got land instead of stock is 
what it boiled down to and the certificate holders are supposed to 
get the net profits from the operation. 

Dr. Mier. May I say that the auditor shows that as of January 
31, 1955, there were 857,536 certificates of interest outstanding. 

Mr. SiciEer. The point I wanted to make for you, to be sure it is 
brought out, is that it all started out with a group of stockholders 
called certificate holders. Some of them received land assignments in 


exchange for their stock and the net profits are supposed to go to the 
holders of the certificates who have not received land in return for 
their stock. 

That may be a complete oversimplification of it. 

Mr. Hatey. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Case. No; except it does not reconcile to me how somebody 
says the shares are worth $2.43 and they have eight-hundred-and-some 
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thousand outstanding and the auditor says nine-hundred-some-thou- 
sand net assets. That would indicate a little over a dollar per share 
value. 

Mr. Harey. Could you make available for the record the informa- 
tion the Senator was just speaking about ? 

Mr. Kitus 1n Sieur. I do not have any document here, but. we could 
furnish it later. 

Mr. Harry. Would you make that available to the committee. 

Mr. Kunis rn Sieur. I will. 

Mr. Harry. As soon as possible. 

Mr. Kirts in Stent. I will. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Case. No; and thank you very much. 

Mr. Kris 1n Sieur. | would lke to finish up. 

Mr. Hatey. Proceed. 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sieur. Now the tribe, this so-called TLE assign- 
ments—we also have revocable assignments which involves submar- 
ginal land. If you remember, sometime I sent you a petition and I 
think you introduced a bill. We do not want the land for nothing, 
but any way that we could get the land in a long-time program, we 
like to acquire some of the land, because some of our people are oper- 
ating on submarginal land. So we like for you to renew that bill and 
we appreciate it if you do that for us. 

Here is another thing. Another assignment that we have, what we 
call grant of exchange assignment—that is not TLE but is handled by 
the tribe. The tribal council setup, used to be executive assignment, 
but it went up to what we call a land committee assignment, where 
an Indian exchanged with a non-Indian, the white man gets a fee 
patent for that land. Then that land that the white man turns in is 
turned over to the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. The title remains in the 
Sioux Tribe. And then an exchange assignment was given to the 
owner of the land that conveyed his land for the exchange. 

That is handled by the tribal council. That alone, itself, could 
really set up. That needs legislation. But the land committee ap- 
proved the transaction and that is as far as it goes and TLE probably 
worked assignments out for them for signature and do the recording 
for them. 

So if they want to liquidate TLE or take it over, likewise, they 
should fix this first. I got a list of them, 499 of them assignments 
rests in the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. And exchange with non-Indians, it 
is giving assignment, but there is no certificate. TLE has certificate 
to show at least where the land is. So here is the list of the land 
exchanged with non-Indian and Indian gets an exchange assignment. 
Some of them don’t have no beneficiary. What will happen to the 
heirs? There will have to be some way. That is where we need 
legislation to clarify some of this out. 

Mr. Berry. Did they get a good title or did they get just surface 
rights on that exchange ? 

Mr. Krits 1n Stent. This here, the tribe gets the whole title. 

Mr. Berry. Gets a good title? 

Mr. Kitts 1n Stcut. Gets the whole title in the name of the United 
States for the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 

Mr. Berry. When it has been assigned to the individual, then, did 
the individual get fee title or just surface rights? 
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Mr. Kitts 1n Sieur. Surface rights; use rights is what it is. 

Senator Case. But he gave the clear title. 

Mr. Kis 1n Stent. But he let his land go for an exchange to a 
white man for fee patent. Original land is gone. 

Mr. Berry. We had that same situation on Cheyenne and Standing 
Rock. 

Mr. Kits 1n Sient. That is right. 

Mr. Berry. And we got a bill through providing for clear title 
to be given to the individual. 

Mr. Kitts tn Stent. There should be, on exchange, for $1, to any 
member, that should revert back in trust for that person. That is 
one of the things. 

Mr. Berry. Will you file that list ? 

Mr. Kits 1n Sieur. I will attach a copy of the assignment. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much. Does that complete your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Kitts 1n Sicur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatery. Are there any questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

This list will be made a part of the file. 

(The list referred to will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Lamreravux. I am Calvin Lamreaux, member of the Sioux Tribe. 
May I say a word? 

Mr. Harry. If you are very brief. 


STATEMENT OF CALVIN LAMREAUX 


Mr. Lamreavux. On this education proposition, I think if we had 
larger schools off the reservation like at Pierre and have a trade there— 
I was educated in one of the largest schools in the United States in 
the Indian department. I spent 5 years back at Carlisle and I was 
there when she was in her prime and they had a trade for every fellow 
that went there. You went to school 8 hours and worked 8 hours. 

About TLE, I own certificates. I put in my money and got some 
land and I still own certificates. When they started that up a few 
years back to let the fellow that leased the land have the right to take 
from the Indian, we wrote out some—I think we had 75 on 1 lease. 
They were down to 25 cents. That was right after the war and we 
wrote a boy down in Georgia or some place, and they sent back to us 
and said he was only allowed two correspondents and I was not one 
of them. 

TLE, we have had our books audited and they could not find any- 
thing wrong with your land enterprise that we have had here. It 
cost us a little over 3,000 bucks here in the last 6 months to audit these 
books. The cauncil got on our neck. But we have been going 
through this and I think we have set up a pretty good program here. 

But the education, they say we have 420,000 Indians on 26 reserva- 
tions and you know what the biggest problem is; it is delinquency. 
But that is not the Indian kid, it is the Indian family. We have had 
it right here down in our neighborhood. One little boy come down 
there, one boy got out of the penitentiary, and they unloaded five kids 
on another Indian that was working. One little boy got a job of riding 
arake. Pretty soon the law got him and put in some kind of school, 
12 years old. That kid, first thing he wanted to buy when he got first 
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check was rer I think on reservation we have only about 190 
days of surplus work on this reservation. That is cornpicking and 
haying. That is about the only resources we have for Indians to 
work at unless they go down in potato fields. 

I think your TLE has been a very good program. I have been in 
it ever since it was organized. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you, sir. 

Call the next witness, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. The next witness we have, Mr. Chairman, is Louis 
Leader Charge. 

Mr. Harry. The Chair might state he does not want to cut anyone 
off but I also would like to ask you to be as brief as you possibly can. 
We have a long way to go yet tonight, and it is getting rather late. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS LEADER CHARGE 


Mr. Leaver Cuarce. My name is Louis Leader Charge. 

My chairman here has practically covered everything, I think. I 
have just been in TLE board a little better than a year, I guess. I’ve 
been elected by the shareholders, and since then I have done all I can 
to defend this enterprise which I think is one of the most successful 
on the reservation today. 

Our records show—you have read a while ago of the resolution 
offered in council for liquidating our TLE enterprise. 

For that reason, my topic is practically covered. 

I think as we go along in the past, what has caused all of this dis- 
satisfaction among our Rosebud Sioux people is the operation of the 
tribal council. 

I want to read this little portion of my speech here, then I will 
conclude. 

The tribal constitution which the Secretary of the Interior ap- 

roved under the Indian Reorganization Act contains limited powers. 
Until this act is made void by repeal or the United States Govern- 
ment withdraws its services all the acts of the council must be ap- 
proved by a responsible Government agent or officer. According to 
the minutes and the resolutions that have been passed this year it will 
be noted that the council is persistently opposed to those established 
enterprises which operated in some measure for the benefit of some of 
the Indians and the diversion of the funds which these resolutions 
call for can be well interpreted to mean that the council will receive 
these moneys and the use can be expected for the benefit of individuals 
rather than the tribe as a whole if these resolutions are approved. 
But under the law and the regulations the superintendent can only 
disapprove them. The council is and has been acting through reso- 
lutions and proposals originating in the committees set up by the 
council, and the members of these committees, whose names appear 
in the minutes of the council, and the vouchers they signed for the 
payments of committee work are responsible. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. Without objection, your statement will be 
made a part of the record. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1955. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE : 

The Indian people objected consistently to the spending of tribal council funds 
by members of the council who were clever enough to see how this fund can 
be appropriated to their use. First they sidetracked those who objected to the 
fast spending of the funds. Next they appointed themselves through the council 
to various committees which hold regular meetings. Then they raised the pay 
or per diem to $10 per day. With this pay rate it is quite obvious that the pay- 
ments they receive from these regular meetings nets them quite an income in 
proportion to the other councilmen and the members of the tribe who are unem- 
ployed and are not self-employed on a farm or as operators of livestock or indus- 
trial enterprise. The reason why the Indians object to this unnecessary spend- 
ing is that only a certain percent of the tribe are paying indirectly the taxes 
from which this council fund was set up. These are those who have land. With 
the taxes they pay, the lease enterprise is operated and the law and order depart- 
ment receives funds. The lease enterprise employs Indians and that is the only 
benefit which the Indians receive in addition to the services in the administra- 
tion of Indian trust lands. The council fund comes from tribal lands and the 
Indians who have lands also have interests in these tribal lands. And, therefore, 
when these council funds are being spent freely as the minutes and vouchers 
that the tribal treasurer will show on demand the Indian landholders have every 
right to object the way they did or have been doing. 

The tribal constitution which the Secretary of the Interior approved under 
the Indian Reorganization Act contains limited powers. Until this act is made 
void by repeal or the United States Government withdraws its services all the 
acts of the council must be approved by a responsible Government agent or offi- 
cer. According to the minutes and the resolutions that have been passed this 
year it will be noted that the council is persistently opposed to those established 
enterprises which operated in some measure for the benefit of some of the Indians 
and the diversion of the funds which these resolutions call for can be well inter- 
preted to mean that the council will receive these moneys and the use can be 
expected for the benefit of individuals rather than the tribe as a whole if these 
resolutions are approved. But under the law and the regulations the super- 
intendent can only disapprove them. The council is and has been acting through 
resolutions and proposals originating in the committees set up by the council 
and the members of these committees whose names appear in the minutes of the 
council, and the vouchers they signed for the payments of committee work are 
responsible. 

As long as the Government assumes jurisdiction over tribal lands and trust 
allotments there should be a tribal council, one that will cooperate with the 
Government so that the Indians will receive the full benefit of the services offered 
to them. If at any time there is some objectionable Government employee whose 
interests in the Indians is not for their benefit there are always ways of letting 
Congress or higher responsible officers of the Government know about that cer- 
tain employee. We believe that the Government wants to help the Indians who 
are unfortunate in not having the proper education or training to become self- 
supporting and self-sufficient. Those who have that education and training 
should leave the reservation or go somewhere else and make a better living than 
on the reservation. They would be better off. The Government is cutting down 
cn all expenses where such expenditures are not necessary or can be cut for 
economy purposes. And whatever the Government is willing to spend on the 
Indians these uneducated and untrained should have preference. Therefore, 
there is no need of the spending that the council is doing today. Some of that 
money could be used to help Indians who really need help. There are cases where 
Indians did not have enough money to bury a relatives or a member of the imme- 
diate family. Let the Indians run their own council. The past councils have 
done more for their people than the streamlined council which some of our mem- 
bers are trying to make. 

Lovu1s LEADER CHARGE, Sr., 
Rosebud Sioug Indian. 


Mr. Hater. Are there any other witnesses, Mr. Berry ? 
Mr. Berry. That is all there are on the list. 
Alfred Left Hand Bull is back there. 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED LEFT HAND BULL 


Mr. Lerr Hanp Butt. I would like to take about 4 hours of your 
time, but time is pretty short, so I just want to hand over my state- 


ment to you. , 
Dr. Muuier. Anyone that has a statement, I suppose, Mr. Chairman, 


can turn it in? ; me a 
Mr. Harry. I might say, as I stated at the beginning of the meet- 


ing, that anyone who has a written statement they would like to file 
with the committee at this time, we would be glad to receive it. Or 
you can send it in to either Mr. Berry or myself. 

(The statements referred to appear at the close of this hearing.) 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Left Hand Bull, without objection, your statement 
will be made a part of the record at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Committce on Insular and Interior Affd@irs, 
House of Representatives, 84th Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, because of time limit I have 
prepared my statement covering the conditions, needs, and possibilities of the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe in a written form rather than presenting them orally to 
the committee. 

Basically, our problems are social, economic, and internal among ourselves. 
The causes are progressive, some of them stemming from past legislation, admin- 
istration, changes, and lack of motivation on the part of the Indians. 

We are dealing with certain classes, types, or categories of human elements: 
(1) The fullbloods, a good number of them lacking education, handicapped be- 
cause of limited training in useful occupations and inexperienced insofar as 
eattle raising or farming, use of their own lands, or resources are concerned. 
They have abilities nevertheless, skillful and their own way of life. (2) Mix- 
bloods who prefer the Indian life, they too are numerous. (3) Mix- 
bloods and few fullbloods who lean more toward assimilation. (4) Nearly 
whites, isolated fullbloods, half and quarter bloods who are assimilated and 
ean therefore earn a much better and worthwhile living off the reservation. 
(5) GI’s or returned veterans and ex-service groups. Many volunteered, espe- 
cially in the Korean war, not to mention their own patriotic spirit but because 
of unemployment and poor conditions at home. 

We still have some lands. The landowners, those still holding restricted titles 
in land, trust allotments of their own, or interests are mostly fullbloods. Others 
who turned their allotments or interests in to the Triba! Land Enterprise (TLE) 
and are now holding home or exchange assignments which are classed as tribal 
lands. Those who acquired lands from TLE assignments, many of them mix- 
bloods. We have tribal lands lying as timber reserve, school and administrative 
reserves. 

Because of necessity or needs quite a number of individual lands have been 
sold through supervised sales and fee patents. These lands were sold very cheap 
relatively to non-Indian land valuations elsewhere. 

Because of the differences in landholdings we hold differences of opinion, 
an uncooperative attitude among ourselves making the Indian Bureau adminis- 
tration and tribal affairs complicated. Everything dealing with our lands are 
handled by the Indian Bureau, with the exception of income from tribal lands 
‘which the tribal council handles after these funds are turned over to the tribal 
treasurer. Income from TLE lands are handled through the agency for admin- 
istration and redemption of TLE certificates. Before the recent changes we 
have had since August 13, 1954, part of this income was used to acquire more 
land. 

In reference to the date August 13, 1954, I want to repeat some of the 
disturbing incidents occurring from that time until now. The tribal council 
in the absence of appropriate provisions for removal or recall of councilmen 
took upon itself to remove two officers and expelled them from the council by 
secret ballot which in itself as an act indicated calculated secrecy in intent and 
purpose. There was no open hearing in which proper charges were read or made 
other than verbal charges of oath violations. We were charged, Louis Leader 
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(harge and I, with going against our oaths in voting for the Tribal Land Enter- 
prise, which was an existing affair, created by the tribal council with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. It happens that both of us are full- 
bloods and we exert no particular influence or weight in any sense or measure 
concerning purely tribal affairs; the council with departmental action are final 
in all tribal matters dealing with land or funds. There is a violation of principle 
in the denial of rights to persons committed and the instrument by which these 
violations were made possible is an administration affair. The tribal con- 
stitution, as you know, originated from the Indian Reorganization Act of June 
18, 19384 (48 Stat. 984), and as amended by the 76th Congress. The limited 
enumerated powers and the organization of the council itself, the manner and 
election procedures provided in the constitution were patterned or practically 
written by the Department of the Interior. A great deal of interest rests on 
a legal opinion, interpretation or clarification as to the constitutional validity of 
this tribal constitution. The tribal council organized under this constitution 
replaced both the original tribal council organized or founded by the Rosebud 
Sioux people themselves and the constitution and bylaws written by them. 
This original council was a self-supporting representatives body of the tribe. It 
depended on contributions or collections from members of the tribe and never 
touched the tribal funds deriving from proceeds of labor, tribal lands, or interest- 
bearing Sioux fund. Under the present council setup we are spending tribal 
funds as fast as we get them without any benefit to the tribe, except to those 
members who are on tribal council payroll. The Indian Bureau remained 
neutral in the misuse of the tribal constitution whereby the two councilmen were 
wrongfully denied of their rights and pay. 

The tribal council further disrupted the TLE and by demanding the funds 
collected for the operation of the Tribal Leasing Enterprise, a project which 
provided the office personnel and administrative and other services in handling 
of Indian leases, terminated the opportunity for employment to members of 
the tribe. 

In accepting charity we automatically involved ourselves in the Indian Bu- 
reau, redtape, legislations, building, and inconveniences. We have on our hands, 
Indians in the center as political football, a bureau of employees concerning them- 
selves with security in their jobs, living, and convenience. For convenience rules 
and regulations are necessary to make their jobs easier. For example of one 
instance, Indian custom or common law marriages are barred in the tribal code 
simply because probate matters may be easier to determine. When the Indian 
Bureau was created it was done with the view to protect the Indians, educate 
them, and guard their property or interests as a gesture out of the benevolence 
of the people of the United States. And perhaps the Indian Bureau in the role 
of the grandfather (Tunkasilayapi in Lakota) or Government, as a man or ad- 
ministrator should not primarily concern itself with security. It may be 
justice to himself and efficiency of his administration to be so concerned. But 
in justice to the people, the Government, and the Indians as part of the people, 
a lot more of the activities of the Bureau should center on rehabilitation. Re- 
habilitation is one or chiefly next te education our greatest need. 

If the committee had time to look over the homes of the Indian people in 
the rural or homogeneous communities, there will be found log cabins with 
dirt or earthen floors, roofs and fillings, the logs rotting, framehouses which 
are weatherworn, old 1- or 2-room shacks and tents. There are many buildings 
standing on reserve lands which are no longer needed for administrative or 
school purposes and are being turned over to the tribe which many can be 
used for homes to replace these old homes if moving them can be done without 
too much expense to the Indians or the tribe. Even some of these buildings 
are too old and will cost to remodel or repair them. The TB rate is due in 
a great measure to these poor living quarters as well as malnutrition. Yet some 
or most of these Indians living in such poor circumstances have land, either 
their own allotments or interests which they cannot use themselves. 

In the matter of land, where we involve ourselves in legislation, the range 
unit system of providing large pastures is a factor in the loss of interests in 
individual livestock industry or Indian operators are losing out to big operators 
from other sections of the country. Indian lands are cheap concerning leases, 
cheaper than bordering States or areas, and still Indian operators cannot com- 
pete with the big operators because of the steep and too flexible regulations 
governing grazing permits. Range units are set up upon recommendation of 
the SMCO (Soil and Moisture Conservation Office) but there is nowhere in 
these regulations Indian landowners have anything to say. Monopolistic in- 
terests are taking over. There is hardly any chance for Indians to survive as 
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small operators, let alone the friendly white neighbors who live on the reser- 
vation for years. It’s bad enough that there is no motivation in the Indians 
to become interested in raising cattle. Some who have the spark of such a 
motivation are hampered and discouraged because of the stiff or tough regula- 
tions. When are the Indians going to have anything to say about their own 
lands, or are they going to have this say so only by having patent in fees to 
their lands? 

In the old CCC days, when there were projects even for emergency relief 
purposes at least offered some possibilities in the clearing of brushes for roads 
and subsistence gardening. Malnutrition, one of the factors in the poor health 
situation of the Rosebud Indians, is due to lack of raised or homegrown food. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the industrial needs, some industry 
where Indians may be employed. The relocation setup recently established for 
Indians is helpful, but to some of our people it works out to their detriment 
because families who, believing that they are moving away permanently or are 
going to stay off the reservation for years, sold all or most of their property, 
but finding that they cannot adjust themselves in the big city return to poorer 
circumstances on the reservation. 

In education, we need orientation courses for adults if we are going to con- 
tinue sending families off the reservation. Our problems, social and economic, 
handling of money, an immediate concern in dealing with liquor are a matter of 
education rather than legislation or laws. We have our liquor and to handle 
the problems arising from its use is something we are learning the hard way. 
We have boys who return from the World War II and Korean war with pent-up 
emotions, frustrated, maybe because in the last war we did not win or won a 
‘victory. Whatever is the cause we are having problems, accidental deaths by 
automobile and injury from fights. Law-and-order problems resulting from 
broken homes and liquor comes under generally our need of education. In con- 
nection with education I want to bring out few points in the results of the type 
of education or methods of training. For years we have had a contract school 
and a Government boarding school on the reservation. Without bias or criticism 
but from facts our children who went to the contract school are better trained 
whether it is academic or some knowledge about a trade. They know how to 
handle building tools and paint. In other fields they adapt themselves readily 
or easily because they actually help or do the job while in school. Some know 
music. The girls, too, receive good training. Even if it is a religious school, 
religion is part of a man’s education. What I really cannot help but sense is 
the fact that when we needed clerks, stenographers from our own people, we can 
always count on those who had gone to this contract school. Our differences 
have been in the system or administrative plans of Indian education. Social 
service somewhere up the line always seems to go against the Indians in matters 
of sending their children to school. In education with social work influence we 
cannot see any visible improvement in the conditions of our people. There 
seem to be no definite results from the time of Commissioner Collier and Secre- 
tary Ickes in their employment of highly trained social workers, except that they 
established a lot of records by which they determine the manner, measure, and 
how to handle relief. This is not a criticism but what we need is both academic 
and vocational training for our children. Social work if sincerity is the basis or 
the spark in the effort to help the Indians then religion should play an import- 
ant part and should be encouraged. We should not have to make an issue out of 
where to send our children to school. But rather in order to help the Indians 
help themselves before the complete withdrawal of Federal protection is actu- 
ally done some measure should be allowed the contract schools so that the Indians 
can avail themselves of the opportunities in those schools as well as the public 
schools. 

For rehabilitation or Indians helping themselves we have had various schemes, 
mostly originated by the Bureau except our willingness to try them. We tried 
them all but we failed. Rehabilitation colonies were established but their failure 
is now a matter of experience. They were merely experimental projects. We 
cannot work together because regulations and policies, partiality always working 
in through these processes, are used when Government supervision is the primer. 
Replacement cattle and credit under the revolving loan fund of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act were tried. In credit the first payment is made the same fall of 
the year. We have to go according to the program following rules and regula- 
tions. We need a long-range loan program to give the Indian operators a fighting 
chance. We failed in credit, forestry, TLE, and leasing enterprise. The Gov- 
ernment again assumes the administration of these services. 
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In welfare aid to the aged in the form of old-age assistance is a matter of 
misapprehension in the form it is being given. Liens are placed against lands 
and the old people who are recipients of old-age assistance feel like they are pay- 
ing for such assistance. 

Dated at Rosebud, S. Dak., September 12, 1955. 


ALFRED Lerr Hanp BULI.. 


Mr. Hatey. If that is all the witnesses, the committee is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY REVEREND BROWN 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN, ROSEBUD RESERVATION, 8. DAK, 


Generally speaking, the American Indian has one basic problem, that of 
economics. His inability to adjust to the white society does not have its roots 
in race prejudice per se, as in the case with the colored man of the South. This 
(Indian) economic problem is not as easily dealt with as some might wish for 
it is not a matter of too little money or too much money, but the judicious use 
of money available, whether the sum be large or small. Every member of 
society must wrestle with this problem but, because of his cultural history, the 
problem is particularly baffling to the Indian. 

The American people this past year have had more available money than in any 
previous year and, yet, there was also more credit buying than in any previous 
year. This fact would indicate that most of our adult citizens in the United 
States must make decisions as to the wisest use of family funds. 

The Indian people make decisions too, but the number of wise decisions made 
is negligible. Reasons given for the lack of wise judgment, such as the fact 
that the Government paternal system gave no incentive to think for oneself, are 
of little value in solving the problem. The important thing to consider now is 
the present situation and forget pointing figures of blame. 

Time, as was the case with the Allies in 1941, is the Indians’ greatest ally. 
This does not mean that our consciences are to rest easy in the thought that 
time will take care of all things. It means that we are to utilize time so that 
the date of graduation from second-class to first-class citizenship may be hastened. 

At this particular phase in the adjustment of the Indian people it would be 
folly to put the services of the Federal Government out from under them. 
Their history, since the advent of the white man, has consisted of one change 
after another, instituted for the most part without consultation with the Indian 
people. In all fairness the Federal Government must maintain its present rela- 
tionship with the Indian people. 

The future should see renewed efforts in the guidance program for adults. 
Without guidance the Indian with too much or too little money is in a dilemma. 
Dedicated counselors in the employ of the Federal Government could do much. 
I know several of the Government Indian workers and to each of them I say 
“Thank you” for trying to accomplish much under trying circumstances. I say 
the Government has a difficult job in the future but simply because the way looks 
hard is no reason to give up entirely. Let us remember that time is on our side, 
but let us not waste it. 

ARNOLD M. Brown, 
Minister, Rosebud Larger Parish, Wood, S. Dak. 


RoseEsvD, 8S. DAx., September 12, 1955. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Berry: There are two affidavits submitted herewith by request 
of both affiants, relative to land assignments by the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. These 
assignments involve a land exchange and gifts of land to their children by the 
undersigned to both affidavits, Joseph and Lillian Beads, under article VIII of 
the tribal constitution. There is doubt that provisions were made in the agree- 
ments to relinquish interests or titles to the tribe for reserving oil or mineral 
rights by the original allottees or individuals as provided in article VIII. The 
Tribal Land Enterprise (TLE) was something with which the Rosebud Indian 
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people were not well acquainted at the beginning and are even more confused 
about it today with the dispute between the tribal council and the Indian Bureau 
and their losses of real title some for much less than actual value, 480 shares 
or certificates at $1 per share or certificate or $480, TLE estimate. These losses 
are the result of the TLE and superintendent’s allowance for negotiation or 
trade among Indian holders. As provided in article VIII, exchange of land 
may be made for the purpose of consolidating landholdings to afford a profitable 
or a more economic use of land by landowners. But the ultimate result was 
that many Indians have lost by a process of land going from those who had 
land to some who had no land which they put into the TLE pool; however, they 
acquired land by individual purchase or trade for certificates. The purpose and 
intent of article VIII have been defeated. 

The policy of Indian affairs is changing and eventually there will be complete 
withdrawal of Federal supervision. The expanding industrial movement along 
the Missouri River and other changes will in time make it necessary to change the 
entire picture. The fault lies now in the constitution under which the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe is operating its council. It has served its usefulness with harm, un- 
fairness and injustice to Indian landholders and more recently in the strife be- 
tween fullbloods and mixed bloods because of a vague and inadequate provision 
for removal of officers or councilmen in the tribal constitution. In this recent 
three-way affairs, between not only the fullblood and mixed-blood elements, a 
fight with the Indian Bureau is going on in which there is involved several 
thousands of dollarsin tribal funds. From 1954 we spent all the funds that came 
into the tribal council treasury without showing any material or noticeable 
benefit to the tribe, except 2 or 3 items—expenditures for transportation of 
relief commodities, Christmas gifts, and incidental expenses. All the other 
expenses are for tribal council and committee meetings, salaries, and trips. 
This tribal council was organized in accordance with the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the constitution was originally a model of the Department of the 
Interior. But since a change in policy and time is taking place, this Indian 
reorganization plan constitution is obsolete and inconsistent. The Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe can very easily reorganize or take up where they left off to try the 
program with their own tribal council with which they naturally are familiar 
using the constitution and bylaws made by them without losing the powers 
every recognized tribe exercise according to existing law with respect to tribal 
lands and funds. 

The old tribal council was a self-supporting organization and with tribal 
funds accumulating we will be able to pay off our debts and operate as a true 
Rosebud Sioux General or tribal council with tribal funds in reserve for use- 
ful projects, one to make a test for oil and mineral rights or compensate, 
paying additional money equal to a fair market value for lands put into the TLE 
pool. 

The Secretary of the Interior by an act of Congress, if necessary, can revoke 
our tribal constitution and charter. This will end our unnecessary trouble 
among ourselves and a saving to the tribe in tribal funds and income. This 
is one solution to our problems. 

A more up to date rehabilitation program should be set up with a wider range 
of operation in which the Rosebud Indians can participate on the same level 
with rights and privileges accorded whites. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ADELBERT THUNDER Hawk. 


AFFIDAVIT 
Strate or SoutH DaxKora, 
County of Todd 
(Attached to Tripp County for judicial purposes), ss: 

I, Joseph Beads, residing in the State of South Dakota, County of Todd, post 
office address St. Francis, a member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe enrolled -at 
the Rosebud Indian Agency, Roll No. ~.--____-- , 19__ census roll, allotted as 
Good Heart or Joseph Beads, RS—2450, first being sworn, deposes and says: That 
I am of legal age and voter o fthis State and furthe rstate: 

That on October 3, 1945, having signed and approved a land contract or agree- 
ment whereby I traded, exchanged, or otherwise gave my own allotment, the 
Lots 3, NEYZSWYNYSEY, of 19-37-30 to John Face, RS—5962, for all of his 
interest in the estate of Julia Thunder Hawk, deceased RS—1027; this exchange 
was done all in good faith and satisfactory to both said John Face and myself, 
however, the title to the land is now in the name of the United States of America 
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in trust for the Rosebud Sioux tribe, under transaction (TLE assignment) No. 
143. 

In this transaction the Rosebud Sioux Tribe nor the Government at no time 
paid a fair market value price for the land. In the beginning, I wanted this land 
to go to my daughter as her own without any attachments, liens or encum- 
brances but as a land free of any legal entanglements other than a title in trust. 

I am not a shareholder in the Tribal Land Enterprise, therefore, it is unfair 
to me and my daughter to have this land in the present status. I want a clear 
title, value for value as exchanged, to the land for which I gave my own allot- 
ment, the same to be held in a trust status by my daughter, Goldie Mary Beads, 
Lame Omaha, RSU-10344, and not in the United States of America in trust 
for the Rosebud Sioux tribe. 

JOSEPH BEADs, Afiant. 
Witnesses : 
KENNETH R. JoHNSON, of Rosebud, S. Dak. 
ADELBERT THUNDER HAwkE, of Rosebud, S. Dak. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me a notary public this 12th day of September 
1955 A. D. at Rosebud, 8S. Dak. 

[SEAL] Eppie M. Coker, 

Notary Public. 


My commission expires 7/31/58. 


AFFIDAVIT 


STATE OF SoutH DAKOTA, 
County of Todd (attached to Tripp County for judicial purposes), ss: 

I, Lillian Beads, residing in the State of South Dakota, County of Todd, post 
office address, St. Francis, enrolled member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, Roll 
No. —, 19—, Census Roll, allotted as Ellen Lillian Bear Heels, RS—1448, gave 
my land described as the lot 4, SE4SW4S%4SE\, of 19-37-30 being the original 
allotment of Loves Her Things, RS—102614, to my daughters Evelyn Stands By 
Him or Black Spotted Horse, RS—12971, and Alice Stands By Him or Four 
Horns, RSU-9217, in equal shares, 80 acres a piece or each, and being satisfied 
that I gave them this land except for the reason and fact that this land is in the 
title of the United States of America in trust for the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, 
recorded at the Rosebud Indian Agency under transaction (TLE assignments) 
Nos. 227 and 228. This land orginally did not belong to the Rosebud Sioux Tribe 
and, therefore, I prefer this agreement or these assignments be changed so that 
a title whether it be restricted or unrestricted be given to each of my daughters 
to have and to hold as their own instead of a land assignment by the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe. 

LILLIAN Beans, Affiant. 
Witnesses : 
Kenneth B. of Rosebud, S. Dak. 
Arthur Thunder Hawk of Rosebud, S. Dak. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me a notary public this 12th day of September 
1955 A. D., at Rosebud, S. Dak. 

[SEAL] EppiE M. Coker, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 31, 1958. 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE oF SoutH Dakota, 
County of Todd, Rosebud Reservation, ss: 

I, Julia Metcalf herein, being the first duly sworn, depose and say that I 
appeared before TLH office and told Alfred Bordeau, then chairman, TLE, that I 
wanted to convey 80 acres each by trust deeds to my two sons, Richard and Vin- 
cent Metcalf. He had me to sign an application for this transaction which later 
on when the process came out, the process was contrary to my desire. It was my 
desire to convey by trust deeds of 80 acres to each of 2 sons: Si44ANW, 8-37-30, 
Vincent Metcalf; N44NW%, 8-37-30, Richard Metcalf. 

I hereby acknowledge the signing and dealing of this affidavit to be my free 
act and deed. 

JULIA METCALF. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of November 1954. 
[SEAL] P. J. CourNoyer, Notary Public. 


My commission expires August 7, 1956. 
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Mrutzoro, 8S. Dax., October 13, 1955. 


Dr. Jack TAYLOR, 
Staff Consultant, Indian Affairs. 


Dear Dr. Taytor: I have at hand a letter from Ben Reifel, area director of 
Indians at Aberdeen, tsating you would like me to submit a statement on the 
condition of the Indians as I see them, their problems and any possible solutions. 

The Indians at Winner, S. Dak., a border town of the Rosebud Reservation, 
seem to me to be a defeated people. Their ancestors had pride in the Sioux 
Nation, but the Sioux Tribe is decaying. They have lost their code of social 
mores governing marriage and family life, respect, and discipline. Thus their 
way of life, and they live just for today. They have a childlike attitude, no sense 
of responsibility, accepting anything given to them and spending what should 
be kept for a living for drink, which makes a serious problem for Winner. Per- 
haps it is the footloose—those without home ties—that have left the reservation 
to come and dwell among us. 

They have so readily picked up the evil ways of the white people and so 
little of the good of the white man’s way of life. Most of them do not care to 
work steady. They live in 1- and 2-room shacks and some in tents—7 or 8 live 
in these small houses without furniture except maybe a table. In most instances 
no water in the shack and none closer than blocks away. 

They appear to have no pride in themselves * * * no part in the white man’s 
world * * * no vision for better living. 

But they are here among us. Churches have been trying to give them moral 
and spiritual foundation and to try to help them and their part and purpose 
in life. The Indians need steady employment. Some will take advantage of 
this and some will need counseling to get them to stay on the job. It is with 
the younger people that we see hope of bettering their understanding of self- 
support and from them must come leadership for their own people. Education is 
the only solution, as I see it. 

But education in the school is not enough. I think they should have some 
of their own people who have found the white man’s way of life and civiliza- 
tion good to encourage them day to day. Week after week, they need this 
guidance. It will be a slow process, but it can be done. 

I know where small Indian children have been taken into good Christian 
homes and been brought up there, with the Christian background, they turn out 
well and are equal to the white in every way. Each Indian child needs to know 
and feel that he too can be a worthwhile citizen, respected as an individual. 

The Omaha cold storage plant, which was where many of the Indians worked 
at Winner, closed its doors about 2 years ago. This left many of the Indians 
without employment, so the need of an industry here for them is great. 

The United Church Women have won the confidence of many of the Indian 
mothers, with the Indian center, where they bring their clothes to be washed and 
also where they can have a bath and clean up their children. 

Along with this center should be a large room for recreation to keep the In- 
dian children and young people off the streets, where they get into mischief. 
This could be a place of gathering for lessons in art and craft and educational 
films especially for them. 

The United Church Women, only a few from each church here, do not have the 
funds to establish this, but it is a very needed project. 

I feel that religion is a basic need of each individual Indian and under the 
sponsorship of the church. The younger Indians could be won to a better way 
of life. We must accept them as a part of our citizens, and we must help them. 
Any help we can have from the Government would be appreciated. 

I am enclosing a story of the Indian service center the United Church Women 
have established here at Winner. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WALTER HELLMANN. 


Tuy Krxoapom ComME 


The United Church Women of Tripp County, 8S. Dak., work for world peace in 
many ways. Now they have heard Christ’s call for service in their own 
community. 

They believe that before they can have world peace they must be able to under- 
stand other nationalities in their own country and other countries whose ways 
of life are steeped in tradition centuries old. Knowing this, they can help them 
to adjust themselves to our American way of life. 
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Two years ago they found in their midst Indian children who were being 
integrated into the public schools, as the Indian school on the reservation was 
closed and over 300 Indians had moved into the town of Winner, S. Dak. 

Several of the ladies visited in the Indian homes and saw the conditions in 
which they lived. Whole families were living in 1- or 2-room shacks and some in 
tents, no running water—in some instances no water closer than 7 blocks—no 
modern conveniences of any kind, and in some homes, a table was the only 
piece of furniture. Little wonder the children were not always clean when 
they came to school and the mothers sometimes sent them back still untidy. 

The Rosebud Indian High School 40 miles west of Winner had closed its doors 
so that Indian children might go into the public schools and learn where white 
children were being taught. Other Indian schools would be closed soon. 

Their pattern of life did not fit into our civilization anymore, said the Indian 
State educator. The women who had visited the Indian homes were troubled. 
This problem was brought up at one of the Tripp County United Church Women’s 
meetings. How often they had answered the call to help to needy people of 
distant lands. Now the call to service for His kingdom was in Winner. He 
had only their hands to work with and they did not wring them in pity and 
fear but sought to find a way to make it easier for these Indian mothers to 
keep their homes and children clean. 

At a May fellowship meeting, the need was pointed out and a committee for 
the Indian improvement was named to study the problem ; namely, 1 woman from 
each of the 7 churches which were a part of the United Church Women, Baptist, 
Christian, Methodist, Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Assembly of 
God. 

These women conducted a vacation Bible school for the Indian children in 
June, and 53 children were enrolled * * * bright, lovely, clean children even 
though many wore the same dress washed out each night. Their confidence was 
won through the Bible school so the women sought to help them in other ways. 

The idea of an Indian service center was suggested, a place where they could 
have laundry, bath, and toilet facilities. The local Indians met with the United 
Church Women and approved the project and three of them were appointed to 
serve as an advisory committee. No funds were at hand so how was the organiza- 
tion to go about starting the project? They appealed to the city council for a 
lot which was obtained after considerable delay. There was opposition from 
many local people. “Why should be help the Indians?” they said. “We would 
only encourage more to move to Winner.” Another claimed that it was useless 
to help them since the more you help them “the more they want,” but this 
organization was convinced they could help the Indian people to help themselves. 

The United Church Women believed that through acts of kindness toward these 
people, a brotherhood would be created which would break down the wall between 
the races. 

Through the Indian advisory committee and the superintendent of Indian 
affairs, the United Church Women were offered a building, an abandoned Bureau 
of Indian Affairs building once used as a cannery. 

The women solicited funds from the residents of Winner and over the county 
for enough money to move the building into town and have it placed on the lot. 
A few of the Indian men helped work on the concrete foundation. 

Then cold weather and lack of funds stopped the work before the watermain 
was laid. In the spring of 1954 when the work started again, the women again 
sought ways to finance the project as it would take about $2,000 to get it ready 
for use. Every time a donation was received, the women’s courage rose. They 
were prayerful and persistent and found that often just one and God was a 
majority. Their continued efforts and determination to have better sanitary 
conditions for these victims of circumstance won Christian sympathy. 

The churchwomen themselves went to the building to scrape off old paint and 
put on new, to serub floors, and lay linoleum. 

The editor of the Winner Advocate admired their spunk and gave them public- 
ity, a daily paper interviewed the president, and a radio station told the story 
and the need of help. 

Several businessmen offered gifts for the center—an electric stove, a washing 
machine, and other pieces of furniture. Another businessman installed the 
laundry facilities. The Community Church at Pickstown sent paint for the 
outside of the building. There were donations from $50 to $100, and in August 
of 1954 the Tripp County United Church Women with their Indian center project 
was awarded State honors and presented with a plaque from the Necchi Founda- 
tion for the best community project in South Dakota. 
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September 27, 1954, the Indian service center was opened for the people. They 
were slow in coming the first few weeks, but as the word spread more and more 
mothers brought their washing and used the electric washing machine. There 
was a shower to which they could bring their children and take them home clean. 

It was a long, hard struggle for the United Church Women, for everything they 
had done looked impossible, but God’s hand could be seen leading the way and 
it had proved good. The Indian people were grateful for everything—they knew 
the churchwomen were their friends. The center became a friendly meeting 
place as well as a place to wash. 

When the center opened, the women of the group took turns staying there 
through the day, but it became apparent that they would need someone to take 
over this job. To hire someone would take a great ideal of money and was out 
of the question because they could not finance it. Then from a source unknown 
to them came a missionary from the East to serve the Indian people. A young 
white girl about 30 years old, with a true love of missionary work, who offered 
to stay at the center without pay. She loved the Indian people and they 
responded to her love and understanding ways and genuine concern for them. 

By this time a sewing machine had been added to the equipment and there was 
used clothing to sell at a very small price for each article. It is hoped that a 
reading room can be arranged and a piano would be a real asset. 

The State council of churches sent in a woman to visit the Indian homes and 
serve as a counselor to them. She, of course, has a friendly relationship with 
the center. She is a retired minister’s widow—her husband and father were both 
missionaries to the Dakota people. This woman came as a result of the State 
Council of Churches’ interest in the local project. 

Open house for the center was held December 7, 1954, which several business- 
men attended as well as people from outlying towns. They were surprised at 
the attractive, modern-looking rooms. 

The State welfare at Pierre asked the ladies if they would issue the surplus 
commodities. Now on the first Monday of each month and through the winter 
twice a month, they issue commodities to the 700 needy of the county, both In- 
dian and white people, 1 woman from each of the churches helping. These 
women are from all walks of life serving humanity. There is joy in their 
hearts and a song on their lips. They feel a nearness to God as they strive to 
bring His Kingdom here on earth. 


RoseEsvp, 8. Dak., 
September 11, 1955. 


The HonoraAsleE CHAIRMAN, AND MEMBERS, INDIAN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingion, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Kindly accept and place in the record the following list of griev- 
ances, we, the members of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe have against the present 
Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council. We have formally presented these grievances 
to the superiutendent, area director, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
but have not had any assistance, redress, or relief from any of them. All the 
charges enumerated are contained in documentary evidences filed in the Agency 
office and the tribal office. 

Our tribal council refuses to cooperate with the Indian Bureau and by action 
brought about or caused the gross injustices, conditions, and irreparable damages 
to the Rosebud Sioux people. We, therefore, appeal to you for justice and 
readjustment of these grievances. 

The following are some of these grievances: 

1. Our tribal council expelled two of the duly elected members, Mr. Louis 
Leader Charge, Sr., and Mr. Alfred Left Hand Bull contrary to every reason and 
fair play without formal charges and a chance to be heard. The council merely 
insisted that they apologize to their body for something they did not do and have 
repeatedly refused to allow them to sit in the council as representatives of their 
communities although the people in their communities still recognize them as 
their representatives by being duly elected at the last regularly held election. 
This action deprives the communities of representation and the two councilmen 
their salaries. 

2. Our tribal council unjustly and with great harm to the Rosebud Sioux 
people refused to approve a budget to pay the salaries of members of the tribe 
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employed in the tribal leasing enterprise unless the Indian Bureau would agree 
that the leasing enterprise use only one-half of the money collected from leasing 
fees for operation and turn the unused portion or balance over to the tribal coun- 
cil for council expenses. In addition to this demand the council further wants 
the Indian Bureau to release all available funds of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe in 
the United States Treasury for council expenses. The refusal of the council to 
approve the budget for the operation of the tribal leasing enterprise necessitated 
the discharge of 13 Rosebud Sioux people who were dependent upon their jobs 
for their support and families and deprived them of the opportunity for employ- 
ment as well as benefits. This is a gross injustice not only to these people but 
to the tribe since these employees were responsible for writing the leases and 
—-* getting payments to the Rosebud Sioux people at a reasonable period 
of time. 

3. Our tribal council attempted to take over the management and operation of 
the tribal land enterprise, accused the TLE officers of mismanagement and mis- 
conduct yet refused by motion still in effect to give the manager and chairman 
of the board of directors a chance to speak to the councilmen, when the council 
meets, about the affairs of the tribal land enterprise. This motion has since 
been reaffirmed by a motion which requires the unanimous consent of the council 
members for anyone to address the council body. They have consistently re- 
fused permission to members of the tribal land enterprise or members of the 
tribe to address the council on TLE matters with only one dissenting vote. This 
has prevented the officers of the TLE to defend themselves or answer unjust or 
untrue accusations made against them. The officers of the tribal council have 
been discussing to liquidate and take over the tribal land enterprise with the 
superintendent, the area director, and the central office in Washington without 
giving the officers of the TLE an opportunity to present their side or their 
presence at these meetings. The council is imposing a gag rule system upon 
the public, allowing only their own members and sympathizers to speak in the 
council. Nothing can be more unfair than this practice. 

4. Our tribal council has been extravagant and irresponsible in the spending 
of tribal funds. Their appropriations and expenditures are exceedingly more 
than our income but nothing has been done that is or can be called constructive 
to our people. They never tell the people what they spent their money for. They 
are trying to gain possession of all of our available funds in the United States 
Treasury, the leading enterprise account, and the TLE funds. The $27,000 in 
the United States Treasury is an accumulated fund over a period of years and 
has been always considered as our reserve for emergencies. If this fund is 
withdrawn it will be a waste after the council uses it for its expenses and the 
tribe is broke. The $42,000 they are trying to get hold of was collected for the 
purpose of paying salaries to the Rosebud Indian employees in the tribal leasing 
enterprise should not be allowed to be used for council expenses. If anything 
is done with this fund, proportionated shares should be refunded to the land- 
owners from whose lands these funds were collected. In the attempt for control 
of the management and operation of the tribal land enterprise there is about 
$75,000 involved, on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States and super- 
vised by a special disbursing officer of the United States Treasury. We believe 
our tribal council would not use this money wisely and for the best interest of 
the tribe if it comes into their possession. 

We therefore respectfully request that you make necessary recommendations 
with the view to taking such actions as may justify our grievances. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Clarence Night Pipe, Okreek, S. Dak.; Winnie Night Pipe, Okreek, 
S. Dak.; Mrs. Cecil Harsin, Gregory, S. Dak.; Everett Prue, 
Okreek, S. Dak.; Pearl Prue, Okreek, S. Dak.; Ellen Janis, Hidden 
Timber, S. Dak.; Llewellyn C. Wright, Carter, S. Dak.: C. Janis, 
Hidden Timber, S. Dak.; Vera Wright, Okreek, S. Dak.; David 
Blacksmith, Okreek, S. Dak.; Herman L. Haukaas, Okreek, 
S. Dak. ; Hermine Sully, Okreek, S. Dak. : Calm Lamoreaux, Valen- 
tine, Nebr.; Billy Pierre, Okreek, S. Dak.; Claude Sully, Okreek, 
S. Dak. 

















